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To THE 


READE R. 


IS hard, me thinks, that a Man can- 

not Pabliſh a Book, but he maſt pre- 

ſently give the World a Reaſon for; 

when yet there's not One Book of Twenty 
that will bear a Reaſon ; et One Man of 
a Hundred, perhaps, that is able to Give 
One; nor One Reaſon of a Thouſand 
( when they are given) that was the True 
Reaſon of Doing it, The True Reaſon (I 
ſay) For there's a great Difference, many 
times, betwixt a Good Reaſon, for the doize 
of a thing, and the True Reaſon why the 
thing was done. The Service of God # 4 
very Good Reaſon for a Man's going to 
Church ; ard yet the meeting of a Miſtreſs 
There, may, perchance, be the T'rue Reaſon 
of his Going. And ſo likewiſe in Other 
Caſes, where we cover our Paſſions and our 
Intereſts ander the Semblances of Virtue, aud 
Duty. But however, fe Cuitom ; ( 7e 
Plague of Wiſe men, aa 74 1Idul of Fools) 
ſince Cuſtom (1 jay ) will hare ut jo, that a 
Mar had as pod go to Court nithort his Cras 
vat, as ſhew himſelf ia \rint without a Pre- 
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To the Reader: 


face ; T ſhall &en Content my Self to play the 
Fool too, in ſo Much, and in ſo Good Com- 
pany, ( General Dedications being zo Other, 
than Faſhionable Fopperies.) For what: car 
be more Ridiculous than for a Man to Treat 
Princes, aud Tinkers ; Coxcombs, and Phi- 
loſophers ; Mex of Honour, ard Raſcals ; 
promiſcuouſly, all in a Stile ? 
Now as it is no Eaſie Matter togive a Good 
Reaſon for Writing at all ; /o zt « yet more 
Difficult to give That Reaſon in an Epiſtle ; 
which, at beſt, ſtands in need of another very 
good Reaſon, for its own ſupport. But 
Prefaces, at the Ordinary rate of Prefaces, 
are wholly Tnexcuſable ; Only an Idle Deal -4 
Fiddle-Faddle betwixt the Writer and the 
Reader, made worſe, by Care, ad Pains ; 
ana Digeſted, out of Vulgar and Pedan- 
tique Common-Places, ito one Maſs of 
Putid ad Elaborate Folly. This Liberty 
of Prefacing againſt Prefaces, may ſeem a 
little Unreaſonable ; bat Common Scrib- 
lers are allow'd the Priviledges of Common 
Strumpets. Ore of the Frankeſt Proſtitutes 
that ever I kaew ſince I was born, had Theſe 
Ho:ds the ofteneſt in her Mouth: Lord! 
( /ays ſh?) to ſee the Impudence of ſome 
Women ! 
10 co now to the Reaſons that induced me 
to the Tranſlating of thi Little Book ; 1 
ſhall Fegin wich the Excellency of the Work 
It 
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it ſelf; which has ever been Efteemed, both 
for the Method, and Matter of it, 2s oxe of 
the moſt" Exatt Pieces of the Kjnd that ever 
was written, and the moſt InftruQive of Hu- 
mane Life, 1» ſo mach, that Cicero him- 
ſelf. valwd himſelf upon This Tratt of Mo- 
rals, as his: Maſter-piece, and accordin'ly re- 
commenaed the Study of it to his Beloved Son, 
under I hat Illuſtrious Charatter, Secondly, 
45 it was Compoſed in a Looſe, and Trouble- 
ſome Age, ſo was it accommodated alſo to the 
Circumſtances.of Thoſe Times ; for the aſſert- 
zng of the Forte, and Efficacy of Virtue againſt 
the utmoſt Rigour, azd Iniquity of Fortune. 
Upon which Conſideration likewiſe, Ihave zow 
zarud it into Engliſh,with aregard to aPlace, 
and Seaſon, that extremely needs it, I do not 
ſpeak This, as if at any time it would have 
been Superfluous; but that Deſperate Dil- 
eaſes require the moſt Powerful Remedies. ' 

To grve you th: Sum of it in a few Woras ; 
It is 4 Manuel of. Precepts = the Go- 
verument of our ſelves, in all the Offices, 
Attions, and Conditions of Humane life ; and 
tending, not only to the Comfort of Men in 
Society, but to the Condudting of Parti- 
.culars alſo, into a State -of Felicity, and 
Virtue. It zs a Leſſon that ſerves us from 
the very Cradle , to the Grave It tea- 
ches us what we Owe to Mankind ; to our 
Country ; to our Parents ; to our Friends ; 
A 3 | to 


To the Reader. 

to our Selves ; what we are to do as: Chil- 
dren; what, as Men; what, as Citizens; 
Ir ſets, and it keeps us Right 1x all the Da- 
ties of Prudence, Moderation,. Refolution, 
and Juſtice. It Forms our Manners ; Parges 
our Aﬀections ; exljghtens our Underſtand- 
ings ; ard leads us, through the Knowledge, 
and the T:ove of Virtue, 70 the Practice, azd 
Habit of 27. | 

This Treatiſe of Oifices, I find to be one of 
the Commoneſt School-Books that. we. have ; 
and as it is the Beft of Books; ſo it is ap- 
ply'd to the Beſt of Purpoſes ; that s to ſay, 
to the Training up of Youth, iz the Study and 
Exerciſe of Virtue. . The Foundations of a 
Honourable, azd 4a Bleſſed Life, are laid in 
the very Cradle ;' and we ſuck in the Tinfture 
of Generous or Peryerſe Inclinattons, evex 
with oar Mothers Milk: Inſomuch that we 
may date the greater part of our greateſt Miſ- 
carriazes, fromthe Errors, and Infelicities of 
our Firtt Inſtitution, '4zd Education. But 
tho, upon the whole matter, I do highly ap- 
prove of the Ulage of This Book i» Eos 
I muſt confeſs yet, with Submiſſion, that I am 
z0t at all. ſatisfy'd in the ordinary way of 
wſing it. For the cutting of it out into Par- 
ticles, here and there a Chop, makes it a Leſ- 
ſon, ts the Boys, rather of Syntax, than V.io- 
rality ; beſzde the prejudice that it ſuffers un- 
der the Trivial name of a School-Book ; and 


To.the Reader. 
#he ap naturally continies with as, 
eves mbex ae are Men, for that which we 
were Whipt- for, !mhen we were Boys. 
\\Now; th Matter of #hi Book being jo Ex- 
cellent ; ani ivaly the Latin of it hardly Ci- 
Ceronian 5 at Jbondd be. oun bas weſs rather to 
ivealcate' the' \Pottrine'thay ; the Stile ; 42d 
yet ix {uch manner too, that the One may 
be Attended, without NegleCting the Other, 
And This may be effeted to the Common Be- 
refit of the Scholar, in Both Kinds ; by, Fir? 
Reading, and Expounding, Theſe Offices, 
Whole to him, in Engliſh, before he be pat 
to Hack, and Puzzle upon them by Snaps in 
the Original ; the One Facilitating, and Pre- 
paring him for the Other. Let him be, Firſt, 
and in his Mother-Tongue, inſtructed in the 
Principles of Moral Duties; azd he ſhall 
then with the more Eaſe, Profit, and De- 
light, take the ſame Notions down in | atin, 
and Digeſt them. Whereas - in beginning 
with the Latin, the Pupil has little more 10 
do, than to bring together the Nominative 
Caſe azd the; Verb, without either Under- 
ſtanding, or Heeding the main Scope, and 


Intent of the Book. 


I might here entertain the Reader with 
Twenty Stories of. the Tnterruptions 1 have met 
with, in the Courſe of This Tranſlation ; how 
it has been only the Work of Broken Hours ; 
and I might plead Theſe Diſtractions 2 
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excuſe of all its Tnequalities, 4nd DefeRQs, 
But ſuch as it is,, Plain, and Simple, I da 
here preſent it to the Publique, vichowr either 
Vanity, or Complement : and, T hope, with- 
out going unto any fort o Reader gny Juſt 
Cauſe of Complaint. or He that does -not 
_— ir, may kt it alone; 4nd there's no Hurt 
one, | 
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LTHOUGH, after Twelve Months INT 
ſpent in the School of Crarippzs, and Edu rons 
That at Athens too, you cannot (my. Good In-- 
| Son Marews ) but be abundantly in- ſticuion, 
ſtructed in the Precepts and Inſtitutions of Phi- 414 Gocd 
loſophy, by reaſon of the Great Authority of ***P16- 
the Maſter, as well as of the Place; the One, 

for Erndition, the Other for Example : I am 

yet of Opinion, that you ſhall do well, never- 

theleſs, to take the ſame Courſe in Tour ſtudies, 

that I have done in 24:ze, and to mingle your 

Latin with your Greek; as a Method which I creek,and 
have ever found very much Conducing to the Latin, 
Bus'neſfs, both of an ,Orator, and of a Philoſo- Rhetorick 
pher - Belide, that it will give you the Command, ey; uh 
indifferently, of Both Languages. In this Par- ,zy roge- 
ticular, I am perſwaded that-1 have done my ther, 
Country-men no ſmall Service; and that- nat 

| only thoſe who have no Skill at all in' Greek, but 

even the Learned Themſelves will acknowledge, 

that I have in fome ſort Contributed to the Ad- 

vantage, both of their Eloquence, and Judgment. 
Wherefore, as you have the greateſt Philoſo- 

pPher of this Age for your Maſter, you ſhall alſo 

Learn of him as long as you pleaſe : and fo long, 
certainly, you qught to delire to learn, as you 

| CCr» 
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find your ſelf the Better for it. Upon the 

Cicero Reading of my Writings, you will ſee a grear 
baff a Pe- deal in them of - the Peripatetsque, (fot 'F al 
ripate= a Follower of Socrates, and of Plato both.) As 
nique tothe Matter it ſelf, you are at liberty to uſe your 
Own Judgment; and yet the Acquainting of your 

ſelf with my''Stile; will undoubtedly be of ſome 

Uſe toward the Improvement of your Latin 

Tongue, And let menot in this be thought ar- 

rogant neither ; For, allowing my ſelf the mean- 

A better 0- eſt of many Philoſophers, 1 have' yet ſome Right, 
mm Gan me thinks, after an Age-ſpent upon this Strdy, 
Poilojopber 55 value my felt upon all the Parts' of an Orathy; 
| as Propriety, 'Perſpicuity , and the' Flowers, afid 
Ornaments of Well-ſpeaking. Wherefore 1'muſt 
Earneſtly recommend uvito' you the Perufal,;nof 

only of my -Orations, bur likewiſe of my Philoſos 

phical Diſcourſes, Which are now ſwelld almoſt 

to the Bulk of the Other : and that you will 

read them with Intention and Care : for tho? 

" there may be, in the Other, a+ greater Force, 

and Dignity , yet This ſmooth, -and temperate 
Mixture is not. to be neglected.” "Among the 

None of Greeks, | have not foundeny Man that has Suc- 
the Greeks ceſsfully apply'd himſelf to the Language of the 
yu Bar, and to this gentle way of -Argumentarion, 
; bhothat once; unleſs I ſhould reckon Demetrius 
Phalerans for one : who was indeed a ſubtle 
Diſputant, no very powerful *Orator ; but then 
ſach a Vein of Sweetneſs with him, that a Body 
might imagine Theophraſts had been his Tutor. 
For my own part I have labaur'd in Both Theſe 
Kinds; and with what Effect, let the World 
judge. Plato 1] believe, would have made a 


Ready, and a Weighty Pleader, if he had bent | 


his Mind to't : And Demoſthenes, a Queint, and 
a Polite 
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a Polite Philoſopher, if' he would but have © treat- 


ed of, arid ſtuck to what' he had from' Plato. 
And this was the Caſe alſo, of [Ari/torte, and 
Tfocrates:: they were both of them fond"of their 
Own Way, and lighted one another. © 


" BUT being reſolved to' Write ſomewhat to Mis Rea- 
you at preſent, and' more; hereafter ; I have ſons for the 


.made it my Choice to begin upon that SubjeQ, 


which'I took%upon to be molt accommodate to 
your' Age, and beſt hecoming the* Authority of 
a Parent. There are-maiy©Profitable, and Im- 
portent Points in Philoſophy, which have been 


Choice of 


This Sub- 
jedt. 


accurately , and* copitouſly handled **by divers 


Learned - Men : Bur that” which T take to' be 
of the Greateſt Latirude , falls" pnder -the 
Head - of - Offices, or | Dies berwixt Man” and 
Man”, whereof we chave many Preceprs and'Tra- 
ditions tranſmitted to us from our Fore-fathers. 
For there is ho Condition of Life, either Pub- 
lick, or Private; from Courts of Juſtice, to Par- 
tieudar Families: either Solitary, or in Soczety;' but 
there is ſtill a place for Humane Dirty: And it is 
the Well, or Ill diſcharging of this Office, that 
makes our Charafer in the World, either Glori- 
ons, Or 'Shameful, And this is the Comman 
Theme too or all Philoſophers ; for who ſhall 
dare to Uſurp that Sacred Name, that never pre- 
{crib'd Rules for the Government of Life? 
BUT there are ſome Sects yet, that upon a 
Miſtake about the Meaſures of Good and Evil, 
render Theſe Offices wholly Vain and Uſeleſs : 
for whoever thinks of Separating the Supreme 
Good from Yirrue, conſulting his own Eaſe in 
the Caſe: That man can never be, either a 
True Friend, or a Fuſt, and a Generous Perſon, up- 
on That Bottom ; that is tg ſay, in a Con- 
Ex POR Sſtencs 


He taxes 
the Epicu- 
reans. 
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ſiſteace with himſelf, and: without Hearkenning 
ſome time to-the Dire&tion of a Better Nature. 
Can any Man be Brave, that makes Pazr: the 
Worſt of Evils ? . Or, Temperate, that makes 
Pleaſure the Supreme Good? This is ſo Obvious, 
that there .is no Room. left: for a Doubt: 'be- 
ſide that I have ſpoken to, this Point m Another 
Place. The Patrons of Theſe Opinions can- 
not pretend. in any fſort.to .intermeddle inThis 
Matter , . without contradicting Themſclyes : 
for there can be no-Sound, Stable, and Natu- 
ral Principle of Duty, ered&ed upon any. other 
Foundation [then This ; that Yirtue 1s Only, or 


Nothing 1: leaſt. Chiefly Deſirable for its Proper Self. So 
M4 beth that the Stoicks, Academicks, and Peripateticks, 


bu Virtue, Were. much in the Right in "This. Particular : 
| As the. Whimſyes of Ariſta,  Pyrrho, and Heril- 
lx are long ſince exploded, and out of- dgors. 
Not but that. they had: the, ſame Right to a 
Freedom of Debate with other People, if they 
would. but. have left us: in a State or Capacity 
of. Elefon, without cutting off the very Means 
of any Communication with Humane Duties, 
Wherefore, at This Time, and upon This Sub- 
je&, I ſhall follow the Sroicks, not asan-Expoſi- 
tor, but ( after my Uſual Way ) I ſhall Draw 
what Water I thiak fic from that Fountain, 
and then Apply it according to my own Diſ- 

; Hors , 
All Dif- BEING now to treat in this Diſcourſe of 
putes to te- the Offices or Datyes of Mankind; it will be 
| In Proper, in the Firlt place, to define what is 
PEnninon neant- by the Word Office: a Thing omitted 
by Parnetizs, which I much wonder at. For 
all Reaſonable Propoſitions ſhould be introduced by a 
Definition, for the better underſtanding of the 
Matter 11 Debate, | QF 
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the Orher conſiſts 1n certain Rules and Practi- 
ces accommodated: to the Uſe and ConduR -of 
Humane Life. Under the-Fermer, there Occur 
Theſe 'Queſtions. : Whether All Offices 'be Perfett 
or mot : whether One Office be Greater or Leſs then 
Another. * and what Offices are found to be of the 
ſame Sort and Degree. But thoſe Offices that 
are deliver'd to us by Precept, though they have 
a Relation alſo to the Conſtitution of the Soge- 
reign:Good; it does not ſo much : appear yet, 
becauſe they ſeem to be rather a Provilion for 
the . Ordering of Life in Society. . Theſe. are 
the Offices which we ſhall Diſcourſe of in this 
Book. There is alſo another Diviſion of Offices ; 
ſome are. calPd Aiddle, and Dmperfe, others 
Perfet ; We may call the Latter, a Right, (ac- 
cording to the Greek word x arogYous ) and the 
Other, a Common Office, ( Kef3zo» ) definin 
That to be Perfeft which they call Right, 7 
That." to' be .a Middle Office, when a Man may 
give a Reaſonable Account for the doing of it. 


5 
O'F': Duties, or Offices}, there are Two Kinds : A Diviſion 
the One has:a Refpea.to the Summim- Bonum ; tf © 


thces; 


IT. is Natural to Deliberarte, betore we Re- Delibera- 


ſelve; and Panatins reduces the ſubje& matter ti accora- 
of Deliberation into Three General Heads, The '"s '9 Pa- 
Firſt: Queſtion is, Whether the thing delibera. MEM | 
ted upon, be Good, or Evil? Wherein ſeveral ads. 
Men are many times of ſeveral Opinions. The 
Second Enquiry or Conſult refers to the Eaſe, 
Pleaſure, or Convenience of Life; as Eſtate, tor 
the purpoſe ; Wealth, or Power ;, by which we 
are enabled to be helpful, both go our ſelves, 
and our Friends: Whether the Matter in debate 
be convenient, Or not? And this Queltion is-car- 
ry'd by the Appearance of Profit. The Third 

| Point 


6 Tully*s Offices. 
Point of Deliberation, lies'in a Caſe, where the 
Honeft -and the Profirable come in Competition. 
For when 'Utility drives One way, and Yirtze in- 
vites us Another, there follows a Diſtraction of 
Cicero Mind, and a dubious Arxzety' of Thought. It is 
makes five, a great” failing to leave out any thing in a Diyi- 
fion; and:yet there are Two things omitted in 
This. \'For the Queſtion is not only, Whether 
a thing be Honeſt, or nor? but where there are 
Two things Honeſt, before us,. which is the Hone- 
ftax? and of Two Profitables, whether is the more 
Profitable ? So that his three Branches mult be ex- 
rended to Five : - Firſt, the Concurrence of Two 
Good- Things ;, Secondly, that of Two Prefitables ; 
and Laſtly, Both of them in Compariſon. Of 
which in Order. 1 OINo! 
Self-love ALL Living Creaturesare Originally mov'd 
s Natural. by a Natural Inſtin&t, toward the means of Self- 
preſervation : As the Defence of their Lives, 
and Bodies; the Avoidance of things hurtful to 
them ; "the ſearch, and proviſion of all Neceſſa- 
ries for Life; as Food, Shelter, and the like. « Tt 
is likewiſe Common to them All, the Appetite of 
Propagating and Continuing their Kd; with a 
certain Care , and Tenderneſs for their ſe. 
The Dife- Now betwixt a Man, and a Brute, there is emi- 
tence be- © nently this Difference. The Oe 15carry'd on by 
a = ſenſe, and to That only which is preſent ; with 
mor ba little or no regard to what 1s either paſt, or to 
- Come : Whereas the Other, by the Benefit of 
Reaſon, ſees the Conſequences of Things ; their Riſe, 
and their Progreſs; and couples together, Cifes 
and Effetts; compares Reſemblances of Times. Atti- 
ons and Events ;, tacks the Preſeat, to the Future, 
and ſo taking in his whole Life at a View, he 
prepares all things for the Uſe,and Comfort of ir. 
| : 'W4 
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I T'is-by force of the ſame Reaſor, that Nature The Serds 
imkes one Man. a Friend: to: another; that ſhe 9 /#ftice- 
moves ns to the Love of: Gommunication , and 
Soriety ; that ſhe implants in us-a- particular Af- Liberality. 
fetbion to our Children, and:ditates 'to us the 
Neceſſuy, of Communities, and Councils. This is 
i© 'that puts'us —_———— for Food, and 
Clothing ; and not for our ſelves alone, but 
for: our: Wives, - our Children, our Friends, and 
forall thofe that are under our Protection. This Prudence. 
Imprefſion raiſes great Thoughts in us; and firs 
we Action :: but there is nothing ſo Appropri- 
ae; 'and Pecaliar:to' Mankind, as the: Love, and 
Farulty of Tracing out the Truth. Inſomuch, 
that we. are no ſooner at Libertyfrom Common 
Cares and Bnſmefs, but our Heads are preſent- 
ly. at work upon . ſomething to be either /eer, or 
heard, or underſtood : accounting upon the know- 
tedge of things wonderful, and hidden, as a ne- 
cefſary Ingredient into a Happy, and. a Virtuous 
Life. From whence may be drawa this Conclu- 
fion, That whatſaever 15 True, Simple, and Sin- 
Ccere, | #5 . moſt congruous to the” Nature of Man. 
This love of Truth is accompany'd with a deſire 
of Rule; ſo that a Generows and Well-qualified Magnant- 
Mind, will never be brought into Subjettion, un- 019- 
leſs either for Learning, or Taſtruftion ſake ; of 
in ſubmiſſion to. a Faſt, and Lawful: Governonr, 
for ghe Common Good, This Elevation begets a 
Contempt of Fortune, and a Dignity of Spirit. 
And it 1s no ſmall matter neither, the power of Modefly 
Reaſonable Nature even in This reſpect : thag *74 Tem 
Man alone underſtands Order ; the Bounds of ** _— 
Decency in Words, and Attions, and the Terms 
of Moderation : That only Man is affetted with 
the Beauty, the Gracefulneſs, and the Symmetry 

of . 
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of Y:ſible Objefts. ' Now if | Nature, arid Reaſon , 
take ſuch Care to convey the mages , even of 
Senſible Things, from the Eye, 'to the Mind; 
- how muct' a greater Value muſt ſhe ſet upon. the 
Grace, and Conftancy of our: Maxners; and . the 
keeping ſach a guard npon- all our Words, and 
Deeds, that no Unmanly thing, not a-looſe Sylla» 


ble, or Thought eſcape us? This '18 the Compo-. 


ſition of that Honeffly we look for, which 1s ne- 
ver the leſs Venerable, for'being little Eſteen'd:: 
For without. any approbation from abroad, the 
whole Earth cannot yet. hinder it; from being 
praiſe-worthy.inits own Nature. '\Oh! my:Spn, 
Marcus, we may faſhion to our ſelves ſome faint 
Idea of Virtue Or Wiſdom ; but if itcould be PTE+ 
ſented to our Eyes in” its Genuine. Luſtre, how 
ſhould we be tranſported (ſays Ptaro ) with the 
Love of it? .; 42) Were 
The fr THERE is not any Virtue whatſoever but 
Cardinal ariſes from One, or Other, of theſe four Heads; 
Virtues, and conſiſts either, Firſt, in the ſearch, and-per- 
my the _ ception of the Truth; or, Secondly, in the Con- 
'F each, ſervation of Humane Society; giving every man 
his 4xe, and keeping faith in all Promiſes, and Con- 
trafts;, or, Thirdly, in the Greatneſs, and Force, of 
a Brave, and Jnvinſible Courage ;, or, Fourthly in 
the Order, and Meaſnre of all our Words and Afti- 
ons ;, according to the Rules of Modeſty, and Tem- 
perance. 4 
Diſtin# N O W though theſe four Virtues may be Coms 
Dies in 2 plicate, and Linkt*together, there are yet certain 
_— aiſtintt Duties, that iſſue ſeverally from each of 
_ f Vir- them : As the Scrutiny and Bolting out of a 
Truth; from Prudence, which is a Faculty par- 
Prudence ticularly 5 = T] EE 
Sk y appertaining to That Yirtue : For he 
the Tr th That makes the beſt judgment of the Truth of 
of Things, : Things 4 
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Things ; he that moſt readily finds the way to't; 

and gives the beſt account of the Reaſor of it, 

we conclude him, without all diſpute to be the 

wiſeſt Man. So that effe&ually, the proper Sub- 

zeſt of This Virtue, is Truth : But the Buſineſs Zuſtice 

of the Orher three Virtues; is, to. procure and ſhews it 

maintain Meceſſaries, for the Commodity of in 3 

Life; the upholding of Communities, and Socie- A - x , 
ty; and to ſhew the Dignity of the Mind,: 28 j, ye oe. 
well in the Communicating of our Fortunes, as Ill rempe of 
the Acquiring of them; and more yet ( if there difficulties, 
ſhall be occalion ) in the deſp;/ing of them: But Tempe- 
Order, Conftancy, Moderation, and the like, re- 51," * af 
quire ſomething of Aion, in concurrence with yje,pye. 
the Operations of the Mind : And he that would A decoram 
aquit himſelf in the Courſe of his Life, with Re- in the Con- 
putation and a good Grace, muſt obſerve Order; Lo of 
and Meaſure. F2 -" == 

OF theſe Four Parts, into which we have di- pr, 
vided the Nature, and the Power of Y.rrue;, that is a Natu- 
which concerns the difquifition of Truch holds ral Virtue, 
molt affinity with the Sox/ of Man. We are all of 
us, both drawn,”and led, to a deſire of Knowledpe; 

and every man values himſelf upon being w:/er 
than his Neighbor ; but on the other ſide, to Fail, 
to Wander, to be Ignorant, and to be deceived, we 
took upon as a wretched, and a reproachtful thing. 

E'N the purſuit of this moſt Natural Virtue, Have 4 
we miſt 'take heed of Two Miſtakes : - Firft, the care |" 
taking up of Things upon Truſt ; and flattering 77 - 
our ſelves, that we know more, than effecually ©5549 
we do. He that would keep clear of this Rock 
(as every man ſhould endeavour .it ) muſt dili- 
gentlyattend his Buſineſs, and allow himſelf time 
to conſider of it. The Ocher is the beſtowing of curiyg.y, 
more Pains and Study upon things that are of- 

| B 
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feure, hard, and ſuperfluons, than; the Matter is 
worth : whereas by :avoiding theſe Errors, and 
employing the ſame application upon profitable 
Knowledge, and the ſtudy of Virtue, a Man gains 


_ to himſelf deſerved Commendation.; We have 


Tuſlice 
YulHy. 


heard of Cajus Sulpitins, far his Aſtrology; of 
Sextus Fompeins, for his Geometry; and of other 
perſons eminent for Logique; and Civil Law; 
which Sciences are all of them. exerciſed in the 
Inveſtigation of Trath; and yet for a Man to di- 
vert himſelf, by theſe Studies, from Common Of- 
fices, and Buſineſs, is againſt the Nature of Hu- 
mane Duty. For the Excellency of Virtue lies in 
Afion ;, but yet not without Intervals, for we 


muſt Work, and Reft, by Turns. Not that the | 


Atind 1s ever Idle; but ſtill in a Conſtant Agita- 
tion of Thoxght, even when the Bedy is moſt at 
Repoſe : and all the Xotions of it are apply'd ei- 
ther to the deliberatins, and adviling upon things 
Honeſ?, and tending toa good and happy life ;, or 
apon the Acquiring of Wiſdom, and Knowledge. 
And ſo much for Prudence, which is the firſt 
Fountain of Virtue. Cor 

O F the Other Three Virtues, we find That to 
be of the largeſt extent, which directs the Or- 
dering of Men in Sec:ery : and in'a kind of Com- 
munity of Life. Of This, there are Two parts; 
Fuſtice, which is the more Glorious Virtue ;, and 
entitles us to the very Name, and Character, of 
Good AMen ;, and Beneficence, which we may 0- 


The duties therwiſe call Liberality , or Bounty, The firſt 
of Zflice, Duty of Juſtice is This ;, That we hurt no Man, 


unleſs provoked to it by an Zzjary, and in our 
Own Defence." We are then to diſtingr;ſh be- 
twixt things Commor, and Partirular ;, and to uſt 
them accordingly : Not that-any thing is [7ivare 


Mt } 
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jn its Own Nature ;” but. as it becomes ſo, either The bound! 


by Ancient poſſeſſion, as appropriated..by the firſt 
Orcupant, or by Conqueſt , TG the - right of 
Arms ;, or elſe by Law, Agreement, Condition, 
or Lot. From hence comes the Fleld 4rpinas, 
to. be. called Arpinatiun, and Tuſculanum, to be 
called the Field of the Tyſculares; and in like 
manner is it of Private Poſſeſſions. .. Now ſince 
Cuſtom and Uſage, have rendred many things 
Private; which Natrwre made Common ; let every 
inan quietly enjoy his Zo ; and be reputed an E- 
nemy to the Publizze,, if he attempt any thing 
beyond it; But becauſe ( as Plato ſays ſingularly 
well) we are not born for our ſelves alone, but jor 
our Country, our Parents, and our , Friends : an 
with the Srozques, that the Ezrrh, and all the Pro- 
duttions of it, were Created for the Uſe of an; 
and Mr only for Mans ſake. begotten; that 
one. might be helpful to another: What can we 
do. better than to follow, where VVarire is our 
Guide? To lay Common Benefits in, Common ; 
and by an Intercourſe of Good Offices, fs Giving z 
and Receiving ;, by Arts, Taduſtry, and. all our 
Faculties, to Incorporate 12znkind into One 
Soczety. K | : 

THE Foundation of Jiſtice, is Faith; That 
is to ſay, a Firmneſs, and Truth in 'gur Words, 


Promiſes, and Contrafts. The Sroiques, that are A forced 
great Erymologiſts,, will have Fides to be as much Erymole- 
as Fiat. And that it is therefore called Faith, quia 8 of 


fit quod diftum eſt; becauſe that which is ſaid, is ©” 
done. This may ſeem to be far terch'd ; bur how- 
ever we have taken the Freedom ro apply it. 


THERE are Two ſorts of 1:j:ſtice : One 1s Two ſirtt 
the Immediate doing of an Tnjury ;. and the Orher of l:juſtict. 


is, the ot protetting, or defending the Tnjur'd 
B 2 perſon x 
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7 5e injurt- 
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for 


And the 
Deſerter. 


An imnury 
O1t f fear. 


Awvarice. 
M :emift- 
Ce/ices 


A-nhbiiton, 


Lirxwy, 


Tully*s Offices. 
perſar;, for ſo much as in us lies, For he that + 
juriouſly offers Violence to any man, either in his 
Rage, Or any other Paſſion whatſoever, may be 
taken to be in ſome degree, conſtrutively, . 4 
Aurtherer ;, and he that does not his beſt, to /ave 
his Neighbour from harm, and to keep off the 
Blow, is as well to blame ( tho? not ſo much) as 
the Deſerter of his Parents, his Friends, his 
Country, or his Companions.” Now there are many 
Tajuries done us upon Set purpoſe to hurt Us, 
which ariſe yet from Fears ; as when he that 
watches to do another man miſchicf,does it, upon 
prevention, for fear the Other ſhould hurt him. 
But the greater Part of Injuries are done with a 
deſign to compaſs ſomerhing we have a mind to : 
wherein Avarice has a very great ſhare. As to 
the Matter of Riches, they are deſir'd, partly 
for our Neeafiries and partly for our Pleaſures. 
The defire of Morey in great Minds, is to make 
an /ntereft by it: and to get into our Power, the 
means of obliging. It was the ſaying of Craſſus, 
that He that would be Uppermoſt in a Common- 
wealth, coulgl never have money enough, till he Was 
able to * tndintain an Army at his own Charge. 
There 1s a ffraſure alſo, in a Splendid, and Mag - 
rificent Apftearante; Rich Furniture ; and Men 
take dcligghe to' live-in Reputation, Glory, and 
Plenty, witich begets an Infatiable Thirſt of 


* Money tO maintain t. And yet we are not for- 


hidden to advance, or encreaſe our Fortunes ; 
provided it be done without wrong to Another ; 
and by Fair means. But men are apt to forget 
the Rules, and Meaſures of Fuftice, when they 
come one to .be tranſported with the deſire of 
Empire, High Tlaces, and Titles, It goes a 


great way, that ſaying of Emin. There is 7 | 


thoſe expos'd to Ruine, whom it is our Duty to 
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Faith, or Fellowſhip in Empire. *Tis a hard mat- 
ter to preſerve Friengſhip, and Agreement, in a 
Caſe where there are many Comperirors, and but 
one can ſucceed : which manifeſtly appeared in 
that Tempeſt which C. Cz/ar lately brought up- 
on the Government: who confounded Heaven 
and Earth, and overturn'd all Laws Divine, and, 
Humane, forthe compaſſing of that Power which 
he vainly propounded to get-wholly to himſelt. 
And great pity it is, that this inordinate deſire 
of Honor, Dominion, Power, and Glory, does for 
themoſt part infeſt the moſt Famous Wirs, and 
the largeſt Minds : fo that an Error in thjs Caſe, 

1s the more to be avoiged. 

NOW in all Ijuries, there is a great diffe- Pifferenc: 
rence betwixe that which is done upon the Sud- 9 "5 
den, and in Hot Bleod ( which is Commonly bur 
Short, and Tranſient ) and that which is done 
upon fore thought, and Council, for thoſe in a heat, 
are much lighter than thoſe upon preparation, and 
this ſhall ſaffice of Injuries offer , OT done. | 

NOW why do we not Protet and Defend Trjaries 5 
the Oppreſſed, bur abandon our- Duxies ; there 97 #19: 3 


*11; and the 
may be ſeveral Reaſons. We are not willing to Canes of 


he at the Charge, or Treuble : we are loth to ,;,,,. 
make Enemzes ;, or it. may be, we are zegligent, Expence. 
lazy, flugg zh, taken up. with particular Studies : Fear. 
or. hinder'd by Bus neſs, and This makes us leave 3!" . 


Bus'n!is, 


preſerve. Wherefore we muſt take heed, not 
to reſt upon that which Plato obſerves of the Phi- 
loſophers : as if the ſtudying and endeatouring tO 
find out the Truth, the vilifying and defpiſing of 
the things that moſt Men vehemently defrre, and 
quarrel aJout, entitled them preſently ro the 
{Character of Honeſt Men : Not conſidering, thap 
: B 3 while 
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while they are ſo jſt on the One ſide, as to wrong 
no Body, themſelves : they-'are yet ſo njuſt, on 
the Other, as to leave Other people to do it : And 
ſo rather than quit their f-aies, they forſake 
their Duties, and their Friends, whom they 
ought to defend. And therefore (ſays he) they 
would have nothins to do with the Commu- 


* nity IT ſelf, if they were not compell'd by Force : 


A thing which ought rather to be done, by Good 
W:/t;, and by Choice. For it is not the Quality 
of the AF, let it be never ſo right, but the 1y- 
rention of it, that makes the Virrue. There are 


| ſome, that either for ſavino of their Own ſtake, 


or qut of an Averſeneſs gven to dealing with 
Mankind, cry, Let every Man look to his Own 
BuSneſs 4 F meddle with no' Body x; And all this, 


r0 get the Reputation of Harmleſs people. Theſe 


Men, while'they ſb» One Bj»ftice, they fall into 
Another, © For'he that contributes neither Srzdy, 
Labbur,” nor Fortune, to the Publique, is a Deſer- 
ter of the Community, Now theſe Two ſorrs of 
Tnjuries being laid down, together with the 
Caſes of them ; and having Ttated beforehand 
the Bounds of Fuſtice, it will be no hard matter 
to aſſign  ufto every Perſor, and Occaſion, its 
proper Duty, if we be not over-partial to our 
ſelves : but in another bodies Caſe, ir is quite 


Another matter : * Although Terence's Chremes 


will have every I:4ividual to be concern'd in the 
Common * Intereſt of Aſankind: But yet being 
more '{enſjble, and quicker ſighted in'our Owq 
Concerns, than for the Good; or Evil that be- 
fals others ;\ (which-we look upon' as more Re- 
mote) *we paſs ypon the One, and the Other, 
( tho? in the very ſame Cafe J'2 quite Different 


Judgment. * It is good advice therefore, to for- | 
Ya GN i I I 6: 4 + 145 , + heat | 
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bear coming to a Reſolution, where we doubt whe- Ds nothing 


ther the thing he 990d or bad. For the Right is 
as Clear as the. Sun; bur a wavering implies the 
deliberation of an. Tnjuſtice. - | 


BUT it often falls out, that the ſame thing. 


which at oe time would become a Man of He- 
nour, and Fuſtice, would ' at another time not 
only vary, but prove the Clear Corrrary. As the 
delivering up of a Truſt to a Mad man;'vor 
keeping promiſe with him : nay in matters of 
Faith, 'and Truth, it is juſt, 1n ſome Caſes to de- 
»y,; and in others, not to keep Touch; for all 
muſt refer to thoſe Fundamentals of Fftice al- 
ready propounded. As Frft, to wrong no Man ; 
and ſecondly, in all Caſes to conſult the-Conmon 


with d1b:- 


ings, 


Faith is 


not alwass 


12 be hevt, 


Good. So that.the Dury is not always the ſame ; The Duty 


but changes with the Occaſign. Suppoſe ſuch a 
Promiſe or Contra&t paſt, as if it were perform- 
ed, would manifeſtly tend tothe damage, either 
of the Party promiſing, or of the perſon to 
whom the Promiſe was paſſed to have it per- 
formed. If Neprune (as it 18 in the Fable) had not 
made good his Promiſe to Thefeus, his Son Hip- 
polytus had been ſav'd. The Story goes, that of 

ree wiſhes, the Laſt was in his Paſſion the de- 
ſtruftion of Hippolyrus : and the Grant of that 
requeſt , caſt him into Inconſolable Sorrows. 


| So that neither are we to keep thoſe Promiſes 


that are unprofitable to. the Promiſed : or more 
hurtful to the Promiſer, than advantaveons, to 


changes 


with the 
Occaſion. 


the Orher. Of Two Evils, we are to chaſe the of Two 
Leſs : Asif I promiſe to plead any mans Cauſe, Ei!* he 
and in the /zterim, my Son falls dangerouſly Ill ; £/* 


it is no Breach of Faith, or Duty'in me, not to 
appear, bur rather the contrary : and it were 
jet worſe, in him to whom: the Promiſe was 

B 4 made, 


16 Tully's Offices. 
mage, to complain of ſuch a diſappointment, 
And now 1n matters where a man is under Y0- 
lence, or over-aw'd by Fear, or out-witted, and 
over-reach'd by Fraud, every body knows that 
Thoſe promiſes are not Binding many of them 
being diſcharg'd in Form, by the Pretors Court : 
and ſome by the very Law it ſelf. eos 
wiccof THERE are ſeveral Injuries, that are meer- 
aud and 1y matter of Cavil, and only advantages taken, 
wil by a Crafty and malitions Interpretation of the 
Law. From whence comes that ſaying, Ex- 
treme Right, us Extreme Wrozg. The Proverb 
is now worn Thred bear. Of This Sort, 
there have been many PraQtices, even upon a 
Publique Score : One agreed upon a Truce with 
the. Enemy for 30 days, and afterward made In- 
curſions upqn him, and deſtroyed his Country 
by night : becauſe the Ceſſation was for days, 
not »:ghts, Neither can I juſtifie oyr Country- 
-man, if it be true: Q. Fzbizs Labeo, or ſome 
body elſe (for I have it only upon Hearſay ) 
was by the Senate Conſtituted 4rbitrator of the 
Boundarics of Nola and Naples. When he came 
' tothe place, he took the Cammiſſioners apart, 
and adviſed themin private; not to doany thing 
greedily, or ta preſs roo much ; but rather to 
abate of their Pretenfions, than to demand 
more: and prevailed ſo far upon them, thax 
there was a good ſpace of ground left betyixt' 
them; ſo that when they had markeq out their 
Bounds, accarding to Agreement, that which 
was left in the middle, was adjudg'd ta the Ro- ff 
mans. This was rather a Cheat than a Judgment ; 
and this Indirect, and Crafty way of Impoſing, 
ſhquld he avoided in 7qll Caſes. There are cer- 
tajn Duties tg he obſerv'd alſo, even to thoſe 
A aa on rad: cant $0 
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that do us the greateſt wrozg ; for there muſt be 
a Mean 1n the very Puniſhment, and Revenge : 
and I do not know, whether it may be ſufficient, 
for the Aggreſſor barely to Repent of his Injury, 
without ſome Peralty over and above : both for 


his Own Amendment, and the Terror, and Exam- 


ple of Others. _ 

THE Laws of War, among all Nations, The Rules 
ſhould be ſtrialy and puntually obſerv'd. For f War. 
ſince there are but Tmo ways of Contending, the 
One, by Diſpute, the Other, by Force ;, the One, 
Humane, and the Other Brutal : we muſt of ne- 
ceſſity have recourfe to the Zarrer, where the 
Former will not take place. Wherefore the end The End 
of War is to ſecure our ſelves from Fiolence, in a of War. 
ſtate of Peace : and in caſe of Yiftory, we ſhould The Ro- 
preſerve thoſe that behayed themſelves with hp % 
Fonor, and Generoſity in the Afion of the War : their Ene- 
As our Anceſtors receiv'd into'the very Privi- mies. 
ledges of the Ciry, the Tuſculans, the «/£qui, the 
Volſci, the Sabines, the Hernici : but Carthage, 
and Numantia, they whoily rasd. I could wiſh 
they had ſpar'd Corinth : but they had a reſpec, 

I ſuppoſe, to the ſtrength, and ſituation of 

the Place, and ſo deſtroy'd it : that for the fu- 

ture it might not, ſome time or other, prove 

an Encouragement to a Revolt. In my Opini- 

on, Peace ſhould be always conſulted, where 

jt may be had without Treachery: and-if my 
advice had been hearkned to in This matter; we 

might yet at this day, have had ſome ſort of a 
Republique, though not the Beſt ; whereas now 

we have juſt none at all. We ſhould provide 
likewiſe, not only for thoſe that are Overcomein | F 
the Field, but for thoſe alſo that threw down /,0..7, 
their Arms, and calt themſelves upon the Faith ,jvjqeq, 


18 


Upn whit given to underſtand that. no War can be Juſt, and 
Warrantable, unleſs it be,grounded upon ſame 


Terms to 
undertabe 
a War 


A Conſci- 
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of the General. Nay I would have an Enemy 
receiv'd, even after the Battery is begun, and the 


Breach made; In which point, we have been 
ſo ſcrupulouſly Juſt, that according to the 


Cuſtom of our Predeceſſors, thoſe that took. 


Cities, or Nations, conquer'd in War, into the 


Roman Aillegeance, were made Patrons, and Pro- 


zeftors of what they took. And the Rights of 
War are ſet forth with exa& ſolemnity in the 
Proviſions of the Ferial Law; wherein we are 


matter of Claim, or deneunced befarehand, by 
Proclamation. TFompillivs the ( General) held 
.a Province : and a Son of Cato's liſted himſelf a 
Soldier under his Command. Pompilius, finding 
it convenient to diſcharge one Legion, Cato's 
Son, ſerving in that. Legion, was alſo diſmiſt ; 
bur he continuing ſtill in the Army, out of a 
love of action, his Father wrote a Letter to Pow- 
pilirs, Requeſting him, that if his Son continu'd 
with him in Arms, he would give him the Military 
Oath, over again, becauſe his former Sacrament 
being difſol/d, he could not atherwiſe juſtifte his 
putting himſelf into the Quarrel. Such was the 
Reverence they bare, even. to the Conſcience. of 
making War! There is extant, an Epiftle of 
Aarcys Cato the Elder, to his Son Marcus, 
when he was a Soldier in Macedonia , in the 
Perſian War. Wherein he tells his Son, that he 
keard the Conſul had diſniſt him ; and charges him 
zzot to engage in any Combat, as a thing unlawful 
for him, that mas no longer a Soldier to fioht an 
Enemy. It. 18 remarkable, the changing of the 
word Perduellis ( a publique Enemy ) irito Hoſts; 
tq ſiveeten the Foulneſs of the Thing, by the 
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foftneſs of the Term. _ For "Hi ( with our 
Forefathers) was as much as Peregrizus, ( a 


"7 


Stranger ) as appears by the ' Twelve Tables. - 


Aut ſtatus dies cum Hoſte. And then, Adverſus 
Hoſtem eAfterna Authoritas, What can be Gent- 
ler, than to Freat an Enemy in this eafice Lan- 
guage ? Although Cuftom, I muſt confeſs, has 
made it barſher, by transferring the ſignificati- 
on of it, from That'of a Sr-anger, to the proper 
Denominatigi of one that bears Arms againſt us. 
Nay in the Caſe of a War for Honor, Or Domi- 
nion, there ' maſt yet be the ſame Cav/es, and 
Grounds before-mentioned, to make it Juſt: but 
{till all Conteſts of This kind muſt give fairer 
Quarter ; for ( as in ordinary differences) we di; 
ſtinguiſh betwixt an Ezemy and a K:val, our Ti- 
tle, and Dignity lies at, Stake in the Ore Cafe ; 
but our Life and. Repurmtion, in the other, . The 
War we had with the Ce:iber;, and the Cimbr; 
( the Spaniards, and Danes) was a War of En- 
mity : and the queſtion was not, who ſhould 
Govern, but who ſhould Live. With the.Jiarines, 
the Sabines,, the Samnites ,- the Carthaginians; 
and wvith Pyrrhus, the quarrel was Empire, The 
Carthaginians were. perfidious ; Hannibal was 
eruel;, but the Reſt more Honourable. It was 
2 Glorions Declaration, that of Pyrrhzs, ahout, 


& ihe diſcharge of ſome Priſoners, as we find. it 


in Ennis, y 


Let Mercenaries Truck, and Treat for Gold; 
Honors a thing not to be: Bought or Sold, © 
Courage and Steel muſt end this Glorioug Strife : 
*And in the Cale of Vitory, or Life, 

Fortune's the Fudge. We'll take the Chance of War: 
Aud what Brave man ſoever ſhe ſhall ſpare © 
I tor « *; ; 5 : With 


A Br av: 
Reſolutivn, 


rhus, * 
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| With Life ; depend upor't ; I'll ſet him Free: 
Let him but Own the Gift, to the Great Gods, 
and Me. 


m | | 
. : pg and upon what pinch, or neceſſity ſoever ; Faith 


with an 1s yet to be kept,even with an Enemy. When Re- 
Enemy. oulus was taken Priſoner in the firſt; Ban; | 
- —_ of and ſent to Rome to ſolicite the exc 
ons. wa Priſoners, upon his Oath tq return : ſo ſoon as 

ever he came There, he adviſed the Senate againſt 


himſelf; and that-they ſhauld not agree to the | 


Exchange. His Friends , and Relations preſt 

him extremely againſt going back again ; but he 

choſe rather to return to the Torture, than to 

ſtay and break his Faith to an Enemy. In the /c- 

cond Punique War, after the Battel of Came, 
Harmival Tent ten Priſoners to Rome, under an 

Oath of returning ; unleſs they could obtain the 

Liberty of ſuch and ſuch Priſoners in Exchange, 

4 elicus TheyWete no ſooner out of = Camp, by Han- 
piece of mibal's permiſſion, but one of them found out a 
Fuftice. ſhift to evade the Oath : and preſently went back 
under colour of ſomething left behind him, and 

then returning, went his Ways as if the Obliga- 

tion of the Oath had heeadiſcharg'd. And ſo it 

was in Words, but not in Efe& - for in all pro- * 

miſes, the Intention is to be conſider'd, not the 

Lerter. The Cenſor, ſet a Fine during life, upon 

all their Heads that were ſorſworn : and upon 

His, among the reſt, that invented this ſhift. But 

__ the more Generous Inftance of Juftice to an 
ax ws Enemy, was that of our Anceſtors in the Caſe of 
g-revous Pyrrhus : There was a Fugitive that made a Pro- 
———_ | ets. ne” 
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Poſal to the Senate, for the Poyſoning and diſ- 
Patching of Pyrrhus : but the Senare, and Fabritins 
deliver'd up the Traitor to his Maſter : Such 
was the deteſtation they had for Treachery, that 
they would not make uſe of. it, tho? to the de- 


And ſo much for Military Duties. 


ſtruttion of a Powerful and an Invading Enemy. 


2Xk 


W E muſt not forget neither, that toward the of Tuftic? 
meaneſt of men alſo, there is a Juſtice to be ob- !9 {nferiors 


ſerv'd; even in the Condition, and Fortune of 
Slaves: and it is good Counſel, to adviſe the 
uſing of them as Hirelings : and for their Work; 
to allow them their Reward. Now there are 
Two ways of doing a man an Jrjury: the eve 


BB is by Force, the other by Fraud. The One is 


the quality of the Fox, the Other of the Lion. 
They are neither of them proper for a Mar - 
but yet Fraud is the more Odious of the Two: 
and of all Injuſtices that is the moſt Abominable, 
and Capital, which impoſes upon us . under the co- 
lour of Kindneſs and Good meaning : and this 
ſhall ſuffice for Juſtice. 


T © purſue my purpoſe, I ſhall now-handle Of Libera- 
the Point of Liberaliry, or Bounty : than which 9. 


there is nothing mofe accommodate to the Na- 


ture ofman : Bur it falls under many Limitations, Ho» to 
It ſhould be our ff Care to ſee, that what we 5" 1 
Give, may not be to the diſadvantage of the per- ,, ym. 


ſon we would oblige, or of any other body : and 
that it be not above our Froportion. Secondly, 
that it be ſuited to the Digniry of the Receiver, 
for This is the Foundation of Juſtice, to which 
all the Circumſtances of it are to be referr'd, 
He that pretends to gratifie any man with that 
which is rather to his damage, than to his Berc- 


fit, is ſo far from deſerving the Reputation of 
belng 
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being Liberal, or Bountiful, that he is to be ac- 
counted 'as the moſt pernicious of Flatterers. 
And Thoſe alſo-that Rob one man, to give to 
another, are gfity of 'the ſame Tnjuſtice, with 
them, [that take Money out of their Neighbors 
Pockets ,' to put into.'their Own. There are 
many People that look big, and ſet up for men of 
Honor, that yet have this humour of raking from 
one,” and giving to another ; and reckon upon it, 
as a'high piece of Bownry, if 'they can bur ad- 
varice: the Fortunes of a Friend, ' upon what 
Ferns: ſoever. [But :This is ſo far from a Good 
Office, that it 4s theelear Conrary., Let us there- 


fore ſo govern our Favours, that we may oblize 


thoſe we love, and yet! hurt no body. : Shall we 
call it Liberatiry, 1n L. Sylla, and' C: Cefar, the 
Tranſlation of {6 many Eſtates from the Right 
Owners, into the poſſeſſion of Strangers ? There 
can be'no - Liberal:ty in a Caſe of Jajuſtice. The 
Second Caution is' the keeping. of our Bounty 
within Conpaſi'+ "and not to give beyond our 
Avility : for they that extend their Kindneſles 
beyond this Meaſare, wrong their Relations, by 
transferring thoſe Bounties to: Straygers, which 
they -ſhould rather” have communicated, or left 
to their Fricads. This humour of Liberality, is 
commonly a&ompanied with a certain Greedi- 
zzeſs, that makes no Scruple of getting any thing, 


though by #apnc, or Injury, ſo 'they nay but | 


have wherewithal to ſupply a miſtaken Bounty. 
Nay, there are many that give largely, merely 
to be Thought Bountifxl;, and This, only upon 
a Score of Vanity, without any Frankneſs of 
Heart; © which is rather a flaſh of Oftentation, 
than an a& of Cezeroſtty, and Virtue, The Third 
Caiticn 18, the making Choice of a gut” a 

on ; 
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ſon : wherein we ſhould confider the Morals of 
the Man that we would 'oblige ; his particular 
diſpoſition towards us; our entercourſe with him 
in a Community, and. Saciety,,of Life, and the 


good Offices he hath already.done us. It would 


be well, if we could find a Concurrence of all 
theſe: but if nor, the more Inducements we 
have, and the-greater they are, the:more is their 
weight. 33 * | by & 
HOWBEI T,. ſince we do.not live with There is no 
Men abſolutely Perfeft, either. for. Virtue, or Scoical 
Wiſdom ; but with «thoſe that acquit themſelves 7erfe#im. 
very well, if they;can bur arrive at ſome faint 
reſemblances of Virtue : let this: be alſo taken 
into Conſideration, that no Man whatſoeyer is 
to be neglected; in whom there appears the leaſt 
ſign or Glimmering of Goodneſs. But ſtill we whom to 
are to ſet the greateſt Value upon him, that we value moft. 
find beſt endow'd with the we. and gentle Vir- 
tues of Modeſty, Temperance, and that Juſtice, of 
which we have already ſpoken at large. For a 
Bold, and Mavly Courage, in a Man that is nei- 
ther Good, nor Wiſe; 1s commonly more forward, 
and eager, peritaps, than is Convener. The Other 
are more properly the Virtues of a. Good an. 
And ſo much for our A/arners. 
TOUCHING the Good Wil! that any How to re- 


Man bears us: it is, Firſt, onr Duty to do much #47 Bene- | 


Good, Where we are much Beloved : but then we 
are not to expreſs that Aﬀection, in a Childiſh 
Ardour, and Fondneſs of Paſſion: bur in a Con- 
ſtancy, and Firmneſs of Mind. 

I'N the Caſe of an Aztecedent Merit, where Benefirs to 
we are not now to Fc into an Obtgation, but ft repaid 
to Acknowledge, and Requite it: there muſt be 7#% #176 
a more than Ordinary Care taken. For Grari- "*** 

tude 
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tude 1s the moſt Indiſpenſable of all Duties. If 
H:ſrod bids us, Reftore what we borrow ; if we 
can, in a Larger Meaſure + what ought we to 
do in the Caſe of a Prior Obligation ? Are we 
not to imitate Fruitful Lands, that ſtill Return 
more than they Receiv'd ? Weate ready enough 
to oblige thoſe that we hope to be the better for 
hereafter. How 'ſhould we behave our ſelves 
then, towards ſuch as we are the Better for al- 
ready ? Since ſo it is, that there are ro ſorts of 
Liberality, the One, of Beſtowing a Benefit, and 
the Other of Returning it: it is. at our Choice, 


whether we will G:ve, or-no: But an Honeſt 


Man is not at Liberty in the point of Returning 
it : provided that it may be done without Inju- 
ry. And yet we are to diftinguiſh alſo betwixt 
Benefits Receiv/d : and the Greater the Benefit, 
the Greater is the Obligation, Now the Obliga- 
tion is to be valu'd according to the 19d, the 
Intention, and Good Will of the Giver : For ma- 


-ny People do many things raſhly, without ei- 


ther Judoment, or Meaſure, They Squander 
away their Donatives, indifferently upon all ; 
carry'd on by ſuddain,; and impetuous Paſſions, 
as if they were driven by the Wind. Now 
theſe Benefits are not ſo much to be eſteem'd, as 
thoſe that are conferr'd with Steadineſs, and 


ties, and Returning of Acknowledgments, (ſup- 
poling other things to be Equal ) 1t is our Duty 
to help him Fr/t, that 15 moſt in' Wart ;, tho? 
moſt People do the Contrary. For they are 
there molt Officious, to offer their Service, 
where they hope for moſt again ;; tho? in caſes, 
where their help was not at all necdful. 


FOR 
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_. FOR thePreſervation of Society, and good 
Correſpondence ameng Men, we ſhould do well 
to proportion our Pounties to our Relations : 
and to give moſt to thoſe that are ou; neareſt 
Friends. But for thoſe principles of Nature, 
which regard Communities, and Humane Socie- 
ty, they. muſt be fetch'd higher ; as the Firſt 
thing that we take notice of in the Fellowſhip ot, 
Mankind. Reaſor,, and Speech are the Bond of 
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Reaſon and 


Speech are 


it : which, by: Teaching , Learning , Communi- the Bond of 


cating, Diſputing, and Judging, accommodate 


Humane 


one Man to another, and cement the whole Boay $5ecv, 


into a kind of Natural Community, Nor is there 


-any thing wherein we are farther remov'd from 


Beaſts, than in this Advantage of Society. It 1s 
uſual tor us. to ſpeak of Courage, and Boldneſs, 
in Lions and Horſes, but weghear nothing of 
either Juſtice, Equity, or Goodneſs in them: 
and the buſineſs 1s, that they have neither Speech, 
nor Reaſon, This Society of one Man with ano- 
ther, and of All, with Al : This Society, (I 
ſay ) General, and Particular , is of a large ex- 
tent: and herein there muſt be a Communi- 
ty preſerved, of all thoſe things which Na- 
ture hath brought forth, for the Common Uſe 


_ of Men: provided always, what ſuch things 


as are limited by Laws, and Civil Ordinances, 
may be obſerved according to the Conſtituti- 
on. As to the relt; they may be reduc'd to 
the Greek Proverb, Friends have all things in 
Common, Now all thoſe things that Men hold 
in Community, are ſuch, as Emius having laid 
down in One Inſtance, may be apply'd ts 
Many. 


CG To 
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To put a Wandring Travel ins Wa , 
Is but to light One Candle with Another : 
Pre nOre the leſs, for what I Give— 


Perefts in FROM this one Caſe we may learn, that 
Common. whatſoever we may part with to another, with- 
our any Damage to our ſelves, it is our Duty 

to Give, or to Lend Freely, tho' to a Stranger. 

Of this ſort, we reckon many things to be in 
Common ;, as Water from a River, Fire from Fire, 

Good Counſel to a Man that is in doxbt, or di- 

ftreſs. All theſe things are profitable to the Re- 

ceiver, Without any loſs, or burthen to the 

Giver, Sothat we may both uſe theſe things our 

felves, and yet be ſtill contributing of ſomewhat 

to the Common good. But in regard that parti- 

cular perſons have not much to Give, and the 
Number of thoſe that wanr, is almoſt infinite ; 
Common Liberality muſt have a refpe& to that 

End of Ennizs, We mult keep wherewithal to. 

give Light to our ſelves, that we may have the 

Means of being bountiful ro oor own. | 

Degrees of T © deſcend now from Humane Society in the 
Communt- T.atitude, of which there are many degrees; 
ties. there is a nearerBoad yet, betwixt people of the 
fame Province, the ſame Nation, and the ſame 
Langrage + And it 1s yet ſtricter, betwixt Men of 

the ſame Ciry: For among Citizens, there are 

Common many things in Common : As Courts of Juſtice, 
Frivilegss, Temples, Walks, Ways, Lanes, Cuſtoms, 
Judginents, Suftfrages ; beiide freequent Meet- 

ings, and Familtarities, Common Bus'neſs, Com- 

mcrce, and Contract. And there is yet a nearer 

Tye; and That ts the Society of Kindred, which 

is Contracted into a narrow place, apart from 

the 
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the vaſt Society of Mankind. It is by Nature; 
Common to all living Creatures, the appetite o 

oducing the Kind : And the Firſt Society is in Marriage, 
Wedlock, the next, in Children; it comes then C!lren, 
to a Family, and a Community of all things. *4*** 
And fhis is the Original of a City, and as it were 
the Seminary of a Commonwealth. The Rela- 


| tion of Brothers comes next ; and after Thar, 


of Brothers, and Siſters Children ; who, when 
they are too many for One Houſe, are tranſplant- 
ed into Others, as into Colonies. And then 
follow Matches, and Alliances, with increaſe of 
Kindred : and their Off-ſpring is the Beginning 


of a Commonwealth. There is no doubt but Kinared. 


Relation of Blood, and the Kindneſs that ariſes 
from 1t, muſt neceſſarily endear Men to one an- 
other. Forit is a great matter to have the ſame 
Pedigree: to exerciſe the ſame Religion, and to 
depolite their Aſhes in Common Sepulehres * 
But of all Aſſociations, there is none ſo Firm, Friendſhip: 
none {o Noble, as when Virtuous Men are link'd 
together by a Correſpondency of Manners 
and a Freedom of Converſation. For ſuch is * 
the Charm of That Honeſty which we have of- 
ten ſpoken of, that the very Encounter of it moves 
us, tho” ina Stranger, and makes us Friends to 
the Poſſeſſor of it, where-ever we find 16. Now 
tho” all Virtue whatſoever, is of it ſelf, Amia- 
ble, and Attractive; infomuch that we cannot 
but have an Eſteem for thoſe that we find poſ- 
ſeſs'd of ir ; yet Frſtice and Liberality gain upon 
tis in a higher degree. But there is nothing more 
Lovely, or more Engaving, than a Conformity, 
and Agreement of Good Manners, For wheve Simi irdz 
thereare the ſame Inclinations, the ſame Deſires, f names 
and the ſame Will, the one cannot chulſe my be 
C 2 on 
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delighted with the' other, as. with its proper 
ſelf: and it effets that which Pythagoras re- 
quires in Friendſhip : the making one, of many: 
And it is a great Obligation that is created by 
the reciprocation of Benefits, that paſs Forward 
and Backward, in Exchange : whictr betrng mu- 
tual, and grateful ; muſt needs, upon the Enter- 
courſe, produce firm and extraordinary Friend- 
ſhip. But- when you ſhall have lookt over all the 
Ties in Nature, as far as your Mind,' and your 
Reaſon can carry you : you will find nothing 
dearer, no Obligation of greater importance , 
than that by which we are every one of us Ty'd 
to the Commonwealth, Our Parents, Children, 
Kindred, Acquaintance, are all dear to us; but 
owr ſingle Country is more than: all the Reft: and 
every honeſt man .is ready to lay down his life 
for the advantage of thar ſacred Intereſt. How 
execrable their is the barbarous Impiety of thoſe 
people, that have torn their Country to pieces, 
by all ſorts of Villany : and who-not only have 
been, but are at this inſtant, conſpiring the de- 
ſtruction of it, by a final deſolation ? But if there 
ſhould be any diſpute or Compariſon", where 
to pay our duty,in the firſt place,our Coztry and 
our Parents are the Principals ;, ro whoſe Bene- 
fits we are the moſt Oblig'd, Our Children and 
our Families are next : as depending upon ns 
alone, without any other Retreat : After Theſe, 
our F/:ends and Relations : which are commonly 
of our own Rank, and Condition. * Wherefore 
we owe the neceſſary helps of Life to theſe be- 
forementioned : But for Converſation , Table- 
Jociety, Counſels, Exhortations, Conſolations, 
and ( upon Occahon)) Reproots : Theſe things 
are tound moſt amongſt Friends ; and let = 
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tell you over again : The pleaſanteft Friendſhip ts 
That, which 1s contrafled by a Similitude of Man- 
Ners. 


NOW .in the Exerciſe of all theſe Duties, we 


| ſhould obſerve what every man has molt need of; 


and what with our help, he may, and what with- 
out- our: help, he cannot attain : and in ſome 
caſes there is a reſpe& to be had to Times, and 
Occaſions, even before Relations : There are 
ſome Offices that we ſhould - rather pay to oze 
than to arother : as I would ſooner help a Neigh- 
beur: in with his Harveſt, than either a Prother, 
or Familiar Acquaintance : but in a Suit of Law, 
Pl defend my Kinſman, or my Fiend, before 
my Neighbour, Wherefore theſe Circumſtan- 
ces, and the like, ſhould be duly conſider'd in 
all Offices. By "Cuſtom, and Exerciſe, we ſhall 
become good Accountants : For It is by Adding 
and Subſtratting, that we come to know what 


9 


Duties va- 


ry with 
Circum- 
ftances. 


Remains : and conſequently, in all Caſes, the 


Bounds, and Limits of our Duty : But as net- 
ther Phylicians, nor Commanders ; nor Orators, 
tho? never ſo well inſtructed in the Rules of their 
Profeſſion, ſhall ever be able, without Uſe, and 
Practice, to make themſelves Eminently famous ; 


to the ſame end, are the Precepts of Humane 


Duties deliver'd us; that we ſhould put them in 
exerciſe : but yet the difficulty, and condition 
of the thing does over and above require ir. 
Now in what manner that Virtue is deriv'd, 
and whence that Duty ariſes, whictt falls under 
the Conlideration of Sociable Rights, and Come 
_ Fuſtice ; we have almoſt ſaid enough al- 
ready. 

I'N the propounding of Foxr general Heads, 


from whence all Virtues, and Duties flow ; That - 
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which is done with a Noble, and Exalted Mind; 
a Mind advanced to the Contempt of Fortune, 
and Worldly things : that Virtue, I fay, ought 
to be reputed the moſt Glorious : and therefore 
that Reproach of Enrixz's is always at hand upon 
Occaſiqn : | : 


Young Men, i= ſhew, but Wenches, in your 


Hearts : 

While Glelia plays the Brave ; and afts your 
Parts. 

You're for Exploits that coſk no Sweat , nor 
Blood, &C. 


And on the other ſide, with what Tranſport 


and Rapture do we extol the humour of Brave 


and Generous Actions ? From hence comes that 
Field of the Rhetoricians, upon Marathon, Sa- 
famis, Plates, Thermepils, Leuttre, Stratocles ; 
and from' hence it is, that our Cocles, the Deci;, 
the two Scipio's, Marcellus, and a World of o- 
thers,eſpecially the Romans themſelves,are grown 
To famous, for the greatneſs of their Minds. And 
their ambition of Military honour, may appear 
in This, that almoſt all the Statues they have left 
us, are dreſs'd up in Armour. = 

AND yet that Elevation of Courage which 
is feen in Hazzards, and Adventures, vialeſs ac- 
compantied with Juſtice, and contending rather 
for the Publique, than for ir ſelf : That Courage 
(I fay ) is fo far from being a Virtue, that it is 
a Fault, and a brutal Ferity, inconſiſtent with 
the Tenderneſs of humane nature. Wherefore 
the Srozques have well defin'd it, in calling Cox 
rage, a Virtue contending for Equity, Nor did 
any man ever gain the Keputation of Tre Va- 
EO = lour, 
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Hour, by Treachery, or Malice. Nothing can be 


Hoxeſt,, but what is Juſt : and therefore it was 
notably ſaid of Plaro. As that knowledge ( fays 
he ) which « divided from Juſtice, * rather Craft, 
than Wiſdom ; /o That Courage, which is Bold, 
and Adventurons, i rather Temerity, and Fool- 
hardineſs, than Valor : if it be carrycd on by 
Paſlion, or Intereſt, rather than for a Common 
Good. Wherefore all Men of Valor , and 
reat Undertakings, ſhould be likewiſe Men of 
neſs, Simplicity, Candor, and Friends of 
Truth : which are all Inſeparable from Juſtice. 
But the Miſchief is, that this Tumor, and 
Elation'of Mind : breaks out many times into 
a Pertinacy, and an ambitious deſire of Rule. 
For as Plato has it, the Lacedemonians, were Na- 
torally infland with an Ardent deſire of Over- 
coming. So-that whoſoever has the greateſt 
Soul, is the moſt addicted to aſpiring Thoughts : 
And to ſet himſelf above all-; or in Truth ra- 
ther to ftand Alone. It is a very hard mat- 
ter, for a Man to obſerve the Tenor of True 
Equiry ( which peculiarly belongs to Juſtice ) 
in the Inordinate Appetite of Swper;ority, and 
Dominion. From whence It comes T6 pals, that 
ſich men will not be govern'd, either by Reaſor, 
or any Publique, and Lawful Conſtitution. This 
humor ſtarts Factions in aCommonwealth, that 
work by Bribery, and Corruption, to advance 
their Power, and their Fortunes : whoſe buſi- 
neſs it is, rather to make themſelves Greater, 


by Yilence, than to keep themſelves in a Station 


of Equality by Juſtice. But the harder any thing 
is, the fairer It 1s: nor is there any Time, or 
Seaſon, that can diſpenſe a man from Juſtice. 
Wherefore Thoſe are Truly Brave, and /Magna- 
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nimous, that keep off an Injury, not Thoſe that 
offer it. He that is truly Wiſe, and Stout, places 
That Virtue which is moſt conſonant to Nature, 
in Afton, and not in Glory: and in waking him: 
{elf more Conſiderable than other men, rather 
than appearing ſo. No man can be ſaid to be 
truly Heroique, 'that depends, for his Reputa- 
tion, upon the Opinion of the Multitude. But 
Every man the higher his Stomach is, and the 
greater his Thirſt of Honor, the more eaſily 1s 
he tranſported to do Unjuſt things. He ſtands 
upon a ſlippery place: For where is the Man, 
who after all his hazzards, and Travels, does 
not deſire, and expe Glory, as a reward of his 
Adventures ? FN; Fn | 
YOU ſhall know a man of Generoſiy, and 
Courage, chiefly by theſe tmo Marques, Firlt, 
he deſpiſes ourward'things, upon an Opinion that 
a man ſhould not admire, wiſh for, or delire any 
thing but what is Becoming and Honeſt ; nor ſub- 
jet himſelf to any Perſon, Paſſion, or Fortune. 
The Other is'a diſpoſition of Mind ( as is ſaid 
before) that ſpurs a man to attempt things 
Great and Frofitable ;, but difficult, laborious, and 
dangerous, as well in the matter of Life it {$17, 
as in other Conveniences that belong tot. 
All the Splendor, and Reputation ( and let me 
fay, the Profit alſo ) of Theſe two Things reſts 
in the Larter - but the Canſe, and the Me ive 
1s in the Former : For There is the Riſe, and 
Spring of great Reſolves, that carry men even 
above the Conſideration of any thing that is be- 
low. The thing it ſelf is ſeen in Two particulars : 
Eft in Judging That only to be Good which 15 
Honeft ;, and, Secondly, in a Freedom of the Mind 
from all Perturbations, For it muſt be confelſt to 
| —_— OD” be 


be the part. of a Brave and Generous Mind, to 


look upon Thoſe, as Little Things, which, many 


Account to be Great, and Glorious ; and to Con- 
temn them, ,upon the Foundation of a firm, and 
ſetled Judgmear., . It is-likewiſe the part of a 
Conſtant, and Invincible Mind, ſo to bear ail 
ſorts of Calamity, and Affliction, as. neither to 
depart from the Order of Nature, nor to deſcend 
below the Dignities of a Wiſe man, , How In- 
congruous 1s it for a man that ſtands the ſhack of 
Danger, to be broken with Zuſt? or to endure 
the Fatigne of Labor ; and then to be avercome 
with Pleaſure ? This mult therefore beavoided ; 
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and ſo mult the greedy deſire of Mony. There Contempe 
is not a greater Argument of a Narrow, and, of May. 


Wretched Mind, than to dote upon Pelf - No- 
thing mare humane, and honorable, than tq 
deſpiſe it, if we have it not; and to employ it 
ggnerouſly, ang do good with it, if we have it. 


And ſo for the Aﬀectation of Glory : We mult Afe&ation 
beware of it ( as is faid already) for it bars a 6/9: 


man of his Ziberty , which a Brave Man will ra- 
ther dye, than part with. We ſhould not be ſolli- 
citons.;neither for Power ; which in ſome Caſes, 
we ſhoyld nat receive, andin others, we ſhould 


{ lay down. We mult deliver qur ſelves from all 


diſorders of mind ; either by Fear or Appetite : 
and' likewiſe from all Sow7reſs, and Tranſport, 


either of delight, or of Wrath : that we may be 


Calm, and ſecure : In which State, we ſhall find 
both Steadineſs, and Credit. There are at this 
day, and there have been many, that to gain this 
Repoſe, have wholly withdrawn themſelves from 


Publique Buſineſs : Among theſe, the nobleſt; 4 Retired 


and moſt eminent of Philoſophers; and mw » £fe. 


truly, of great Severity, and Weight ; who 
; Eg Eo O09” Ts 
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conld neither endure the People, nor Govern- 
ment : and ſo retired into Deſerts, and Retreats, 
to live privately with Themſelves. And theſe 
men, in this Receſs, had the ſame. Deſign with 
Princes ( whoſe privilege 1s to live as they liſt) 
that they might want nothing, but enjoy their 
Freedom without Controll. Wherefore, ſince 
both Thoſe'that affe& Power, and the other Idle 
people that I ſpeak of, aim at the ſame thing ; 
and have This in common betwixt them ; the 
One thinks they may Gain their End, if they had 
but ample Fortunes : and the Other, Theirs, if 
they can hut be content with their Own,and with 
a Little:: They may be Both, (for ought I 
know ) in ſome meafure, in the Right. Bur it 
muſt yet be allowed, that a Private, and Reti'd 
Life, is both Eafier and Safer : And leſs Impor- 
tune, and Troubleſome to Others. But the life 
of Thoſe thar apply themſelves to Publique bufi- 
neſs, is more profitable to Mankind : and more 
conducing to the Acquiſition of Honor, and 
Reputation in the World. Wherefore there is 
ſomething to be ſaid for thoſe Excellent Wirs that 
dedicate themſelves to Letters; without medling 
in Publique-affairs: and alfo for ſich Others, 
as either for want of Health, or perhaps fome 
more powerful Impediment, have quitted their 
publique Stations, being well fatisf'd, that others 
thould enjoy the Power and the Credit of the 
Employment. But for thoſe that have none of 
This Pretence, to talk of deſpiſing Government, 
and Offices, which moſt people have in great 
eſtimation z I do not only, not approve of them, 
but take them to he much to blame. Not that. 
] difallow of their Judgment, in the little Conſi- 
deration they ſeem to have for Glory ; but be- 
ts | cauſe 
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in- 8 cauſe they are manifeſtly afraid of rhe Labours, 
ats, 8 Troubles, Repulſes, and Diſpleaſures that they 
ele Þ areto enconnter. For there are many that be- 
1th | have themſelves Unequally in Contrary Cafes : 
| Severe Contemners of Pleaſure, but they link 
er 8 nnder Pain; Regardleſs of Fame, but dejected 
nce # with Scandal. Nor are they Steady, even in 
dle heſe very caſes : But for thoſe that are by nature, 
S 5 tted indecalified for civil buſineſs; I ſhould ad- 
the viſe Theſe-peopte to apply themſelves -to it 
ad } without delay: and to take ſome Commiſſion in 
If the Government. For This 1s Neceſſary, both 
th B as to Publique Adminjſtration; and to ſhew the 
| 1 Greatneſs of the Mind. And publique Officers, 

It as much perhaps, as Philoſophers themſelves, 
"d (if not more ) ſhould be affected with a gene- 
__ ral difdain of External things, ( as I have often 
ife faid) and ſtated in an Immoveable Tranquillity, 


þi- and ſecurity of Mind ; which will deliver them 
re from all Anxiety for things to come; and eſtabliſh 
id them in a life of Conſtancy, and Honor. Now 
1S this Point is by ſo much ealer, for a Philoſopher 
at to gain, by how much his Life is leſs expos'd to 
1 the Stroke of Fortune : For there are not many 
S, things that he ſtands in need of : beſide, that in 
1C caſe of any diſaſter, his Fall is not ſo dangerous: 
rw | Jt is but reaſonable therefore to conclude, that 


FS Men in Great and Publique places, are expoſed 
IC to greater perturbations of Thought, than thoſe 
f that live in privacy and Repoſe. So that a greater 


- Stock of courage is there neceſſary, and a Mind 
© | \ at Liberty from Trouble, 'and Care. But for 
£ him that puts himſelf into Bſieſs; let him firſt 


[ conſider the Honeſty of the Employment ; and 
- then, his Own 4#:lities, ro go thorough with 
- It. Wherein let him neither, raſhly deſpair, = 
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of heartleſneſs, and ſloth : nor be over-confi- 
dent neither, in the Opinion of himſelf. But in 
all matters of Buſineſs, a man ſhould diligently 
prepare himſelf before he goes about it. 
A Compa- BUT ſince moſt Men take Military Charges 
1i/on of to be of a greater Conſideration than Civil, 
Military This Opinion ſhould bea little qualif®d; For *tis 
_ , a very Common thing for men to apply them- 
"Rn ſelves to that courſe of Life, out of an Itch of 
Glory; and this happens molt frequegtly in Men 
of large Souls, and Abilities : Eſpecially where 
the Genizs lies that way, and the Diſpoſition car- 
ries them to the Profeſſion of . Arms. But-if we 
would deal impartially, there have been Greater 
and more Glorious things done in the Sexare, 
than in the Feld - for although Themiſtacles be 
worthy of all honor, and his Name, and Me- 
mory more [lluſtrious than that of Soloz, Sa- 
James being ſtill mentioned as a Memorial of his 
noble Victory over Xerxes, which is {till pre- 
fer'd before the Counſel of Solo, for the Inſti- 
tution of. the Areopagires, This muſt not at all 
give way.to That : For the Oe did oxce, deliver 
preſerve, and help the City ; but the Other will 
ever dO it. This Council preſerves the Law of 
Athens, and Conſtitutions of their Anceſtors, 
Themiſtocles cannot ſay that ever he help'd Areo- 
pagns, but the other may truly boaſt of ſerving 
Themiſtocles. For Solon was the Fqunder of 
T hat Senate which manag'd the War: And fo for 
Panſanias, and Lyſander, It 1s true, that their 
Actions, and Conduct, enlarg'd the Territories 
of the Lacedemonians ;, and yet the Laws of Li- 
cxr94, are Incomparably to be preferr'd. Nay, 
and upon That very Conſideration, their Armies 
were both Readier and Bolder. It was my Opi- 
is nion, 
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nion, even when I was a Boy, that rc 
Scaurus was not inferior to Cams Marins; and 
when I came afterwards into Publique Buſineſs ; 
] lookt upon O. Catulzs, not one jot below Cneirs 
Pompeirs, For what fignifie Armies, Abroad, 
without Counce! at home ? Neither did Africanns 
( tho' an Excellent Afar, as well as a great Cap- 
tain) do the Common-wealth a Nobler Service 
in the Raiſing of Numantia, than Fub. Naſica (a 
private Man ) did at the ſame time, in cutting 
off Tiberius. Graccus; Now this Inſtance is not 
purely Civil; but in ſome reſpe& Military, 

cauſe it was done by a Yiolent hand : But ſtill 
it was done by a Civil Conncil, and without an 
Army. It was a memorable ſaying of mine, 
that'is ſo often caſt in my Teeth, by a ſort of 
Malicious, and Envious people. 


Let Swordmen to the Gown give place, 
And Crown the Orator with Bayes. 


T O paſs over other Inſtances. Did not the 
Sword give place to the Gown, when the Com- 
monwealth was under My Adminiſtration? Ne- 
ver was there a more malicious Conſpiracy ; 
and yet by the Influence of our Diligence, and 
Counſel, how quickly was it cruſfd ? Tnſomuch, 
that the very Arms themſelves feil out of the 
hands of the moſt Audacious of the Muntineers, 
When was there ever any Action done in the 
Field, or any Triumph Comparable to at ? 
This Boaſt, to Yon, my Son, that areto inherit 
the honor of my Actions, and to whom [I 
would recommend the Imitation of them ; This 
Boaſt, to You, ( I ſay ) may be allowed me. 


Nor is it any more than Cz. Pompey (a Man 
| laden 
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laden with Military honours) aſcribed to me 
in a full Audience. My Third Triumph ( ſays 
he ) world have been to little purpoſe, if Cicero, 
by preſerving the Commonwealth , had nor left 
me a place wherein to Triumph. So that Dome- 


ſtique, and Civil Reſolution, 1s not Inferior to 


Military. And it requires more Pain, and 
Study, to he employ'd upon it. That Virtue 
without diſpute, which we look for from a 
High, and Illuſtrious Mind, is acquired by the 
Force of the Soul, not of the Body. And yet 
the Body is ſtill to be kept in Exerciſe; and ſo 
affected, as to obey the DiQates of Counſel and 
Reaſon, in the diſpatch of Buſineſs, and in the 
bearing of Toil. But the honeſty here in queſtion 
is wholly plac'd in the Care and Conlideration 
of the Mind: wherein the Men of the Robe, in 
Civil Adminiſtration, bring no leſs advantage to 
the Publique, than "Thoſe that bear Arms : For 
War is many times, either not begun, or other- 
wiſe finiſh'd, by their Advice : Nay, and ſome 
brought on too : as the Third Punique War of 
A1. Caro was : where his Authority prevail'd, 
even when he was dead. Wherefore the Facul- 
ty of Determining, is more deſirable than that of 
Contendirng, Always provided that we ſteer not 
our Courſe rather by an Averſion to War, thin 
a Conſideration to Benefit, In the Undertaking 
of a War there ſhonld be ſuch a proſpe&, as if 
the Only end of it were'Peace. Ir is the part 
of a Valiant and Reſolnte Man, not to be diſcom- 
poſed 1n diſaſters, or to make a buſtle, and he 
put beſide himſelf; but to maintain a preſence of 
Mind, and Judgment, without departing from 
Reaſon. And this 15 tke Marque and Effect of a 
great Courage: ſo 1s the other, of an Excellent 

| lis 
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nnderſtanding, to forecaſt in our Thoughts the 
Events of things to come : and to weigh before- 
hand the Good and the Bad ; and what's to be 
done when 1t happens, without being put tothe 
fooliſh Exclamation of who world have Thoxght 
it? Theſe are the Works of an Elevated Sou], 
that fupports it ſelf upon Prudence, and Judg- 
ment : but he that raſhly thruſts himſelf into 
Dangers without fear, or wit : and engages 
an Enemy hand over head : this is only Brutali- 
ty, and Outrage : But yet when the time comes, 
and neceſlity requires it, let a man fight with his 
Sword in his hand, and rather loſe his Life, than 
his Honour and Freedom. 
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I'N | the Caſe of. Raſing. or Demoeliſhing of Clemency 
Cities, there ſhould be great care taken, that no- * the Cone 


thing be done either Healy, or Cruelly. It is que 


the part of a Great man, in Publique Broyles, 


to puniſh the Gilry ; but ſtill to ſpare the X4ul- Spare. the 
titude ;, and in all conditions, to adhere to that Muititude, 


which 1s Right, and Honeſt. 

THERE are ſome that eſteem Feats of 
Arms above Civil Adminiſtrations : ( as is afore- 
faid ) and there are Others that think it more 
eſtimable, to deal in Dangerous, and Crafty, 


than in Quiet and Conſiderate Counſels, We - 


muſt never in ſuch manner avoid Dangers, as to. 


appear Weak and faint-hearted : And we mult Courage 


likewiſe have a care, on the other fide, -not to 
thruſt our ſelves into Unneceſſary hazzaras : 
which is one of the greateſt Follies in the World. 
Wherefore in difficult caſes, we ſhould do like 


Phylicians, that apply Gentle Remedies to Gentle 


Diſeaſes : but in caſes of Extremiry, a deſperate 
diſeaſe muſt have deſperate Cure, None but a Mad 
man will wiſh for a Storm in fair Weather. Bur 
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it is yet the part of a Wiſe man, to weather it 
the beſt he can, if he falls into a Tempeſt. And 
the honor is ſo much the more, .if the advan- 
tage of the ſucceſs be greater than the Miſcar- 
riage. © - | 

ACTIONS are dangerous, partly to the Ur: 
dertakers, and in part to. the Commonwealth, 
Some run the -hazzard of their Lives : Some of 
their Good names ; and Others of the Love of 
the people : Now we ſhould more frankly ven- 
ture our ſelves, than the Publique : and more 
chearfully ' expoſe: our ſelves: for Honor, and 
Reputation, than for other Commodities. Some 
there are that make no' ſcruple of hazzarding 
their Lives, and Fattunes in the defence of their 
Country : and yet are ſo nice and ſcrupulous iu 
the matter of Repurarion: that rather than run 
any riſque of their Honor, they will leave their 
very Country 11 danger. As Callicradidas the 
Lacedemonian General, 1n the Peloponneſian War ; 
after many glorious Exploits, ruir'd all at laſt; 
by not removing the Navy from the 4g:73/e, 
and making his Retreat withour giving the Arhe- 
ans Bartel; as he wasadvis'd todo; to which he 
made T his auſwer, that f the Lacedemonians loſt 
one Tleer, they might ſet- out another ;, but that .if 


he quitted his. Ground, ' his Honor was loſt for 


- ever. But the Laredemonians however might 


have born. this'Lo, whereas the Other Blow 
was mortal; when Clcombrotus , for fear of an 
Ill Report, unadviſedly engaged with Epami- 
nondas, where the whole power of the Lacedemo- 
nians was cut off at a Blow. - How much better 
now was the conduct of Q: Fabius Maximns, of 
whom Ennis, 


Fablus 
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Fabius was flow, b:t ſure, and his Delay 
Reſtor”d the tottering State, Now *twas his 

Wa 
To mind his Bus'neſs, not what people ſaid : 
He liv'd a Great man, but he's Greater dead. 


This is an Error, of a Quality to be avoided 
alſo in civil matters. For their are many that 
dare not ſpeak their Opinions, tho? for the beſt 
for fear of falling under Evil Tongues. 

THERE are two Precepts of Plaro to be 


4t 


. Plato's ad- 
aice to 


obſerv'd by all Men of Authority in the Go- yy. 
vernment. The One 1s, in ſome ſort to aſſert ftrares. 


and defend the Publique Intereſt, that all their 
Actions ſhould refer to That, with out any re- 
gard to their own advantage. The other is, 
to attend the ſervice of the whole, in ſuch 
ſort, that while they are ſerving one part; 
they do not abandon another. Ir 1s in the Ad- 
miniſtration of a Government, as in the caſe of a 
Ward : The Commiſſion has a regard to the benefit 
of thoſe that are deliver'd up in Charge : and not 
thoſe to whom ſuch a charge, or care is Commit- 
ted. But they that provide for One part of the 
people, and neglect another, bring into a City 
the moſt pernicious things in the World ; That 


The danger 


is to ſay, Diſcord, and Sedition : and when they of Fattuns 


are ſplit into partics, ſome ſtde with the people ; 
others with the Nobility : but none mind the 
Whole. This wrought great Miſcheits among 
the Arhenians: and in or Republique not only 
Sedition, but the moſt peſtilent Civil Wars, A 
courſe not to be endur'd by a Sober, andvaliant 
Patriot; or any man that deſerves a place in the 
Government ; For ſuch a man will apply him- 
D ſe 


Of Ambi- 
tron. 


Againſt 
Arger. 
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ſelf wholly to the care of the Publique, without 
deſigning either upon Wealth, or Power to him- 
ſelf; and in ſuch manner defend the whole, that 
he alſo provide for every part of it : Neither 
will he bring any man into Frvy, or Hatred, 
by. Calumny, or Subordination ;, but reſolutely ad- 
here to Fuſtice and Honeſtly; maintaining his 
Poſt, in ſpire of all Oppoſition ; and rather die 
than deſert the aforeſaid Duries. | 

AMBITION or the Thirſt of Honor is a 
wretched thing : Of which Plaro ſays very well ; 
they that ſtrive who ſhall be Uppermoſt in the 
Republique, do as if Mariners ſhould contend 
which ſhould be at the Helm. And he tells us 
farther, that we are to account thoſe for Ene- 
mies, that take up Armes againſt the Common- 
wealt); and not ſuch as with Honefly, and Judg- 
ment labour to defend it. This was the Contro- 
verſie betwixt P. Africanus, and Q. Metellus, 
without any ſort of hitterneſs. 

GIVE no ear to thoſe that take it to be the 
part of a Brave, and Reſolute man, to be vio- 
leatly Angry with an Enemy : For there is no- 
thing more commendable or better becoming 
a generous perſon, than Clemency and Good Na- 
eure. Nay towards a Free People, where all 
are hable to the Law, we ſhould joyn a Facility 
with That which we call 2ezght of Couraoe, leſt 
if we ſhould accuſtom our ſeives to Tranſports 
upon Unſeaſonable Addreſſes, or ſhameful Im- 
portuuities, we ſhould fall into a humor of 
Moroſe and unprofitable ſourneſs: Provided 
that with theſe ſofr, and gentle ways, we uſe 


ſeverity alſo, where the Publique requires it ; 


for without That, a City can uever be kept in 


order. 
ALL 
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A L L Reproef, and Correfion, let it be with- Of Repoef 


out Contumely, as being directed only to the 
profit of the Commonwealth; without regard to 
the gratifying of his Paſſion, or Intereſt that 
gives either the Words, or the Blows. And the 
puniſhment likewiſe ſhould be proportion'd to 
the Farlr: For it 1s unjuſt that one man ſhould 
have Blows, and another, not ſo much as a Check, 
for the ſame tranſgreſſion. Bur above all things, 
Correttion 1s not to be given in Anger; For a 
man in Paſſion will never obſerve the due mean: 
betwixt the two extreams of too much, and too 
little : wherein the Peripatetiques are much in 
the Right ; if they would nor alſo approve of 
Anger given us by Nature for our Advantage. But 
I am for the avoiding of it in all Caſes ; and I 
could wiſh that Magiſtrates, like the Laws 
Themſelves, would never proceed to puniſh , in 
Wrath, but only in Equity. | 


LET us alſo in Proſferity, and when we have Moder ith 
the World at will, as much as poſlible, avoid ;1 6:th Fors 
Pride ;, diſguſting of every thing ; and Arro- tunes, 


gance ; for 1t is the ſame Levity to be Tranſpor- 
ted either with Good Fortune, or with Bad : 
And it 18an Excellent Thing to obſerve an Equal 
Tenor of Life, and to have ſtill the ſame humor, 
and the ſame countenance ; as we find it record- 
ed of Socrates, and C. Lelins, Phillip of Ma- 
cedon, was outſtript by his Son, in Glorious Ar- 
cheivements, and Military Executions, but in 
Gentleneſs, and Humenity of manners, Alexan- 
der came ſhort of him : So that the -One of 
them was always Great, and the Other was 
many Times Inremperate, and Brutal. *Tis good 
Advice, that bids us, the Higher we are, to be 
the more Humble. Panetins tells us of Africanus 

D 2 ( his 
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( his Diſciple, and Familiar Friend ) how he was 
wont to ſay, that as we put out Horſes of Ser- 
vice to Riders,for theTraining them, and making 
them fitter for uſe, when they are grown Fierce, 
and Unmanageable, by being chaf'd, and heat 
by the Action of the Battle ; ſo ſhould we com- 
mit Men, that are Tranſported with Proſperity, 
and over-confident in Themſelves,to ſome Guide 
that ſhould keep them, as it were in the Ring; or 
within the bounds of Reaſon, and good Govern- 
ment, to make them underſtand the-Uncertainty 
of Humane Affairs, and the changes of Fortune. 
It is in the height of our Proſperity, that we 
ſhould cheifly conſult our Friends; and allow 
them more Authority over us thanat other times: 
but we mult have a Care of Entertaining Flatte- 
ries, and of being impos'd upon by Fair words, 
wherein we are too ealic to be Miſtaken. For 
ſuch is the conceit we commonly have of our 
ſelves; that we think no Commendation more 
than we deſerve. From this weakneſs there ariſe 
Innumerable Errors. For when we come once 
to be blown up with Praiſes, and high Opinions 
of our ſelves, we do but ſerve to make ſport for 
Others, and labour under grievous Miltakes. 


And fo much for this Point. 


Greatneſs 
0 mind in 
a Þ'svate 


Life. 


THEIR Buſineſs that Govern Common- 
wealths, muſt of neceſſity be of the greateſt mo- 
ment, and require the largelt Souls; becauſe 1t 
has the largelt proſpect, and concerns moſt 
people. This is to be given for granted ; and 
yet it mult not be deny'd neither, on the Other 
lide,that great Generolity of Mind has been many 
times ſhewd in a private Lite ; either in the 
ſearch, or attempt of Great Matters ; and the 
people yet keeping themſelves within their own 

Bounds, 


1C 
ne 


of Reaſon, and Speech ; the doing of every 
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* Bounds, or elſe mingling with Philoſophers, and 


Men in Publique Bugneſs; contenting themſelves 
in their Private Condition : Neither ſcraping 
together Eſtates, by all manner of Ways, nor 
debarring their Friends from the uſe of what 
they had ; bur rather dividing with Them, and 
with the republique where there was Occaſion. 
Now for This Eſtate, let it be, Firſt, well got- 
ten, and neither by Shameful, nor by Odious 
ways: Let a man next do good with it to as many 
as hecan ;-{fo they be worthy ) let him encreaſe 
it, with Prudence, Diligence, and Good Hus- 
band;y: and let him rather indulge Liberaliry, 
and Bounty, than Luxury, and Luft. He that 
obſerves theſe Rules may live Soberly, Splen- 
didly, and Generovuily ; and no lefs Candidly, 
Faithfully and amicably with all Men. 

W E are now to ſpeak of the remaining part 
of Duty ; wherein Baſhfulneſs, and a certain 
Gracefulneſs of Life , Temperance, Modeſty , 
the Compoſure of all Perturbarions of the Mind, 
and Moderation, are to be conlider'd. Here it 
is that we find that ſame Decorum,* or as the 


' Greeks, «prov ; Which is of ſo Excellent a Na- 


ture, that it is Inſeperable from Virtue. For 
whatſoever is Decent, is likewiſe Honeſt ; and 
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whatſoever 18 Horeft, 1s becoming. But ſtill there fponefty 
is a difference betwixt this ſame Honeſty , and and Dzca- 


Decorum ;, which may be better underſtood, rum. 


than explained : For That which becomes us, 
does only Then appear , when Honeſty is gone 
before, ; 

NOW this Decorum does not only appear 
in the Virtue now 1n queſtion, but alſo inthe 


Three former. For the Right and Prudent uſe 4 Peco- 
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thing Conſiderately; the finding ont of Truth, 
and the Defending of it, looks well in Any man; 
as 0Nn the Other ſide to bedeceived, to Miſtake, 
to Slip, to be Impos'd upon, is as misbecoming, 
as if a man were 1n a fit of Dotage, or out of his 
Wits. And fo whatſoever is Juſt, is alſo Grace- 
ful - and whatſoever is Unjuſt, or Diſhoneft, is 
likewiſe misbeſeeming. And the ſame Rule holds 
in Fortitude ; For whatſoever is done Gene-= 
rouſly, and like a Man of Corrage, cannot but be 
Graceful too, and well-becoming a man ; and 
the Contrary as Keproachful, and Misbecoming. 
Wherefore the Decorzm | here ſpeak of, appears 
likewiſe in all other Virtues ; and does in ſuch 
manner appertain to them, that ir lies open; and 
there needs no Miſtery to the finding of it our. 
There 1s in all Virtue, ſomewhat that is Grace- 
ful, and only ſeparable from Virtue, by Imagi- 
#ation: As the Gracefulnefs, and Beauty of the 
Body cannot well be ſeperated from Health - 
And fo it is with the Gracefulneſs here in queſti- 
on. It is a Decorum that 1s in a manner ſo con- 
fuſed with Virtue, that it is Incorporated with 
It; but in the Mind and Conception, it may be 
diſtinguiſh'd. And there are of it, To Sorts. 
The Ore 1s a certain General Decorum, that ſhines 
A _ in all Virtues ; and there is Another that is ſub- 
"mg Jet to This, or dependent upon it, which re- 
Srecial, Tpects every Virtue in particular, The Former is 
| Commonly defined to be 4 Decorum congruous 

to the Excellency of Man, in that which differen- 

ces Man, from Other Living Creatures, But the 

Special Lecorum, as dependent upon the Gene- 

ral, they define to be a qualiry ſo Congruous ta 

Nature, that Moderation aud Temperance appear 

in it, with the very image of @ Generous Soul, 

Op This 


And in all 
Virtues. 
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This we may judge to be the Decornm, which 
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the Poets obſerve ; whereof we have ſpoken Th: Deco- 


obſerve the Srrif Decorum of the Ports , 
when every Word, and A#ior is fitted to the 
Dignity, and Condition of the Perſon. As what 
could be more Improper, and Unſeemly than to 
bring in Theſe juſt Judges, eras, and mes 
with theſe words in their Mouths, Lect them hate, 
fo they Fear : Or, the Father is the Grave of his own 
Children, And yet when Atrexws ſays it, what 
Acclamations are there, becauſe the expreſſion 
Suits with the Perſon ! But Nature her ſelf, as 
to us, has given every man his Part, with great 
Excellency, and advantage over other Living 
Creatures. So that the Poets will fee to the ac- 
commodating of all parts to the variety of Per- 
ſons, even the Obſerving of a Decorum, toward 
the worſt of men, as well as the beſt. But ſince 
Nature has aſſign'd us our parts of Conſtancy, 
Moderation, Temperance, Modeſty ; and the 
ſame Nature teaches us not to be wholly careleſs, 
how we demean our ſelves toward one another ; 
it is clear to us, how far that Decorum extends, 
that belongs to ever$ Virtue, and every kind of 
Honeſty. For as the Beauty of the Body, with 
an apt diſpoſition of the Parts, proves the Eye ; 
and delights us in the very Correſpondence; 
Symmetry and apt diſpoſition of the Parts; ſo this 
Decorum, that Illuſtrates Life, gains upon all 
thoſe we converſe with, by the Order, Steadi- 


: j rum 
neſs, and Moderation of all our Works, and yer, 


more in another place. But we are then ſaid to _ the 


The Deco- 
of Or- 
Steadi- 


Deeds. Wherefore there ſhould a Certain reve- neſs and 
rence be uſed toward all men, hoth high, and #oderati- 


low ; for *tis the humour of an Arrogant and 


diſſolure Man, not to care what the World ſays 
D 4 of 
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of him. But there's a great difference betwixt 
Fuſtice, and Modeſty, upon all accounts. Ir be- 
longs to Jtice not to wrozg men ; and to Mo- 
deſiy, not to offcnd them ; Wherein the Power, 
and Virtue of a Decoram, does moſt eminently 
appear. This 1s enough ſaid, I ſuppoſe, to make 
it underſtood, what is intended by that which 
we call a Decorum. 
A Deco- T H E Duty that proceeds from it,is cheifly to 
Dion ,- preſerve our ſelves in a Conformity to Nature; 
fo wc A Guide That will never miſlead us ; but conduct 
thoſe that follow her, to all acutenefs, and per- 
ſpicacity of Underſtanding ; to the beſt means 
of Uniting men in Society; to That which is 
ſtrong, and manly. But the mighty Power of 
Gracef;:lneſs 1s in That part which we are now 
upon : For not only the Motions of the Body, 
according to Nature, are to be allow'd, but the 
Motions of the mind likewiſe much more. 
From the THE Force, and Nature of the Mind, is 
ws = Two fold : One part 1s plac't in the Apperite ; 
rrbations, Fe Greeks call It ageZrs 5, that carries a man hi- 
ther and thither : The Orher, in 'Reaſon, that 
teaches us, and explains to us whar to do, and 
what to avoid, by which nÞtans, our Appetite 
ſhall be kept obedient to our Reaſon. In all Caſes, 


we ſhould have a care of Raſhneſs and Iegl:- 


gerice;, and do nothing but what we can glve a 
fair Account of, This is in ſome degree, the 
Image and Deſcription of Duty ; Burt then we 
muſt ſo order it, that the Ajp:rire follow the 
Dictate of Reaſon, ſo as neither raſhly to out- 
747 it, nor out of Heavineſs, and Sloth to deſert 
it; but keep It grzer, and calm, and free from 
all Perturbation, This will make us Eminent for 
Conſtancy and Zoderation : For Thoje _— 

nat 
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that wander from the Rle; and Skip from one 
thing to another, either by Covering, or Avoid- 
ing : Thoſe Appetites, 1 ſay, for want of being 
govern'd by Reaſon, will without all queſtion 
paſs Bounds and Meſure; for they relinquiſh 
and caſt of their Allegiance to Reaſon, which 


they ought to obey by the Law of Nature: and Paſſion dif 


their I! Effets are Imprinted, not only upon 74ers both 
Mint, ard 


ody. 


our 7::ds, but alſo vilibly upon our Beogbes : 
As in the Tranſports of Wrath, Luſt, Fear, Plea- 
ſure ; What an Alteration is there of Counte- 
nance, Voice, Motion, Geſture ? from whence 
we may Colle, how neceſlary it 1s to moderate, 
and govern our Paſſions; and fo to keep our 
ſelves upon a Guard, that we do nothing heed- 
lefly, as it were by Chance, without Care, or 
Conlideration. For man was never made for 
Levity and Pleaſure, but rather for the ſeverity 
of Grave, and weighty Studies. Not that we 


are to be debarr'd the Freedom of Froliques, and 7% Fonds 
of Mirth. 


Divertiſemeats; provided that we uſe them 
only as Sleep, and ſuch other ways of Repoſe ; 
after the diſcharge of our Serious and more Im- 
portaut Duties. And -our very Liberties in 
Diſcourſe muſt not be Profuſe neither, nor Im- 
modeſt; but only Candid, and Facetions : For 
as we do not allow our Children all forts of 
Games ; but only ſuch ſports as hold ſome pro- 
portion with honeſt Actions ; So 1n Railtery it 
{elf, there muſt be a mixture of Cander, as well 
as Underſtanding. 

THERE are two ſorts of Raillery,or M:rth ; 


the One is Courſe, Fetulant, Criminal, and Foul ; Two Sorty 


the Other, Clearly, Gracious, Ingenious, and® _ 
carrilous 


and faceij- 


Facetious: In which kind, not only Planrus, and 
the Greek Comedians, but the Folluwers of. So- 
; crates, 
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crates, have written much ; and ſtuffed their 
Books with a great many of their ſayings, and 
Conceits : As Cato's Colleftion of - Apothegm's, &c. 
Now 'tis an eaſy matter, to diſtinguiſh betwixt 
a Courſe, and a Cleanly way of Jeſting. The 
One, is 4 word for a ſeaſon, only for Recreation, 
and worthy of a man of Honor. The Orher, 
not fit for an Honeſt max ;, eſpecially where filthy 
Things are deliver'd in as Unclean Words. 

NAY in our very RKecreations, we ſhould 


Honeſt and keep within Compaſs ; and have a Care that we 
manly plex- do not laſh out into Exceſſes, and paſs the Limits 


ſores, 


The Ex- 
cellency of 
Man. 


Brutal 
Pleajures, 


of Modeſty, in the Tranſports of our Pleaſures. 
The Chaſe of Wild Beaſts, and the Military and 
Manly Exerciſes that are Practis'd in our Field, 
or Campus Martis: Theſe I reckon to be Ho- 
nourable pleaſures; and we need never want 
theſe ways of Diverlion. 

BUT whatever we do, it ſhould be always 
in our Thought, the Excellency of Humane Na- 
ture, above that of Brutes, which are only 
puſh'd on by Yiolent Apperites to Senſual plea- 
ſures: Whereas the Entertainment of a mans 
Mind, 1s Learning and Meditation ;, which is 
never Idle, but ſtill employed either upon En- 
quiry, or Action ; and charmed with a delight 
that ariſes from what we hear, or ſee. Nay the 
very man himſelf, that is moſt addicted to his 
Pleaſures : ( if he has but the Soulof a Man in 
him, and not only the Name, without the Efet 
( for ſuch there are) Though he may be over 
come by his Zuſts, he yet ſtands ſo right, as to 
be aſhanr'd of, to conceal, and to diſguiſe his 
Love of Thoſe pleaſures, even for Modeſty ſake ; 
which ſhews that Pleaſures of the Body, are 
not worthy of the Dioniry of the Soul; but ra- 

ther 
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ther Contemptible, and to be rejefted. But if 


any man ſhould be found to have a great Regard 
for Pleaſures, let him be fure to uſe them with 
Moderation. In our very Cloaths, and Dyer, we 


ſhould {till keep an Eye rather to matter of 


Health, and Strength, than to the humouring 
of the Phayſie, or Palate; and if we ſhall but 
duly weigh, and examine the Dignity, and Ex- 
cellency of Nature; we ſhall quickly find how 
ſhameful a Thing it is to diſſolve in a Luxurious 
ſoftneſs, and Delicacy : And how becoming, on 
the other ſide, to live Frugally, Temperartely, 
Gravely, and Soberly. 


v1 


EVERY man muſt be underſtood to he inveſt- men Bos 


ed with Two Capacities ; the One Commoy tO 7,yy Capa- 


Mankind, as endu'd with Reaſon; and in a prefe- cities. 


rence to Beaſts, from whence we do not only de- 
rive the Knowledge of Decency, and Virtue ; but 


the very means of finding out our ſeveral Duties. 4 great 


The Other 1s a Propriety that has a reſpect par- Pirer ſiry 


ticularly to Individuals, There is a great diffe- 
rence in Bodies : One man 1s hetter for a Courſe, 
Another for a Scuffie; and ſo in Beauties; One 
Beauty is Imperious, and Majeſtical , Another 
Charming. 


both in 
Minds and 
Bodies, 


Now there are at leaſt as great 4:- Several 


verſities, and Varieties in our Minds. 'L. Craſ- Hamours, 


ſus, and L. Philippus, were both of them of a 
Nature, Wonderfully Gentle, and Gracious ; 
and Both theſe qualities were yet more Eminent ; 
and more Lahour'd too, in C. Ceſar, the Son 
of Lucius. There was a ſtrange Auſterity of Hu- 
mor, in A. Scaurus, and A. Druſizs ;, and in 
the ſame Time, and as yet in their Youth too. 
C. L.«lizvs was Gay, and Pleaſant ; his Friend 
Scip:o more Ambitious, and Reſerved. It is repor- 
ted, that Socrates, among the Greeks, was a 

Gentle 
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Gentle and a pleaſant Companion ; a Wit that 


lay much upon Hmocent Razllery, and had an 
Excellent faculry of ſpeaking his Mind, under ag 
agreeable Diſguiſe. Pythagoras , on the other 
fide, and Pericles, advanc'd themſelves, without 
any Gayety of Humor at all. Among the Car- 
thaginians, Hannibal, and among our Own Conx 
manders, O. Maximus have the Name of men 
extremely Cloſe, and Secret, Silent, Diſſembling ; 
notably good at Srraregems, or ſetting Spies 
upon an Enemy, and diſappointing their Coun- 
ſels. Thoſe that the Greeks have the greateſt 
eſteem of, are Themeſtocles the Athenian , and 
Feſon the Pherean, But above all, they magni- 
fie ,that profound, and politique Fetch of Solon: 
who, for the advantage of the Commonwealth, 
and for his Own ſecurity, counterfeited himſelf 
Mad. There are others now, ſo far from 
This Artifice, that they are S:mple and Open : to 
the degree of not enduring any thing but what's 
done above board ; They will not ſuffer any 
thing that looks like Treachery. Theſe men are 
the Servants of Truth, and the Enemies of Fraud. 
There are others again, that will bear any thing, 
and croutch to any man, for their own Ends ; as 
Sylla, and AM. Craſſus : The Lacedemonian Ly- 
ks is ſaid to have beet a great Maſter of his 
Art in This kind; and yet Callicratides, that 
ſucceeded him in his Command of the Navy, is 
reported to have been quite of another humor. 
And we find deverlity as well in the Sr:le, and 
Faſhion of Speaking, as in the difference of Man- 
rers, As you ſhall ſee men of great Authority, 
and Parts,that yet wont themſelves to the Phraſe, 
and Language of the Common people : As the 
Two Catulus's, Father and Son, and the like 
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O. Mutius Mancinus, which 1 my ſelf am a 
Witneſs of. Nay I have heard old men fay, that 
P. Scipio of Naſica, had that way with him, but 
his Father the clean contrary, and no Grace of 
Speech in the World. I ſpeak of him thar re- 
yeng'd the Commonwealth, upon the Sediriors 
attempts of Tiberius Gracchus. And no more 
had Xenocrates, the ſevereſt of Philoſophers ; 
and yet Famous and Eminent for that very 
Sourneſs. There are a world of Other diſſimi- 
litudes, both of Nature, and Manners, which 
are not yet to be deſpiſed. So that every man 
ſhould do well to ſtick to that Inclination that 
nature has given him in particular ; provided 
that it be not Vitious: and by ſodoing, we ſhall 
more eaſily diſcover and attain the Decorum which 
we look for in this place. 


BUT yet we are ſo to behave our ſelves, watue is 
that without oppoſing Common Natrre, we fol- the beſt 
low the Difates, every man of his Own Genins ; Miſtreſs. 


and tho” other things may perhaps be weightier, 
and better, we are yet to take our Meaſures ac- 
cording to the bent of our own Particular. For 
tis in vain to ſtruggle with Nature ; or to pur- 
ſue any thing which we cannot attain. From 
hence It is, that we mult gather the Knowledge 
of what becomes us. For nothing can be Gr«ce- 
ful, that. lays a Force upon Nature, In ſhort, 
there is nothing more becom7p, in humane life, 
than an Equabiliry, and Congruity of our Acti- 
ons : which, if ever we depart from, and paſs 
to the Aﬀeftation of another man's Nature, we 
loſe owr Own. For as we are to uſe our Own 
Native Language, without . forcing foreign 
Words into it (as ſome people do) and make 
themſelves only ridiculous for their pains) ſo 
ſhould 
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ſhould we in our LIVES, and Atons, ntake 
our ſelves all of a piece. 

NAY, ſo ſenlible is This difference of Nas 
thing Gord tures, that one man ſhall be hozowr”d for deſtroy- 
in one, ant ;1g of himſelf, and another condemy'd tor it, all 
a! m an: 51 the fame Caſe : as it was with Marcus Cato 


that kil”d himſelf, and the reſt that renadred 
themſelves up to Ceſar in Africa. This might 
perhaps have turn'd to their reproach, if they 
had laid violent hands upon themſelves : For an 
action ſo heroical would have born no propor- 
tion with the ſoftaeſs and facility of their Ways 
and Manners, but rather have introduc'd an - 
congruity betwixt their Lives, and Deaths. But 
for Cato, that was a man naturally Grave, and 
Severe, (even to a Miracle) and harda'd to it by 
a long habit of Conſtancy : a man unalterably 
Firm to his purpoſe, and reſolution : it made for 
the dignity of his Humour, and Charater, Ta- 
ther to ſupport gearh it ſelf, than the frown and 
Dominion of a Tyrant, How many miſeries did 
Ulyſſes ſuffer, in that tedious Ramble of his, 
enſlaving himſelf to Women, (if a body may 
give Circe and Calypſe that name) and a Com- 
plaiſance upon allOccalions to all ſorts of people? 
Nay at his own houſe, how patiently did he put 
up the Contempts, aud Flouts of the meaneſt of 
his Servants there ? Whereas Ajax, according 
to the report we have of him, would have born 
a thouſand deaths, rather than thoſe Contume- 
lies. This Contemplation ſhould make every 
man look into himſelf, to ſee what he has of his 
Own, and to make his belt of Thar,. without 
diſzuifing himſelf, to act the part of Another, 
Tyat which every man has Peculiar to himſelf, us 
the thins which beſt beccmcs him. Wherefore 

every 
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every man ſhould take a true eſtimate of what he 


is, and impartially examine his Abilities, and 


Defe&ts ; What he can do, and what hecinnor. 
That we may be, at leaſt, as wiſe in our Lives, 
as Comedians are upon the Srage : who make 
choice, not ſo much of the Beſt Parts, or Plays, 
as of the firreſt for their diſpoſition. He that 
has the ſtrongeſt Voice, chuſes the Tragedy 
of Epigonus, or Medea : The beſt Actor 


prefers Melippe: or Clytemnoſtira, Rutilius 


(whom I remember) always ated Artiope : and 
ſometimes e£/opus play'd Ajax. Shall a Srage- 


player now take more care of himſelf in a- 


—_— than a Wiſe Man in his Life? Let every 
man ſee 1n the firſ# place, which way his Talent 
Lies; and in the zex?, let him endeavour to im- 
prove it. But if we ſhould beforc'd at any time, 
by neceſſity, to play a Part that we were never 


made for : let it be our Care, Study, and 


Thought, ſo to behave our ſelves, that at leaſt 
we may not Joſe our Credit, where we cannot 
get any. So that the belt of this Caſe will be to 
avoid Shame, without pretending to get a Repu- 
zation, by the forcing of our Natnre. 

NOW to thoſe two parts already ſpoken of, 
that is to ſay, of Common Nature, and particular 
Inslination, there is a Third, that is caſt upon us 
either by Time or Chance, and yet a Fourth, 
which we accommodate according to our own 
Judgment. For Kingdoms, Empires, Dignities, 
Honors, Riches, with their Contraries, are all 
of them in the hand of Fortune, and governed 


by the Revolution of Times. Now it is wholly Let every 
at our own Choice, what-part we will Suſtain. 74" <>:/e 


Wherefore One man takes to Philoſophy, another 
to the Civil Law, a Third to Rhetorique, and 
a Fourth 


is own 


Some 
Courſe of 
Life muſt 
be pitched 
pon 
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a Fourth affets an Excellency rather in Ore 
Virtue than in. Another, But for thoſe whoſe 
Anceſtors were any of them very Famous ; They 
commonly ſtudy to get Reputation by treading 
in Their Steps: as 0. Mucins foliow'd his Fa- 
ther Publizs in the C:vil Law : And Scipio Afri- 
canis emulated his Father in Feats of Arms, 
Some again are not coatent with the honor they 
derive from their Predec(ſſors, unleſs they add 
ſomewhat to it Of their Own. As Africanus did 
yet Augment and Illuſtrate the honor of his 
Military Knowledge by his Particular Eloquence, 
And ſo did T:imetiens, the Son of Coro, who 
being a Caprain not inferior to his Father, made 
himſelf yet greater by the Addition of Letters 
and Underſtanding. But it happens ſometimes 
that the Son declines the Imitation of the Father, 
and betakes himſelf rather to ſome Courſe, or 
delign of his own ; which 1s a thing often found 
in men of large minds, that are deſcended from 
obſcure Parents. All theſe Circumſtances muſt 
be taken into Conſideration, in the queſtion of 
This Decorim, 

THE Firlt point in Deliberation is This, 
what it 15 that we delign either to Be, or to Do, 
an«! what courſe of Life to take to. In this De- 
liberation, there 1s great hazard, and difficulty, 
For it 1s in our Youth, that we arc to reſolve, 
and pitch upon the Coidition we propound ; at 
which time, we are leait able to judge of it. So 
that we are commonly engag d 1n ſome certain 
purpoſe of Lite, before we are able to diſtin- 
gniſh betwixtaBetter and a Worſe. For although 
(according to the Report of Pradicus, out of 
Xenophoz: ) ſo ſoon as ever Hercules came out 0 
his Minority ( the time for every man to chuſe 

what 
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what courſe of Life he will Steer ) he retir'd in- 
to a Solitude, and upon the Sight of Two ways, 
the One of Virtue, and . the Other of Pleaſure , 
he fat a long time conſidering with himſelf, 
which, of the Two ways he ſhould take: Yer 
this might do well enough for Hercules, that 
was the Son of Jupiter, but not for us, I fear, 
that commonly follow thoſe men ſtill that we 
like beſt; and take up an affection for their ways, 


. and Studies. And yet for thoſe that are trained 


up under the Inſtitution of their Parents; they 
do commonly and inſenſibly contra& an Aﬀeti- 
on for the, Methods and Cuſtoms of their Edu- 
cation. Others are carried away by the Stream 
of Popular practice; eſteeming That ſtill to be 
the Beſt ; that pleaſes the m0. And yet ſome 
there are, that lead the Dourſe of Life they ought 
to do ; induced thereunto, either by Providence 
a certain Felicity, or Gpodneſs of Nature ; a 
Virtuous Inclination, or ſome particular advan- 
tage of their Inſtitution : But it is a very rare |. 
thing to find a Concurrence of Eminent Wit, 
and Learning ; or to find Either of them, with 
ſo much Time for deliberation, as is needful for 
the Election of a profitable Courſe of Life. In 
this deliberation, a regard muſt be had to That 
which is moſt proper, and Natural to every par- 
ticular : For ( as is already faid ) ſince in what- 
ever we do, we muſt enquire into every mans 
particular Genizs, before we can ſay what be- 
comes him; ſo we muſt be more Carefal yet, 
in the Eſtabliſhment of our own Lives, to ſee 
that we maintain an Equality in the main; and 
that we never differ from our ſelves, or faltet 
?n our Duty. | 


F BUT 
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+ Natweaid BUT ſince Nature has the greateſt power in 


Forte 0 Thes Caſe; and Fortune, the next; we muſt con- 


; d . 
on ſult them Both ;, what Courſe of Life to fix up- 


of Life to ON; But Nature, in the firſt-place : For ſhe Is 


Fx «pom, much firmer, and more conſtant ; and it is not 
for Fortune, that 1s Frail and Mortal, to contend 
with Immortal Nature : Whoſoever therefore 
ſhall Conform in the Ordering of his Life, to 
the Inclinations of an uncorrupted Nature, muſt 
keep conſtantly to that Tenor , which is the 
Decorum of Life; unleſs he find himſelf miſta- 
ken 1n his Choice. And in that Caſe (for it is a 


Caſe. to be put) there muſt be a Change admit- 


ted of Purpoſes and Manners. And that change 

will be more ealily and commodiouſly wrought, 

under the favor of Times and Occaſions : But 

Where the Seaſon is not favorable, it . muſt be 
Introduc'd by Little and Little; as Wiſe men 

fay of Inconvenient, and Ill Grounded Friend- 

ſhips ; *tis better to unſtich than to tear them al} 

to pieces ona ſudden. But when we have once al 

ter'd our Courſe, wemulſt be infinitely Careful 

to make 1t appear, that we have done it upon 

good and weighty Reaſons. Now whereas [| 

have, ( in what is aforeſaid ) propounded the 
[mitation of our Predeceſſors ; let me not be 
thought to adviſe an Imitation of them in their 

Vices : beſide that there are many things where- 

ih Nature is not to be Imitated. As the Son of 
Africanus the Elder, ( he that adopted the Son 

of Paulus eAimilins,) It was not poſſible for 

him, by reaſon of . the Crazineſs of his body to 

hefo like his Father, as the Other was like His. 

Let every Wherefore if a man be not in Condition to plead 
carciaey's at the Bar; to Harangue the People. in Publique 
wm Aﬀeublics, or to lead Armies, there are ſome 
My Duties 
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Duties yet in his Power, which he is obliged to 
perform 7 as the Offices of Fuſtice, Faith, Libe- 
rality, Modeſty, Temperance, which Benefits will 
fairly ſupply the want of the "Other. - The beſt 
of Patrimonzes. 15 the Reputation of Great, -and 
Virtuous Attions; and Anceſtors ;, and the Son that 
does not uphold the Renown of his Father, is a 
Shame, anda Scandal to it. - 

NOW inregard that there are ſeveral Du- 
ties properly belonging to ſeveral Ages; and 
many things that: becoming a Toxng man, woul 
be ridiculous in an 0/4; we ſhall fay ſomerhing 
dlfo under That diſtin&ion. * . | 

 I'T is the duty of a Tomy mar to Reverence The Dit} 
his Elders, and' to make his Choice of the Beſt, of « Toung 
and molt approved among them, for his Dire- 79% 
Qors and Governors : For the Ignorance, and 
Folly of Youth ſhould be ordered, and inſtru&- 
ed, by the prudence and experience of the Aged. 
But above all things, he ſhould be reſtrained T5 


| from Looſe and Wanton pleaſures : and trained jould 52 


up rather in Laborious exerciſes : and in the Fa- —_— 
tignes, and Toyles, both of ' Body, and Mind. flrines 
For it makes men Yigorous, and Induſtrions, as 
well in 2, as in Peace - and even in the Inter- 
vals of Liberty, and Refreſhment, young Men 
fhould have a Care of Jntemperance : and not'to 
paſs the Bounds of 2odefty ; which will be the 
more Eaſily attained, if they be often in theEyes 
of their Seniors and Tutors, x 
 _W HEN wecome tobe in Tears, the Jabours 7% r- 
of the body muſt be abated, and we fhould en- neſs of Aze 
creaſe thoſe of the Mind : bur ſtriving ſtill, by * #*;/tom. 
all means to be ſerviceable to our Friends, 'and 
to our Juniors, by aur Advice, and Wifdom : 
but. principally to the Commonwealth. Butabove 

Ek 2 all 
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Beware of all things, have a Care of a Drowſie, a Languiſ- 
Shth and ;ng, and a Laſie Old Age; and ſo likewiſe of a 


21) Enxurious : which, as it is reproachful and dif- 
honorable, in this Caſe it is moft of all. But 
Miſchief is Double. Firſt, the Ifamy which it 
reflets upon Age it ſelf: and Then, the Il Ex- 


ample, in Authorizing young men to be more 
Shameleſs and wicked. 7 

The Dutyo 1'T would not he impertinent,. here to ſpeak: 

a Magi- ſomething of the Duties of Aagiftrates, Private 


if the Intemperance of Luft be added 0 it, the 
Pi 


firate. Citizens and Strangers. The Magiſtrates part, 


is to:conſider himſelf as the Repreſentative of the 
City: and to-uphold the Hpror , and Dignity 
of it : to obſerve the Laws, and Cuſtoms, to do 
Juſtice , and to remember, that all theſe things 
are committed to his Charge. It is the part of 
A Private a Private man, to live with his fellow Citizens, 
nan. under one Common Bond of Legal Duty ;, nexther 
falling fo Low, as to make himſelf deſpicable, 
nor to much exalting himſelf : And never to 
entertain any Thought, but to the Glory and 
Peace of the Commonwealth. "This is the man 
that we eſteem, and pronounce to be a. worthy 
And a Citizet. As to the Duty of a Stranger - let him 
Srrznger, mind his own buſineſs, and not-intermeddle with 
Other peoples, but keep himſelf within his Com- 
paſs. By theſe means it will be underſtood, when: 
it ſhall come to be diligently examin'd, what is 
moſt becoming us, under the ſeveral Circum- 
ttances of Perſons, Times, and Ages : But there 
is nothing ſo Graceful, as to behave our ſelves 
equally, and: ſteadily, tn all our Actions, and 
Counſels. 
7% Dece- BUT this Gracefulneſs ſhews it ſelf in allour 
1m of the Words, and Deeds, nay in the very Motions, 
Boy. and 
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and Poſtures, of the body : and conſiſts princi- 
pally- in Beauty, Order, and a kind of Air, or 
Agreement ſuitable to every thing we do. *Tis a 
hard matter to exprefs This, but it ſhall ſuffice, 
that it may he eaſily underſtood. In the Obfer- 
vance of Theſe three Points, we render our 
ſelves Acceptable in our Converfation with all 
People. . And fo much for This too. 


G1 


NATURE has undoubtedly taken great Care 7* Seeds 


in the forming of Mans Bedy, expoſing only 


and Agrecable to the Eye: and keeping Thoſe 
parts conceal'd, and Cover'd, which would 
give Offence if they were laid open to View : 
and ferve us only for Unclean, and Common Ne- 
ceſſities. There 1s no queſtion, but the Modeſty 
of the Mind conforms « felf, in this particular, 
to the exquiſite fabrique of the Body: For what- 
ſoever Nature has conceal'd, all men in their 
right Wits, do naturally keep out of fight, and as 
private as poſſible, in compliance with their 
very Neceſfities. Now for Thoſe parts of the 
body which are of moſt neceſſary uſe to man : we 
neither call the part, nor the uſe of it, by the 
proper name : and that which may be honeſtly 
done, ( if ſecretly) we cannot fo much as ho- 
neſtly name. Inſomuch, that thofe things can- 
not be done openly without Impudence : nor ſo 
much as mention'd, without Obſcenity. Where- 


of Modeſty 
are in Ni- 


Thoſe parts to ſight, that are Beautiful, Comely ,,,,. 


fore there's no hearkning to the Cyniques, or to 7he Obſcene 
the Old Stoigues, Cwhich are almoſt Cyniques ) humor of 


that blame and laugh at us, for reckoning thoſe 
things to be forl, in Words : which are nor /o, in 


Truth, And yet Thoſe things which we all agree 


£0 be foul, we can yet call by Their own names. 
As Theft, Conſanage, Adultery, are all difhaneſt 
| E 4 10 


the Cy- 
niques, 
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4n the Deed: and yet we uſe the Words without 

Scruple. To beget Childrenis an honeſt Action ; 

but 1t wears a Courſe name. And we find a great 

deal more to this purpoſe, againſt Modeſty, in 

their Diſputations. But we are to follow Na- 

ture, and to fly whatſoever may offend either 

A Decercy the Eye, or the Ear of a Modeſt man. Nay, in 
?n Geſtures our very Poſtures, and Geſtures : as Walking, 
and Po - Standing, Sitting, Lying : in the very Countc- 
fares: nance, the Eye, the Motion of the hands, there 
mult a regard be had ſtill to that which is Becom- 

ing. Inall This, there are Twothings we ſhould 

beware of. The One, not to do any thing that 

is Loeſe, Nice, and Effeminate : The Other, to 

avoid things that look Harſh, Rough, and Vnci- 

vil, For why ſhould That which becomes an Ora- 

The Mode- tor, or a Comedian, mubeſeem us * The Diſci- 
WW of the pline of the Theatre has a long time -had ſuch a 
Coma regard to Modeſty; that no man enters upon the 
Stage, without Drawers, leſt ſome part of the 

Body ſhould come to be. diſcover'd by Chance 

that. ought to be Conceal'd. The Roman Cuſtorss 

will not allow Sons, when they gre Men grown, 

ſo much as to Bath, with their Fathers: Or Sons 

in Law,with their Wives Parent. In theſe points 

of 'Virtuous Modeſty, Nature is both our Mi- 

{treſs ang our Guide. Pn, 

Of Dignity OF Beauty, or Aorecableneſs , there are Two 
and Gric:* Kinds : the One is matter of Gracefulneſs ; the- 
fulneſr. Other, of D.gnity : and we may call them 71ale, 
and Feale : It is not for a man to be Trickt our 

with Fooleries - or to have any thing that is Phar- 

tration faſtical, or Effeminate : no, not ſo much as in 
3 Odious, His very /Aotion, Or Geſture, How are we dil- 
guſted many times, 'at the Conceited actions of 
Stage-Players? and the more Odious, and at- 
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fe&ted Motions of Wraſtlers? And yet we Com- 
mend that which is Natural, and Simple, both in 
the One; and in the Other. The dignity of the 
Countenance is Maintain'd by a good Colour : 
and that Colour by the Exerciſe of the. Body : 
and to all This we ſhould keep our ſelves Near 
and Cleanly : not to the degree of Niceneſs, and 
Aﬀettation, but only ſo, as not to 1ncur the cen- 
ſure of Rudeneſs, Sluttery, and Negleft. And 
the ſame Rule we ſhould obſerve in our Gar- 
ments : In which particular, as well as in other 
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things, a mediocrity docs heſt. In our walking 4 Mean 
we muſt neither march ſo Slow, as if we were ds beft, 


officiating at a ſolemnity : nor yet make ſuch 
poſt-haſt, as to run our ſelves out of breath, and 
put the Mouth, or the Countenance into diſor- 


der : which is a ſign of a Light, and Unſteady hu- 


mor. But we muſt take more. pains, yet, to keep 
the And in a temper of rod war to. Natrre : 
which we may eaſily compaſs, if we can hut pre- 
ſerve our ſelves from Falling into Tranſports, 
and Perturbations, and diligently attend to a Con- 
ſervation of the Decorum here preſcribed. The 
Motions of the Mind are Two-fold. Some are of 


ed 


Thought , and others ,of Appetite. Thoſe of 


The Muti- 
ons of the 
Mind are 


Thought are chiefly employed in the finding out Thought 
of The Truth. Thoſe of Apperire puſh a man nd Appe- 


forward to the dowg of ſomething. We muſt 
be careful therefore, F:;/t, to 2pPIy our T hoghts 
to That which is moſt worrhy of them : and, Se- 


_ condly, to keep the Appetite 1n ſubjection to Rex 


ſon. 


AS to. the matter of Speech, the Power of j 
is Great; and it is alſo Two-fold, TheOne 8a 
Speech of Contention, the Other, of Commun 


E 4 lique 


Of Rheto- 
rique, and 
Ordinary 


diſcourſe. The Former is for the Barr, for Pub- Diſcurſe: 
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lique Aſſemblies, and for the Senate; the Other, 
1s for Ordinary Converſation, Caſual diſputes, 
private meetings of Company or Friends at the 
Table, The Maſters of Rhetorique have given 
Precepts for the Former, but we have none for 
rhe Latter ;, altho* perhaps, that might be done 
to00. But there's no body that addias himſelf 
That way. For if men would but apply them- 
ſelves to the Study of it, they would never want 
Maſters'to Teach it. And yet weare all of us 
Mad upon Rhetorique, altho?, for what concerns 
words, and Pereods, the ſame Rules, would ſerve 
Both. It 1s by the help of the Yozce, that we 
diſcourſe ;, and the Two' great advantages of it, 
are to be Clear, and Sweer, We muſt ſtand in- 
debted to Natrre-for them Both. And yet Ex- 
erciſe, and Prafice , will help us in the One - 
and the Imitation of Smodth and gentle Speakers, 
may be of uſe to us in the Other, What was it 
but This, that gave the Cazuli ſo fair a Reputa- 


Jrſlances of tation, both for Judgment and Language ? They 
Excellent were Learned men, *tis true, and ſo were Others; 


Speakers. 


but Theſe yet were lookt upon'as the great Ma- 
ſters of the Latin Tozeue + They had a wonderful 


Sweetneſs of Voice , 'and their Pronunciation - 


neither too loud, and open, nor yet 'mutfed be- 
twixt the Teeth. ' So that it was both Audible, 
and Agreeable'; and without any Aﬀettation : 
The Tone, without any Force, ard neither too 
fajnt, nor too ſhrill. Z. Craſſus, *tis' true, was 
a word-flowing Speaker, and noJeſs Ingenious : 
but for wegll-ſpeaking, the Caruli were no leſs 
— Now for fharpneſs, and pteaſure of 
Wit, Ce/ar, the Brother of the Elder Catulus, 
went heyond them all. Infomuch that in his ordi- 
nary Diſcourſes, he ſarpaſs'd the' belt —_ 
or CY I _ 
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his Time. All theſe things, ſeverally, muſt be 
diligently heeded, to make us underſtand what 
it is that may beſt became us in every thing. 

IN Familiar Speech, the Followers of Socra» of Famj. 
tes are moſt worthy of Imitation. Ir ſhould be 1. Di/- 
Gentle, without being too preſſing or tedions : come, 
and I would have It pleaſant, and entertaining, 
in all Caſes. Nor would I have any man take 

ſeſſion of a Common Right, in ſuch ſort as 
to Talk all himſelf, ro the Excluſion of Orhers : 
but in Diſcourſe, as in Other things, every man 
to take his Turn. TheFirlt thing to be heeded, 
is the ſubje& Matter of the Niſcqurſe. If ſeri- Cauticas. 
ous, 4t muſt be ſeriouſly handled : If Matter of 
Mirth, a Freedom of Raillery, and Lighraneſfs, 
does well enough with it. But above all things, 
we muſt he Careful in the government of pur 
Speech, not to diſcover any Vice or Defect in 
our Majjners ; wherein a man 1s molt liable to 
betray himſelf, when he talks ſpitefully of the 
Abſent; and either in Jeſt, or in earneſt, mali- 
cioully expoſes them to Contumely, and Re- 
proach. The Ordinary matter of Familiar diſ- The Subje# 
courſe, is either abqut Domeſtique Aﬀairs, the of it. 
Republique , or matter of Studies and Learning, 

If at any time we Paſs Theſe Bounds, we mult 

as ſoon as may be take up again. But be it as 

It will , it muſt be thought upon, how far qur 
Diſcourſe may be Grateful ro the Company : | 
For weare not Equally pleaſed with the ſame Seaſcnable' 
ihings, at all times. And then, as we begin a 4nd rot Tee 
diſcourſe upon Reaſon, we mult not continue ir 4%: 
beyond Meaſure. Byt as it is laid down upon 

xery. ggod Grounds, and as a general Rule, that 

we ſhould keep our ſelves Clear from Perturba- 

t10ns-or violent Motions of the Mind, that rebel 
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Nor Paſſis- againſt Reaſon, ſo ſhould we in our Speech keep 
_— a guard upon our ſelves againſt Thoſe Intempe.ff « 

rate Motions ; and that we do nor lay.open ow { 
Diſtempers of Anger, Appetite, Lazineſs, Heart. 

leſneſs, or the like. We ſhould be very Carefu 

alfo in our Converſation, to poſſeſs the Comp: 

ReſpeFful. ny with an -Opinion of the Reverence, ai 
| Good will that we have for them. There an 
many Occaſions wherein we cannot: avoud 

Let Reprorf Chiding : and we may be allow'd ſometime, 
be without yore than ordinary Contention of Voice; and: 
_ ſharper ſeverity of Words : but yet This is na 
to be done neither, as if we were Angry ; but 
we areto proceed to this kind of Reproof, a 
we do to Laming, and Scarifyins, rarely., an 
unvillingly nor ever at all, but upon Neceſſuy 
and for want of ſome other way of Remedy 
but not inAnger ſtill upon any Terms:: For 1t ne 
ver does any thing either well or wiſely : An 

yet it may do well enough to uſe.a Tempera 
anda mild way of Rebuke ; but ſtill accompany 
with Gravity, that the reprehention may-be aj 
ply'd without Reproach : It muſt be alſo: ſign 
fi'd that the Only thing intended by the Reprod 
was the Amendment of him that ſuffers it. Nay * 
it will become us in our differences, even witlff | 
our greateſt Enemies ; in deſpite of all Indignl 
ties yet, to preſerve a+ Gravity ; to keep ou 
ſelves free from Paſſion for whatſoever we dg de 
in diſtemper, can neither be well done in it ſelf the 
nor approved by thoſe that are Witneſles to thy £no 
&ftentatimm doing 1t. Tt is a lewd thing likewiſe for a mal diff 
# Odio, to talk much of himſelf: eſpecially with Tha has 
| to brag of things that are falſe, and to maky} {eſſe 
Sport for the Company. - gcrs 
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"BEING now to go-throngh' all the Points 
'N of Decency and Duty'( as That is my deſign) I 
ſhall ſay ſomething what kind of Houſe I ſhould 
| think fit for a Perſon of Honor, or a Prince, ſo ,, F Build: 
as to have it accommodate for uſe;for-That's the ;/, ,,* 
Intent of Building it: and there mult yet be hada ?:1:c8:, 
zndff regard to the State and. Dignity of-the Perſon | 
 ardlfl that Inhabits it. I have been told of Ci. Oftavi- 
void # { the firſ# Conſul of that Family ), that he was 
ie, a} highly reverenc'd for a.Magnificent Pile that he 
nd built upon the Palatine Fil{;, and that the Repu- 
; no tation he got by ſo many peoples coming to ſee 
| bulfÞ it, open'd his way ( being but a new man) to 
f, aff che Conſulſhip. Scavrus afterward cauſed That 
nfl to be demoliſh'd for the Enlargement of his 
fin} Own. The former brought the Confulſhip firſt 
iedjÞ into his Family : and the latter ( tho* the Son 
tne ofan Eminent, and Famous perſon, and the Houſe 
An enlarg'd)) brought into it, nor only a Repulle, 
rate but Miſery and Shame. It does well to have the Fit the 
ny] Dignity of the Maſter yet. farther adorned by the _ 4 
e apld Houſe, but not that Dignity to be ferch'd: alto- ** #*r- 
ignd] gether from it. The Houſe ſhould be grac'd by 
2rodff the Maſter, and nor the Maſter by the Houſe ; 
Najfh and it 1s in a Houſe, as It 1s in other Caſes: a 
wit man muſt have a reſpe&, not only. to himſelf, 
lignif] but alſo to others. In. the Houſe of a Perſon of 
» onff Eminent Condition, where many Guetts are to 
-e 4 bereceived, and men of all forts to he admitted, 
- ſelf there mult great care be taken that 'it be large - 
o th] enough : bur a large Houſe, without" People, 
1 maiſ diſparages the Maſter of.it; and eſpecially if ir 
braſil} tas been more frequented under a Former Poſ- 
mak &ſſor : for *tis an Odious Thing to have Paſſen- 
gers reflect upon it, and ſay (as in theſe Times 
. | there's roo much Occaſion) Here's the Old 
WV | | Houſe, 


\ 
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Houſe, but where's the Old Maſter? I would 
have him that ſets upen Building, take ſpecial 
Keep the Care not to-laſh out into Magnificence, and Ex- 
—_ pence, as a thing of Ill Conſequence, even in 
Compeſs, The Example for there are too many Imitators 
”* in This Kind, of the doings of Princes. How 
many have we that Emulate the Splendor of Lu 
 cullwss Villa's ( his Conntry-houſes : ) but where 
is the man that Emulates his Virtue ? There muſt 
 bea Mean obſerv'd in Theſe things, and that 
Moderation muſt be transferr'd in all Caſes, to 
the Uſe, Ornament, and Convenience of Life, 
But enough of This. | 

Three I'N all Undertakings there are three things to 
Rules for be obſerv'd. Firſt, That we govern our Appe- 
all Under= tites by Reaſon, which is a ſure way to keep us 
Y2kiver to our Duties. Secondly, That we take a right 
Eſtimate of our Enterprizes and allow Time, 
and Pains, neither more nor leſs than the matter 
requires. Thirdly, That. we keep a Meaſure, 
even in thoſe things that are matter of Dignity, 
and Reputation. We cannot do better, than to 
obſerve the Decorum already ſpoken of, with- 
out moving one ſtep beyond it. But the Firſt 

point is the moſt Excellent of the Three. 
Zhe Peco- WE come now to the Order of T hings, and 
rum of the Opportunity of Seaſons. Under this Science is 
Place and cOmprehended that which the Greeks call *EuraZia, 
Time. by which we underſtand the Harmony of Order: 
and not That Modeſty that regards Temperament, 
and Meaſure, Now to take it as Moaefty ; 
the Stoical Definition of it is This, Ir # the skil 
of aiſpofing all our Words, and Aftions, in the; 
Proper Place. So that the Ordering of things, 
8rey de. And the placing of them, are much one and the 
jr's, fame: tor they define Order to be only the laying 


together 
'O 
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together of things in their due, and fitting places. 
Bar they tell us, that the Place of Aion refpetts 
the Opportunity of Time : Now That ſeaſonable 


Time of Attion, the Greeks call *Evzaetz, the 
Latines, Occaſio. So that This Modeſty, taken 
in the ſenſe aforeſaid, 1s the Knowledge of the Op-- 


portnities of Times fit for Aftion. hich is a 
definition that may as well agree with the Pru- 
gence which we have treated of in the beginning. 
But in this place we are diſcourſing of Modera- 
tion, Temperance, and Virtues of that quality. 
Wherefore having lodg'd theſe matters which 
particularly belong, to Prudence, in their Right 

laces; we come now to thoſe Virtues that re- 


er to Modeſty, and the Gaining of a Good opi- 


nion, and Eſteem in the World : of which we 
have ſpoken largely. 
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.. IT ſhould be in the Order of Life, as in That Indecencizs 
of an Artificial, and well govern'd Diſcourſe, i reſpedt 


All the Parts of it ſhould be Equal, and Cor- 
reſpouident one to another. Many things do' well 
enough over a Glaſs of Wine, that would be moſt 
ridiculous and ſhameful, upon a Debate. There 
ſhould be no fooling in ſerious matters. It was 
well. aid of Pericles, at a Council of War, to 
his Collegue Sophocles, that was joyned* with 
him in the Command of the Army. As they were 
apon a Conſultation, there happened to paſs by, 
a very fine Youth, Whas a delicate Child 15 there ? 
(ſays Sophocles, in the middle of the Debate. ) 
Brother ( ſays Pericles) a Generals Eyes, ſhould 
be as Temperate as his Fingers. But. if the ſame 
thing had been ſpoken at a publique Spectacle, 
nothing could have been faid againſt it; ſo pow- 
erful is the Conſideration of Time and Place. If a 


man were upon a Jorrney, and going to wir 
TH, Oz 


f Time 
and Place; 
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Cauſe, no body would blame him for thinkin 
of his Bus'nefs, and conmoyp * of. his Leſſon, 5 m 
the way ; but Thar penſive;, muſing humor, at] fo 
a Jolly Entertainment, 'wonld be looked upon; ft 
to be either want of Wir,' or Breeding, in the W 
not diſtinguiſhing of Times. Now for things] it 
which are very groſs, as fora man to fall a Sing: we 
ing in a Cobrt of Juſtice: or to do any thing} #- 
that is notoriouſly prepofterons, or improper! 
Theſe are abſurdities ſo welt underſtood by all 
people, that' there needs no Precept, or Caw 
tion, in the Caſe. Bur there are certain Nicetis 
of Converſation, which are indeed ſo minutg 
that ſome make ſlight oft them ; and others donot 
ſo much as perceive them. And yet theſe are the 
Points that require onr moſt diltgent conſiders 
tion. For as It is in Muſical Inſtruments, let 
them be never ſolittle our of Tune, a skilful Ear 
preſently takes Cheque at it : and that's the Cafe 
in the leaſt diſconſonancy of Life. Only the Of. 
fence is {o much the Greater here, by how much 
the Azrcemeat of our Ations, and Manners is 
of greater' value, and eff, than a Conſent of 
So:nds. Wherefore, as there 1s no Jarr, or 

Diſcord in Muſique, ſo ſmall, as to fcape the 
animadverlſion of a Critical Ear ; no lefs quick 
and accurate ought we to be in Cenſuring, and for 
Detecting the Venial Errors of Life : Being ledJj 9 
to the knowledge of the greateſt matters, evell biny 
by the ſmalleſt. From the Motion of the Eye, the! 
from a Smooth or a Contra&ted Brow ; from| $0 
Sadneſs, Mirth, Laughter, Speech, Silence ; nay poſ 
from the very Tone of Soft, or Loud ſpeaking ®Y 
and a thouſand ſuch Common Circumſtances, we re! 
zather the underſtanding of Humane Duties 
and of what Naturally becomes us, and what rhe VE 
Contrary. N O WE 


tin 
, 
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NOW toward the Erecting of a "true Judg- 
ment upon things in This Kind, it were not amiſs 
for us to begin our Obſervations abroad : And. 


which we find misbecoming in Others. For fo 
it is (I cannot tel} how it comes about ) that 


Ewe are much better at ſpying out our Neighbours 


Faults, than our Own - and therefore it is a good 
and a Profitable Method, the teaching of Chil- 
dren to do better, by ſhewing them in imitation 
how 1ll it becomes them to do amiſs. 'In Caſes 
doubtful, and hard to be refolv'd upon, it will 
behove us to confult men of Learning, and Ex- 

ience, for direFion. Now it is very Na- 
tural for men to follow the Byaſs of their proper 
Inclinations. So'that we are not. only to attend 
to what any body /ays; but likewiſe to-what he 
Thinks ;, and even to the very Motive that leads 
him to That Thought. For as it is with Painters, 
Statuartes; may, and with Right Poets too ; 
Fhey love to have their Works expos'd, and, as 
the World finds fault, to mend them. They take 
adviceupon what's amiſs, both with Themſelves 


and their Friends, and are induc'd to the doing, 


or not doing; to the Changing, or Correcting 
of many things by the Opinion of Others. But 
for what concerns Cuſtoms, and Civil Inſtituti- 
ons, there can be no place there for the preſcri- 
bing, where the matrer it ſelf is a Precept. Nei- 


| ther let a man ſo much deceive himſelf, as to ima- 


gine that the Example of Socrares, for the pur- 


poſe, or Ar:;ſtippzs, in the ſaying, or doing of 


7I 
By Obfer- 
ving others 
we mayRe- 


i orm 0 
"| then to Avoid, or Correct that in our /elves, _ 


any 41] thing againſt Rules of Government, muſt Grez: Fr 


proary anthoriie him to the ſame Licence : For 
his Liberty, in thoſe Great and Divine men, 
we are to look upon as a privilege purchas'd 
| by 


tu?s are 4 
Priulege 


to ſome 
Miſtake: 


A General 
Duty, 


'y * Trade. 
Which 1s 
crther ſor- 
aid. 


And Vy- 
{HPtaary. 
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by their Virtues. Now for the Cyniques (thoſe 
Enemies of Shame, and conſequently of Honeſty, 
and Yirtue ) there's no enduring of them. . To 
Magiſtrates, and Perſons in Authority, we are 
to pay all Honor, and Reverence, and fo like- 
wiſe to all thoſe worthy Patriots that have ſpent 
their Lives in Great, and Honeſt Actions ; and 
in the ſervice of their Country. We owe are 
ſpect alſo to Grey hairs, andeven to Thoſe that 
are but delign'd to any Adininiſtration in the Go 
vernment. We muſt diſtinguiſh betwixt a Cite 
ten and a Stranger, and even in a Stranger, be 
twixt a Private Perſon, and a Publique. But t 
fum np all in a word, it is our Duty to Cheri 
Maintain, and Preſerve Unity, Peace, and Good 
Agreement, in Humane Society. _. 

W E come now to the matter of Trade, and 
Prefirt, which we find to be divided into Liberal, 


28 £4» Q2B'T mz=zng of. 


Cor in Vulgar Engtifh, Creditable) and Sordid, th 


There are ſome Painful Employments that catry 
along with them a General Odium ; as that of 1 
Tax gatherer, or an Vſurer. Theſe, in the firl 


Place, I do not like; and I do alfo look upon al A 


Mercenary Dealings, where we pay ſor the Work, 
and not for the Arr, to be Mean ,, and Iemoble, 
The very price of the Commodity is a kind of Ce 
venanting for Slavery, It is alſo Courſe Buſs 
neſs, That of a Retayler, that only buys in a 
Lump, to fell again in Parcels: For they get 
their very Bread commonly by Lying ; which is 


a moſt Unmanly ſubmiſſion. . And ſo for all 44e-P'! 


chaniques, they are men of Low, and Vulgar 
buſineſs, and weare not to expe any thing that 
15 Clear, and Generous, from the Shop. I am 
hkewiſe with Terence, no friend to thoſe Trado 
that Miniſter to Luxury ; as Fiſhermen, Butchers 

FL Cooks, 


tions 
(a |] 
is ne 
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Cooks , Pudding-makers : F.ſhmongers , nor to 
the Yolupruous Arts, as 'Perfumers, Dancing- 
maſters, and the whole Myltery, of Gaming. But 
for thoſe Profeſſions that require a greater mea- 
ſure of Prudence, and Miniſter Advantage. in 
Roportng.s as Phyſique, Architefture ;, the fur- 
niſhing of Good Inſtruttions; Theſe are commen- 
dable Employments, where they ſuit with the 


p 


| Condition of him that uſes them. And then for 


Merchand;zing, the driving of a petty Trade, 
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That way, 1s little better than Pedli-zg. Bur Or of Can- 
when it comes to be Large, and General, and to 49 414 


be manag'd back and forward, with Cangdor, an 
Credit + IT 1s no contemptible'Application. Nay, 
on the Contrary, This way of. Commerce is 
highly to be eſteem'd ; when he that has made 
his Fottune by it, ſits down ( not fatiated, but ) 
contented; and retires as well from his Dore, to 
the Country, as he has done many a time from 
the Sea to the Port, and there quietly enjoys 
himſelf, and his Poſſeſſions. Of all Beneficial 
hdyſtry, Certainly there is not any thing more 
Agreeable, or more Worthy of a Man of Honor, 
and Reaſon, than the Culture and Emprovement 
of the Earth; which being a Subjed& handled at 
large in our Caro Major, we ſhall te&fer you thi- 
ther for .your fatfaRtion. 


id Credit. 


HERE is enough ſaid already upon the ſeveral of Two 


tions, Which is the Horneſter, is the Queſtion : 
(a Point omitted by Panctine.) For ſince there 
is no Virt;e, but what iſſues trom One of theſe 
er Fornt aits, and has a reſpeRt either 'o Knon- 

: ledge, 


fore of Yirrue , and our Duties ariſing from Pi" 
thence. It remains now to conſider in a Caſe of ;., 

8 0 ' ”, . £1 \.. Chuſe. 
two Duties before us, whith to chiſe : ( a thing 


that often happens) and of Two Honeſt Propoſi- 
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ledge, Society, Courage, or Maderation ;, it muſt 
neceſſarily be, that upon a' Complication of theſe 


Virtues, there mult likewiſe enſue a Competition 


of Duties, Now it | is my 0 pinion, that. Man! 


kind is Naturally more concerned in Offices that 


relate to the Community, than in 'matters that 
only affe& the Underſtanding ; which may be 
thus made out. Take a wiſe man, thar has the 
World at Will, both for Fortune and Leiſure 
let him conſider with, himſelf, and contemplate 
all things whatſoeyer, that are worth the Know: 
ing. He would be. yet ſick of his Life, for alf 
this, .if he were toſpend his time wholly in ſo- 
lirnde,, and without a Companion. ' 1 
T HE Principal Virtue is ( as I have faid) 
That, which the Greeks call azgia and We, Wiſ- 
dom. But their gegrnas ( or Prudence) is quite 
Azother thing; being the 5kill of Fudging what 
we are to do, and what not : Or of diſtinguiſhin 
betwixt Good and Evil. Whereas Wiſdom chic 
we call the Principal ) « rhe Knowledge of thing; 
Divine and Humane : Wherein 1s  comprehended 
4 certain Correſpondence betwixt the Gbds, and 
Men, aud a Society among Themſelves. Now if 
This be the molt Eminent Yirtze, as Certainly it 
is. So muſt that likewiſe be the moſt Eminent 
Duty, which refers to Community. For the 
Speculation and Perception ' of things ;, is but, lane 
and imperfett, if it be not follow'd with Action, 
which {tion is beſt ſeen, in providing for the 
Common Benefits of Mankind : And muſt there 
fore . be reduced to the Subje&t of Humane $o- 


Liety., in preference to the naked Underftandingy 


of things. \And this does every "Good man find 
to be True, upon his Own Practice, *and Obſer- 
ration. For where's the man, that is fo tranf 
es ported 


ported with a Thirſt of Knowledge, or a deſire 
of piercing into the Nature of things, that if he 


| ould be call'd upon the'ſuddain, to the Relief of 
| his:Country, his Father, or, his Friend, that were 
| in danger : Where. is the Man (I ſay) that in 


the heat and rapture of his moſt Divine Contem- 
plations, would nor quit All,toattend this Duty, 
even ſuppoſing him to be in his Thoughts alrea- 


| dy numbring the Stars, and taking meaſure of the 


Univerſe ? This gives us to tinderſtand, that the 
Offices of Juſtice, conducing to the Common 7uftice 
Utility of Mankind ( than which nothing ought 77 vali 
to be dearewtous ) are of ſo much greater im- cence. 


portance, than theſe of Study and Science; and 


© never was any man fo taken: up in his Life, and 


Application, with the ſearch of Knowledge, as 
pot yet. to have an Eye to his Duty to the Pub- 
lique ; and to Conlult the well-being of Sociable 
Nature : As we ſee in the Inſtance of Lycias the our Conn 
Pythagorean, to the Theban Epaminonaas; and ty in the 
in That of Pluto, to Dion of Syracuſe ;, and di- f#/t place. 
yers others that train'd ap their Diſciples to 
the Love, Knowledge, and Exerciſe of Civil 
Duties. And for the ſervice, (if any at all) 
which I my ſelf have rendr'd to the Republique, 
I muſt aſcribe it to my Maſters,and to my Books, 
that inſtructed, and fitted Me for my Function. 
For great men do not only teach the Lovers of 
Learning during their Lives; but in their very 
Graves too : Tranſmitting their Precepts down 
to after times, for the Uſe of Poſterity: Now 


| toſhew how much Their Leiſures contributed to 


our Buſineſs : Theſe Eminent men have not ſlipt 
ſo much as any one point appertaining tothe 
Laws, Manners, and Diſcipline of the Common- 


wealth ; but have ſtill, with all cheir Faculties, 


F 2 apply- 
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dpplyed the Fruits of their Labors and Studies 
to the well-being of the Publique. So that a Co 
pious Eloquence, joyned with Prudence, is much 
more prohtable, than the moſt refin'd ſubrilty 
of Thoyght, without ſpeaking. For Meditation 
does only C;rculate within it ſelf ; Whereas El 
hence works upon Others, and Inſinuates it elf 
1to the Aﬀe&tions of all that hear ir. We mult 
not imagine that Zees gather into Swarnms, upon 
a deſign to. make their Cells, but it is in their 
Nature to Congreoate, and then they work their 
Combs. And io it iswith Men, who are mudi 


more Sociable by Nature ; when they are gotten 


together, they Conſult their Common buſineſs, 
Now for That Virtue ( of J«ſtice ) which pro- 
vides for the Defence, and Converſation of Men 
1n Society; if it be not accompanied with the 
Underſtanding of Things, it is but ſolitary, and 
F.uitleſs., And what is Courage without the 
ſoftneſs of Humane Courteſie, and Candor, but 
a Szvage, and Outragious Brutality * From hence 
we may infer the Excellency of a Pratical Juſtice, 
in the Ordering of Mankind; above the force, 
and effet of a Specxlative Notion. There are 
ſome people that Phanſie all Leagues and Aſſo 
ciations amongſt men, to ariſe from the need 
that one man has for another, toward the ſup 
plying of our Natural, and Common Neceſſities: 
becauſe (ſay They) if Providence had deliver'd 
us from This Care of Looking after: Food, and 
Cloathing, by appointing ſome Extraordinary 
way for the furaiſhing of it; no man, of either 
Brains, or Virtue, . would ever trouble his head 
abous Bulineſs ; but wholly deliver himſelf up to 
the attaining .of Wiſdom: . But This is a miſtake: 
For even in That Condition, a man would fly = 

| litude, 


- 
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litude, and wiſh 'for a Companion in his very 
Studies: he would be willing to Teach, and to 
Learn; to Hear, and to Speak. So that be- 
yond queſtion, the Duties that defend, and {up- 

rt men in Society, are more to be eſteem'd 


| than thoſe, that barely relate to Learning, and 


Knowledge. 
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I T may be another Queſtion whether Thes 7uftice ard 


Community Which is ſo Conſonant to Nature, be 
in all Caſes to be preferr'd to Modeſty, and 21s- 
deration. Now I. think Not. ' For there are 
ſome things, partly ſo foul, and in part fo flagi- 
tious, that awiſe man (even if it were to ſave 
his Country ) would not be guilty of them. Po- 
ſidonius has made a large Colle&tion of ſuch C3- 
ſes: But ſo filthy, ſo obſcene, that a man cannot 
honeſtly repeat them. Now why ſhould any 
man do that for the aving of his Country, which 
his Country it ſelf would rather periſh, than any 
member it ſelf wonld do ? Bnt ' however, this 
is the beſt on't; that it can never be for the In- 
tereſt of the publique, to have a wiſe man do 
any ſuch thing. Let it be therefore concluded, 
that of all Duties we are to prefer thoſe that 
tend toward the Maintaining of Society. For a 
Conſederate Afton preſumes an Antecedent Cogni- 
tion, and Wiſdom. 'thaTit is more to Do Cor- 


4a 


| ſiderately, than to Think Wiſely. But let This 


ſuffice; for the matter is made fo plain, that 
there will be no difficulty to reſolve upon Two 


Tempe- 


rance c1m- 
4\d. 


Duties ja queſtion, which to Cauſe. But then Degrees of 
in the Cemmunity it ſelf, there are ſeveral De- Putes. 


grees of Duties, in ſubordination one _tq ano- 
ther. The Firſt is what we owe to the Immor- 


*Ftal Gods; the Second, to our Country; the 


Third to our Parents, and fo in Order, ſuc- 
F 3 ceſlively, 
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cefſively, to Others. Upon'a Brief Difquiſiria 
of This Matter, it-will appear:that the point in 
debare, is not only which is koreft ;- and which 
the Contrary : but of T wo honeſt propeſiteons ; which 
is the Honeſterr, and/ then, which» is the Honeſtrf 
of All. This :(as'Þ have. ſaid)” was flipt by 
Panetins;, but let us now proceed. - FROM 


, 


The End of the Firſt Boik, 
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N What manner Duties ariſe from Virtue, The $b- 
and from every. diſtin& Branch of it, is j*# of 744 
ſufficiently explained, ( as I conceive) -in B'9% 


the Former Book. It remains now ( my 
Son Mares ) that we proceed upon ſome cer- 
tain ſorts of Duty, that have a regard to the 
ſplendor .and Ornament of Life : As to Riches, 
Power ;. and a Competent proviſion of, things 
Commodious for the Uſe of Man. The matter 
in queſtion was, ( as I told you ) Eft whart' is 


Profitable, and what mor. Secondly, What 1s 


more Profitable Comparatively with that which 
is Teſs: And Laſily, What's moſt Profitable of 
All things,  wirhout Compariſon. You have here 
the Subject of This Treatiſe : But before enter 
upon this Diſcourſe it ſelf, muſt give*'you a word 
or two of my Purpoſe and Intention. | 


THERE are a great many I know that have Tye 7c. 
been excited, by my Books, to the Love of Let- du#ton. 


ters : And to the love, not only of Reading, but 

of Writing alfo : And yet Philoſophy has gotren 

{o Ill a Name in the World, ( verily with ſome 
o F 4 good 


hands, to which the 
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_ men too) that I am afraid ſometimes, of 
azzarding my Credit with them; for beſtowing 
ſo much Time, and Labor upon This Study. 
But truly, for my Own part, ſo long as the Ma- 
nagement of Publique _ paſt through thoſe 

Eommopwealth had de- 
liver'd up it ſelf: All my Thoughts, and Cares 
were direted That way : But when: One man 
came to Graſp all, and that there was no longer 
Any place for, Authority, or Counſel, ( thoſe 
Publique-ſpirited men beifig gone too, that had 


' been my Partners in theCharge of the Govern- 


ment ) It was not for me, either on the One 
hand, tq abandon my ſelf to an Anxious, and 
jrkſom Melancholy; or, on the other , to 
plynge my ſelf into Pleaſures, below the Dignity 
of my Profeſſion. 'Oh ! that the Republique 
might have continu'd ſtill in the Former ſtate, 
without falling 'into thoſe hands; that ſought 
not. ſo much the Change of Affairs, as the Total 
Ruine of them, For if the Commonwealth 
were Now ſtanding, I' ſhould be doing art this 
inſtant juſt as I did before. Firſt, my BuSnefs 
would lie more at the Bar, than 'In'my*Study; 
and Secondly, I ſhould now be ſetting down my 
Pleadings, as formerly, jnſtead of theſe Morals: 
But. ſince the Diſſolution of the Government, 
that took up all my Cares, my Thoughts, my 
Studies; There's no. more Law, or Senate-Im- 
ployment. | Matters being brought ro This Paſs, 
{ond *is_ not for any man that has a'Sau), to ſit 

ill,” and do nathing. )' What conld I better do, 
than to betake my ſelf ro my Philoſophy; My 
Firſt Study, and the moſt Innocent, the Honeſteſt 
Djverſion of my Troubles ? It was the Inftitu- 


Hon of 'my Youth; and T ſpent a great deal of 


Tune 
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Time uporrt : Tilt T-came afterward to puſh my. 


Fortune in the World, for Offices, and Prefer- 
ments; and then I dedicated my ſelf wholly to 
the Government : But ſtill referving Thoſe hours 
for 'Philoſophy, which I had to ſpare from the 
Publique, - and my Friends ; ard Thoſe very 
hours were ſpent in Reading too; (for 1 had no 
Leiſure to Write. The Calamity of thoſe Times 
was Extreme: and 'yet we havedrawn This Be- 
nefit from it, that we are now at Liberty to com- 
mit thoſe things to Letters which aur Country- 
men were very little acquainted with, tho' in 
themſelves infinitely worth the Knowing. For 
(in the ' name of all the Gods!) What is more 
deſrrable than Wiſdom ? more Excellent , more 
uſeful to a man? or what more worthy of him? 


$r 


We call the Lovers of it, Philoſophers, from the The Praiſe 


very Erymon of the word : For Philoſophy, by of "bilo- 


Interpretation, is only rhe Love of Wiſdom. The {0P"y- 


Ancients defin'd it to be rhe Science of things Di- 
vine ard Humane :, and of their Cauſes, What 
will any man ſpeak well of, I wonder, that re- 
_ this Study ? if he ſeeks: either the De- 
ight of his Mind, or the allaying of his cares, 
this is the Stndy that daes it Incomparably above 
all others : For ic furniſhes him, every day, with 
ſomething or other, -toward Attaining, , and En- 
joying a Virtuous, and a Happy Life. If Vir- 
tne, or an Unſhaken conſtancy, be his Bus'neſs, 
it is either to: be compalſed This-way, or not at 
all. "There is not any thing ſo ſmall, but there 
goes Art, and Application toward the acquiring 
of it: And ſhall any man be ſo mad then, as to 
think that there needs none toward the moſt Im- 
portant Acquiſition of our Lives ? But if there 
be any Diſcipline of Virtue, where ſhall wg "2s 
5 es it 1s; | I 


F- 
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for it; if we depart from This way of finding it 
out ? This Queſtion, as it fallsproperly under 
another - Topique,, So we have handled-it in ano- 
ther place; and more accurately t00:;- That 1s to 
ſay, 1n-our-Exhortations to Philoſophy. My pre- 
ſent purpoſe is only to-ſet. forth, that having no- 
thing: .any longer to'do, in the Government, 
I made-: choice of This: Subjet for my private 
Entertainment. But I muſt expe to be here 
encounter'd, .and that. by ſome of the Learned 
too, with a charge of- contradicting my ſelf, 

An 0bj:4i- For how does it conliſt, ſay they, the entring 
on Anjwer- upon Diſputes, and delivering Precepts of Duty, 
_ as things Certain; and yet at. the ſame tune, to 
maintain that we have" no certain Knowledge of 
any thing ? 1 ſhould be glad to be a. little better 
underſtood; For I. am: none of thoſe Roving, 
Waandring heads, that Live, and Live on; with- 
out propoling to themſelves any Scope, or De- 
{iign. How Miſerable: were 'That mans mind, 
or rather. his. Life, that ſhould be. debarr'd the 
Uſe of his Reaſon, not-only in the matter of Ar- 
gument, .but in the-main End of his-Being? 
Now for thoſe Points which Others Divide, into 
Certain, and Uncertain ; it -pleaſes: me better, 
that they ſhould: be diſtinguiſhed by calling them 
Probable, or' Impro3able.. : And what ſhould hin- 
der menow from Embracing the One, and dil- 
allowing the Other ? provided that 1 keep my 
ſelf from ,being either 'Arrogantly. poſitive ; or 
Raſh and Inconſiderate ; Twoqualities that hold 
no fellowſhip with Wiſdom. But our people, 
on- the Other ſide, will diſpute every thing : ' For 
( fay they ) without comparing Both parts, how 
fhall any man know which1s the &ghr ? But This 
taatter (1 ſuppoſe ) 1s ſufficiently clear'd, {2.8 
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Academical - Outſtions. © Now "for Yon 5 (my 
Son ) tho? yoa ave been trait'd-up int the moſt 
Ancient, and Noble fort of Phitsfophy,” and un- 
det the Inſtitution of Cratippmis' (an! Author 
not. inferior to the 'moſt Venerabte Fonnders of 
it) I would not have you a Strariger yet to your 
Fathers Writings , * which you” will ' not find 
differing from your Own. ' But” now 'to. the 
Point. PUTRRF 7) 


I 


WE have, for methods ſake, made a Diſtri- The Ditri- 


8; 


bution of Humane Duties into Five Parts; Tio, bution of 


upon the Points of Decency, and YVireue ; Two the Woule 


more, with a fel] *X to the Commudionſneſs of Work., 


Life ;, as Power," Wealth, &c. And a Fifth, with 
a regard to our Flef#on, rather of Ove, than 
Another, when' ſeveral things, "either 'Good, or 
Profitable, meet in" Competition. - We have al- 
ready gone through'the Firſt Branch of this Di- 
viſion which I muſt reconimend to your parti- 


cular Attention, and Study. The Point now in The wad 
hand is That which we call Profirable > A word, Yrofitable 
which by the Corruption of Time, and' Cuſtom, '* Corruttt 


js perverted inſenſibly ro/ the ſiznification ' of © 


ſomewhat that may 'be ſeparated' from Honeſty : 
as if any thing could be Profirable, that werg'mnot 
Honeſt, or any thing Honeft, without heing Pro- 
fitable ; an Error of the moſt pernicious conſe- 
quence imaginable to the Life *of man. Theſe 
Three Points, how confuſed ſoever 'they may 
appear to be, are; yet by Philofophers of great 
Authority, | very Judiciouſly, and ingennonſly 
diſtinguiſhed in the Imagination : concluding in 


This, that wharſoever 2s Profitable, ' is Honeſt, Profitable 
ind whatſoever 1s Honeſt, is Profitable : And 44 He- | 


conſequently that whatſoever is Firher of them, 


- the Orher, From the not underſtanding 'of 


this 


nelir are 
Converti- 
bleTerms, 
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this matter aright, it comes often to paſs, that 
we have a Cunning, Artificial fore of People, in 
great  Admiration: miſtaking O-afr, for W:/- 

Crafc miſ- dom. | This Opinion is by all means to be rooted 
zaken for gut from among-men ; and this following per- 
wiſdom £/4fon erected in the ſtead; that, there is no 
compaſſling the end 'we aim at; by Fraudulent; 
and Indiret Courſes, but only by juſt Dealings, 
and honeſt Counſels. : | 


antmate. encies for the Life of - man, are either animate, 
as Gold, Silver, Minerals, and the productions 
Animate. Of the Earth; or Animated, - and endu'd with 
Inpulſe, and Appetite; And thoſe again are di- 


able. the former kind, we may reckon Horſes, O-xen, 
and other ſorts of Cartle; Bees, &c. whoſe .la- 
bor Contributes in ſome meaſure ,, to the Uſe 
Reaſonable and Neceſſities of Life: and then for Reaſonable, 
we may account the Gods, and Mer. By Piety 
and Holineſs, we make our ſelves acceptable to 
the Gods ; but in the next place tp the Gods 
themſelves, it. is in the Ppwer of: Men ta render 
One man is Themſelves moſt Beneficial to.one another. And 
the greateſt choſe things which may be hurrful,or Injurious to 
Benefit or ys, do fall likewiſe under the fame Diviſion. But 
_— , In This Cafe the Gods are excepted; as preſi- 
; * ming that they will do us no harm. So that the 
greateſt miſchief that we are liable to, is from 
one andther. . For the very Hhanimate things we 
ſpake of, are moſt of them, the Effecqs of Hu- 
mane Induſtry and Labar. There goes a great 
The Neceſ: deal of Work, and Art, to the very preparirg 
fry of Mu of them, and then there muſt be Humane Ap- 
'va! Help Plication to: the Uſmo of them : For neither 
*:4Socirty, Phyſique, Navigation, Tillage, the Reaping and 


Things I NOW the things appertaining to Conveni- 


Une:fm- vided, into Unreaſonable, and Reaſonable. Of 
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Gathering of our Corn, and Fruits, or the Con- 
ſervation of them, could be effected: without 
the labor of Afar. ' There would: be no Ex- 


porting what we. have to ſpare, or: Importing 


what we want, . without the mutual Help one of 
another. How ſhould we fetch up Stones our 
of the Quarries for our neceſſary uſe : or Iron, 
Braſs, Gold, Silver, out of the Bowels of the 
Earth, without Labor, and the Hands of men? 
whence came our Houſes, at Firſt; to defend us 
from the Injuries of Heat and Cold ? or How 
ſhould we afterward have Repaired, or Rebuilt 
them, when they come to be laid in Ruines.,either 
by Tempeſt, Earthquakes, or even by Age it 
ſelt: If the Obligations and Neceſſities, of Hu- 
mane Societies,had not mov'd us to call tor Help, 
one of another ? . Our Aquaduts, Our Canals for 
the- turning of | Rivers, and flowing of our 
Grounds, our Sea Banks, our forced Ports, 
and Harbors, are they not all of them the Ef- 
fet of Manual Operation and Induſtry ? From 
theſe Inſtances; and a thouſand more it appears 
undeniably that the very advantages which we 


receive even from Inanimate things would be 
-rotally loſt to us; but for That Labor and Endea- 


yor that gives us Profit of them: and to which 
we are likewiſe indebted for the Benefits that we 
receive even from Beaſts themſelves. It was un- 
doubtedly the Invention of man too: the Appli- 
cation of them to the Uſe of Mankind; nor can 
we at this day either Feed, Reclaim, or Preſerve 
what we have occaſion for, or make our Beſt of 
their Service, without the Aſſiſtance of one an- 
other. It is not by the help of Men, that we 
deſtroy thoſe Creatures that are hurtful to us ; 


and take others, that we may be the better for ? 
: What 
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What ſhould I fpeak of thoſe. Innumerable Arts, 
without which we are little better than Dead, 
Living? What Cure for the Sick? What de- 
light for | the Sound? Whats Food, or. Clothing, 
without the help'of Arts, and Trades, 'to ſups 
ply'us ? Fhis'is it that furniſhes,. and Sweetens 
Humane Life: - and in our manner of Feeding, 
and Covering; raiſes ns above the Condition. of 
Beaſts. - How i ſhould Cities have been either 
built, or peopled' without, - Correſpondence , and 
Commerce? And hence  come- Laws, and Cuſtoms, 
the Equal and Univerſal Bownds of Common 
Right, for the: Comfort, ' and Regulation of our 
Lives. And this Communication produces Gentle 
neſs of Manners, and Modefty,i'and This is it iſ p 
that ſypports' us in a State of 'Security, and fur- N x 
nifhes ns in' all our Wants, by: the Intercourſe | 
of Giving, and Receiving, and by the Exchange FE ., 
of Good Offices, . and Conveniences. A great ſ x 
deal of this might have been ſpar'd ; For it is Þ 
clear to every man, That which Panetsw has fo g, 
much enlarg'd upon; Whicl1is, that never any yy 
Prince or General, ' either in War, or in Peace, | 7 
atchiev'd any Great, - and Profitable Exploit, Þ 
without the Concurrence of Humane Aid. - He |} ;, 
makes his Inſtances in Themuſtocles,. Pericles, Cy- | tþ 
ri, Ageſilaus, Alexander ; who could never | (: 
have done thoſe mighty things (he ſays) without | ,, 
the help of Others. But there was no neceſlity | 
of Witneſſes in ſo evident a matter. Now as f- 
the Advantages are very- Great, which we re- | 6 
ceive by Communication, and Agreement; So | 7, 
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there is no Miſchief ſo deteſtable, which one man | 1p 


does not -bring upon another. Dicearchus, a | fq 
Famous, and an Eloquent Peripatetique , has | te 


written an expreſs Tract of the Deſtrudtion of | ,,, 


AAen; 


The Second, 'Bobk. 
Men. He fumms up all the ' Fatalities of Man 
kind ; as Inundations, Plagues, Deſolations; the ſud- 
den Trcurſions of Wild' Beaſts, 'and Serpents, 
which, according to his Relation, have ſome- 
times devour'd whole Nations : and all This, 
( he ſays ) is as nothing, to the Calamities, that ' 
by War, and Seditions, we have brought- one 
upon azother. Now fince it is withont diſpute, 
that we are the Authors both of great Good,and 
of great Evil, —_—_— ſelves, ut muſt be the 
Bus'neſs, as it is the Property of Virtne, ſo to 
monld and faſhion mens: minds, as to Create in 
them, Inclinations '6f Contributing toward:the 


| Common good of Mankind. Now i for thoſe 


Benefits, that we receive from things without 
Life, or in whas Kind ſoever, in. the uſe and or- 
dering of Beaſts ; they are properly Mechanical : 
and che Works of the Body, rather than of the 
Mind. But thoſe Studies, that fit,” and diſpoſe 
is for the Emprovement- of our Fortunes, are 
excited by the Prudence and Virtue of excellent 


Men : For almoſt 'all Virtue moves upon Theſe of Pry- 
Three Points, Firſt, the Accurate Perception, of d:nce and 
every thing in its Naked Trath and Simplicity ; Virtae- 


in the Correſpondence of Circumſtances, and 
the Conſequences of things, with the Riſe and 
Canſes of them. Secondly, the Moderating of 
onr -Paſſions, and Apperites ( which the Greeks 
call r«0y and 5guds ) and ſubjecting them to the 


Government of Reaſon. - The Third, 1s, the 


Skill of -managing our Converſation with ſo much 
Conrteſie, and Diſcretion, 'as to gain the kindneſs 
and aftiftance of our * Acquaintance, toward the 
furniſhing of us with all things that our Nature 
requires, in competency and plenty; Defending 
and Protecting ns from Violence, revenging- our 

| ſelves 
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ſelves tpon thoſe | that affroat us, by inflicting 


ſuch puniſhments only as may ſtand with Huma- 


nity, and Juſtice. As to the Means, and Faculty 
both of Making Friends, and Keeping them 
( which we ſhall ſpeak: of in due Tune, an 
Place ) only a word, ia paſſage. . 

W.E are all of us ſenſible of the Power of For: 


of Fortune. rxne, in the matter. of Proſperity, and Adverſiy: 


Unhapty 
Caſualties. 


When ſhe gives us a Fair Gale, our Courſe is 
ſmooth, and gentle; till we arrive at our deſired 
Port. But when the Wind blows ſtrong againſt 
us, weare fain- to beat it out, under a thouſand 


hazzards. Now there are ſome Caſualties, leſs 


frequent than Others :. which are commonly 
ranged under the Dominion, of Fortune. Firſt, 
from things Inanimate,,as Storms, Tempeſts, Ship- 
mracks, Ruines, Conflagrations, from. Beaſts, as 
Stroaks, Bitings, Trampling under foot, 8c. Theſe 
are Accidents, as I faid, that fall not out often, 
But the Routing of Armies ; (as of no leſs then 
Three lately: ) the Loſs of Brave Commanders, 
( one Incomparable Perſon but the other day) 
the Emvy of the Mulritude, an a World of Gal- 
laar, and Deſerving Men, by Preſcriptions, Impri- 


fonments, and forced Eſcapes, ſacrific'd to Fopalar 


alice: And on the Other Side, Honors, Empire, 
VFittory ;, tho? theſe things are All look'd upon as 
Fortuctous ;, yet neither the One, nor the Orher 
come to paſs, without the Interpoſition of La- 
bor and Induſtry. Now. fince thus 1t is; let us 
conſider by what fair Means we may make ſuch 
Intereſts, and Friendſhips in the World, as may 
Lurn to qQur Advantage. - If you ſhall think the 


Diſcourſe over-long ; compare it with the Dig- 


nity of the Subject, and perhaps you'll come to 
wiſh there had been more on'r, | 
WHAT 


| 'Lhe Second Bopk | 
W HAT good Office -ſoever one Man does 
r: Another, whether in the matter of Fortune, 
or Credit, he does it eithet ©pon the Account 


of Good Will, and Perſonal Aﬀettion ; or of Re- Efleem in 
feet, as wiſhing well to the Advancement of his the Wort. 


Fortune, out. of a Veneration for his Yirtze + 
Or: elſe, upon the ſcore of Truſt, and Confidence 
in him : as one that 1s able to give us good Ad- 
vice : Or «therwiſe, out of fear, perchance, of 
his Power.. Or in hope of a Keward : ( as It is 
common for Princes, and Popular Pretenders, 
to ſcatter their Donatives.) Or Laſtly ; Many 
Men are mov'd by the bare Obligations of Money, 
and Reward, The foulrſt,, and the 'baſeſt of all 


Conſiderations, both to Him that entertains the. Mercenary 
Addreſs, and to the Other, that makes it.7;Fof Natures. 


Matters are at an III paſs, when * that” which 
ſhould be obtain'd by Y:irtue, is attempted by 
Money, But fince there 1s, many times, a: Ne- 
ceſſity of That Proviſion, we will give ſome Di- 
recions for the Vſ2g of it. Only ſomething 
muſt be- faid in the Firſt place, of Thoſe Things 
that haye a nearer Affinity with Virtue. - There 
are ſeveral Reaſons for which One Man puts him- 
ſelf under-the Power, and Government of Anos 
ther ;, Either Afﬀettion , Obligations, Excellency 
of Endowments, Flope of Profit , Fear of being 
ford tot : Or Men are Inveigltcd by Liberal Pro- 
miſes; Or 11 fine, by Corruption, and Reward ;, which 


we ſind to be a common caſe'in ozr Republique.” Due is the 


THERE. 1s nothing that ſecures Power, and beit Secur 
Greatneſs, like Love : Nothing that endangers it, 779 of 
like Fear. Wherefore Ennizs ſays very well, ©" 
He that 1s Feai'd, is Hate';, and they that hate Hatred is 
a Man ,, wiſh him Dead. But when it comes !#? certain 
once tO a General Hatred, there is no force that et of 

G ” is $ 
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1s able to encounter it: As we have found by late, 
and dear Experience, even if the thing had been 
unknown to us before. - And it is:not only inthe 
Violent Death of that' Tyranr, Ceſar, (whom 
this Oppreſſed City. was forc'd to bear, for want 
of Power to make Rehiſtance) but we may read 
italſoin the common fate of our Oppreſſors ; 
ſcarce any of them coming to a Natural End. 
Fear is a Falſe, and ſhort-liv'd Security ;, but; Love 
on the contrary, and Benevolence, are Firm, even 
to the Death. In the Caſe of a Conguer'd People, 
I muſt confeſs; if nothing elſe will keep them in 
Order; I ſhould adviſe the ſame Rigor, and 
Authority to be exercis'd over them, that a Ms 
fter uſes over his Servants, But for any Man 
to purſue the ſame courſe inia Free City, of 
making himſelf Fear*d,: were a dire& Madneſs 
For let the Laws be never ſo much Oppreſ$'d, by 
Might, and Faction, and the very Foundations 
of the Common Liberty ſhaken, there will be 
ſecret contrivances yet, private Conſultations, 
and Inrolling of Parties ; that will ſome time or 
other put Life again into the Government. For 
Men are more ſenſible of the Want of Liberty, 
than of the Enjoyment of it. Letus therefore 
imbrace that which moſt conduces, not only to 
our Secxrity, but alſo to Wealth, and Power, 
The Ready way to the attaining of our Deſires, 
either in Publique Afﬀeairs, or in Private, is, to 
calt out Fear, and to: preſerve and maintait 
Charity. For whoſoever would be Fear'd,, muſt 
neceſſarily be afraid himſelf of all that are afraid 


The Condi. Of him. What ſhall we think of the condition 
tim and Of the Firſt Dionyſins, under the horror and 
Fare of the torture of his Terrors ? that findged his 


Tyrants , 


very Beard, becauſe he would not venture his 
Throat 
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Throat under the hand of a Barher ?. Or of 4- 
lexander the Pherean; that durſt not. truſt him- 
felf with his heloved  Thebe, without a Zarba- 


rian, a branded Slaye, with his drawn Sword, * 


for his ConduQtor ; and his Guards ſent before 
him-ro ſearch all the Womens ' Boxes, even to 
their veryClothes and Linnen, for conceal'dPon- 
yards, or other dangerous Weapons ; before he 
qurſt venture himſelf -only from his Table, into 
his Bed-chamber:?- O miſerable wretch, that 
could put more confidence in a Stigmatiz'd Bar- 
bariar, than in his own Wife | But his Fears fell 
ypon him, for ſhe kilPd him 'with her own 
Hand, upon the jealouſie of a- private Amor. 
Nor is there any Power under Heaven that can 
long maintain it ſelf againſt a preſſing and anUni- 
verſal Fear. And this we may ſee in the Example 
of Phalaris;, a Tyrant celebrated for his Cruelty : 
who was cut off, not like the Pherean Alexan- 
der, by ſecret Treachery ; nor yet like Onur Ce- 
fer, by a particular band ' of Cayfpirators : But 
he was put to Death, by the Unanimous Outrage 
of | the Citizens of; dgrigentum ; in the very 
Market-place. Did npt the Macedonians aban- 
don Demetrins, and £0 0ver as One Man, to Pyr- 
rhus ? Were not the. Lacedemonians, for their 
Iniquity, and Miſ-government, almoſt totally 
deſerted by their Ales, at that. fatal Battle of 
Len#ra? Where they ſtood looking. on, as Idle 
Spectators, till the Lacedemonians were wholly 
routed, and cut to pieces. Ihad rather make uſe 
of Foreign Inſtances, than- Domeſtique upon 
This Subject : But this however let me ſay, fo. 
long as the Government of Rome was influenc'd 
by Principles of Gertlencſs, more than of Yio- 
lence: fo long as they fought only for their 

| G 2 Friends, 
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Friends, or for Empire; the Iſſue of the War 

was either a Generous Mercy, or at worſt, no 

_ manner of Unneceſſary Rigor. The Senate of 
fo a Kome was in thoſe days the Haven, the SanQtuary 
th Sanfty- Of Oppreſſed Kings, People and Nations : 
ary of the And the Magiſtrates and Captains of Thoſe 
Oppreſſed. Times, had no Other Ambition, no Other Pique 
of Glory in proſpe&,than to defend their Provin- 

ces, and to ſupport their Aſſociates with Truth 

and Equity : ſo that Rome did rather affect the Pa- 

tronage of the whole World, than the Empire 

of it. This cuſtom, and Diſcipline began ſome- 

times ſince by lictle and little to decline; but 

after the Vidory of Sy/la, it was totally extin® : 

And in Truth, it would not have lookt well after 

ſach Barbarities exerciſed upon the Cirizers 
Themſelves, to have kept Touch in any point of 

Faith and Juſtice, with their 'A//ies., Here was 

a Glorious Cauſe attended with a moſt Impious, 

and Shameful Yifo;:y. The Goods of ſo many 

Th: Miſe- Honeſt, Worthy, and Eminent Citizens expos'd 
6s _—_ to Sale in the Market-place : And to heighten 
;. the Afﬀeont; under the very Title of Syl/'s 
/»r ©. ruzlty Booty. There was another that came after him; 
:n Inja- whoſe Cauſe it ſelf was bad, and yet made fouler 
firce. by the ViRtory. For not only the Goods of par- 
ticular Citizens, but whole Nations and Coun- 

tries, by One common A& of Calamity, were 

here upon Ation; and after infinite Vexations, 

and Ruines wrought abroad, we liv'd to ſee the 

Image of Marſeilles born in Triumph : Mar- 

ſeilles, I ſay without which, we our ſelves could 

never have 'carry'da Triumph beyond the Alps; 

and This was the condition too of the loſt Em- 

pire. I might reckon up Hiſtories without end, 

of our perſidious dealings with our Allies : but 

This 


—— 
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of obtaining that Aﬀection, which we ſocarneſtly 
delire, with Honor and Juſtice. But we do 
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This One ſhall ſuffice; being the baſeſt perhaps 
that ever the Sun look*'d upon. Now this Judg- 
ment upon us is Juſt : For the Sufference of 
many Criminals made way to the boundleſs Li- 
cence of This One; who has left a great many 
Heirs of his Ambition, tho? but few of his 
Fortune. And their ſhall never want either Dif- 
poſition, or Matter for a Civil: War, ſo long 
as Syllz's Succeſſes ſhall ſtand upon Record, for 


an Encouragement to deſperate Wretches to in- 


rich themſelves by his Example. Thoſe bloudy, 
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P 
Cruelties 


roſperous 


and proſperous Uſurpations of Sy{{a, which, as ,, y yncal 


they were formerly Aced in the Di&arorſhip of 


rous Preſi- 


his near Kinſman, ſo they were now renew'd-ix dents, 


and thirty years after, with more Outrage, and 
horror. He that had been but a Clerk under 
the former Di&arorſhip, was now preferr'd,-in 
the Latter, to be City-Treaſurer.. Why ſhould 
we expect now, ever to be quiet, when Sedi- 
tion meets with ſuch Rewards? *Tis true, the 
Walls of the City are yet ſtanding, and in Being, 
tho* in continual dread of the utmoſt of Extre- 
mities : But the Government it ſelf is abſolutely 
ſunk already. And to return to my Subject all 


theſe Calamities are fallen upon: us, for making 


it our bus'neſs rather to be Fear'd, than Belov'd. 
Now if the Power of Kome could not ſupport it 
ſelf under Tyranny, and Oppreſſion ; how ſhould 


any particular perſon expect to eſcape? it is 


ſufficiently made already appear, that the Bonds 
of Love ate much ſtronger than thoſe of Fear. 
We ſhall now debate upon the Faireſt means 


not all of us ſtand in need of it alike: ſo that 


we muſt accommodate the Matter to every 


G 3 Mans 


How to 


gain a fair 


Reputation 
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World. 
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Mans condition, and courſe of Life ; to ſte whe- 
ther it be neceſſary to procure a General Eſteem, 
of that the kindneſs of ſome few may do the 
bus'neſs. We may however conclude upon this; 
as the Firſt, and'principal point : That we con» 
tract Faithfu] Friendſhips ; and make acquains 
rances with' thoſe that truly Love, and value us, 
And this is a Common Medium, almoſt indiffe- 
rently, betwixt Great, and Small. And a Rule 
that holds with Both alike; not as if all men 
ſtood equally in need of Glory, and Reputation; 
but they are good Helps yet ( whoever has 
them) toward the Gaining of Other advanta+ 
ges, and the -making of Friendſhips : which in 
my Lelizs I have'expreſly handled. And 1 have 
wrirten two: Books alſo upon the Subje& of 
Glory; which'yet I muſt touch over again, as a 
thing of great- moment in the'Condutt even of 
our moſt Important affairs, | | 
Phat is ' W E-are thenarrived at the higheſt pitch of 
Sag Glory, when'we have gain'd . Theſe Three 
00}. Points: The Love, the Truft, and the Reve- 
rence: of the People : When we can hear them 
ſay: ; That' May -1s ' worthy of Honor, Now. to 
ſpeak Short, and: plain; The Method is well 
-migh-the ſame” of Ingratiating our ſelves with 
a Single' Perſon, i or with the Advltirude. But 
yet there 1s: another manner - of addreſs alſo, 
xoward the Influencing of the Minds, and good 
Willof the People, in our Favor. | | 
+» T © fpeak in Order now, to the three Points 
before mentioned ; Nothing works ſo much up- 
puny ira gy the Aﬀetions of the People, as Liberallity or 


Gen nee, Bounty, And ext to That, is a Benevolent, and 
upon the Generous Inclination ; even without the Means 
Peole, of expreſſing jr- in Effects, For the very Fame 


and 
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and Opinion of a Mans Franknefs, Bounty, Juſtice, 
Faith : and briefly of all thoſe Virtues that Con- 
tribute to the Sweetning,,and: Smoothing of our 


Manners, has a wonderful power over the hearts 
of the people. There is fuch a Charm in That 


Gracefulneſs and Decorum;y which we have al- 
ready Treated of, that the very Nature, and ' 


bare Appearance of it does move us ſtrangely. 


Beſide that as it receives its Luſtre from the. 
\ aforeſaid Virtues ; wherever we find thoſe Vir- 


tues, we cannot but naturally have a good 
Inclination for the perſon that poſſeſſes them. 
Theſe are the moſt powerful attraQtives of Love. 
Not but that there may be other motives alſo, 
tho” of leſs moment. Fd 
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 AS'to the Matter of Tr»ft and Credit ; if we The Power 
can get the Reputation . of being Prudent and ff 7ſtice 


Juſt,” our Bus'nefs is done : For we have natu- 
rally a confidence in thoſe that we think Wiſer 
than our ſelves ; In men of Providence, and Fore- 
feht, upon whom we may depend for .our 
ſeaſonable direction., and advice; as thoſe 


that in Caſe of ' any difficulty, are able to 
help us out. This is the True, and Profitable 


Wiſdom: As to the Truſt now which we 
repoſe in Faſt, Good, and Faithful Men ; we 
muſt not entertain fo much as the leaſt ſuſpicion 
in it, of Fraud, or Injury : Theſe being the 
men into whoſe hands we do reaſonably commir 
our Lives, our Children, and our Fortunes. 


But it is Jſtice yer, that creates the greater 


Confidence of the Two : For Juſtice may beget 
Confidence, without Wiſdom ;, but Wiſdom can do 
nothing without Juſtice. For take away the 
Opinion of a mans Jrtegriry, and the more 
Crafty, and Subtle he is,” by ſo much is he the 
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more | Hateful, and ' Sufpefted; - Frſtice, and 
Prudence 1n Congunttion, will give. a man What 
Credit, 'he pleaſes; -but taking them Apart, Js 
tice, even without/W;ſtom, may-do very nuich; 
wiſdom but Wiſdom, without F.iftice, is nothing Worth 
withouu Let not any man wonder now- at my dividing 
=" # One Virtue from Another, as-ir ir were: p0'fible 
= for: a man to be Juſt, and not #:nderrt; 
when the Phuloſophersare all agreed upon't ( aud 
my ſelf too for one) that he that has one Virtue, 
has 'All. For it .is.One thing, the Nicety 0: hit- 
ting a Truth ur a Philoſophical Deciton ; .and 
another thing to make a Diſcourie in Words ac: 
commodated to Vulgar acceptatian : And that's 
my intent in this place , when- | ſay. that one 
: 15:Valiant, another- Good, a third Wife. For theſe 
are popular Opinions, and muſt: he-clathed in 
_ Common and popular Terms; which was alſo 
Panatius's - way 'of expreſſing himſelt, But to 
reſume my purpoſe. | 
[THE Third'point recommended toward the 


Acquiring of Glory, is This So to behave our 


Admira- elves that people may hold us in Adnuration, 
ay + od#- and. account us worthy of all honor, The Com- 
56s #em. non people are Generally admirers of all things 
that are Great and beyond their Underſtanding ; 

And ſo they are in particular Caſes too ; W here 

they find more Good in a man than they expect» 

ed. But where they phanhe any Virtues pecu- 

liar, and Extraordinary, they extol men to the 

Skies, and behold them with a kind aft Venera- 

tion, deſpiling and vilifying ſuch, on the other 

tide, as they find wanting either ip Virtue, 
Strength, or Courage. . But they cannot yet be 

ſaid ro Deſpiſe all that they have an 1 Opinzon of; 

Fer there 15 a Lewd, Backbiting, Caureningy 

; | mare 
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Quarrelſom Generation of men, which tho” they 
do exceedingly Diflike, they do not yet Cor- 
temn : For thoſe only are properly to be taken 
for Contemprible, that lead a Lazy, Droning, 
Heedleſs Life ; without any Benefit, either to 
Themſelves, or Others. The Admirable Spi- 
rits are ſuch as have the Repute of a Preemi- 


' nence in Virtue; and keep themſelves not ouly 


from doing Mean and Diſhonourable things, but 
clear even of thoſe Vices, which others cannot 
eaſily reſiſt. For by the Charms 'of pleaſures, 
our Minds are Difſolv'd, and withdrawn. from 
Virtue; and we are as much diſcompoſed and 
ſhaken, on the other hand, with the Burnings, 
and Tortures of Pain.. It is a prodigious power 
that the Conſideration of Life and Death, Riches 
and Poverty, has over the Weakneſs of Fleſh and 
Blond. But how Glorious then, and how Ad- 
mirable muſt That Virtue be, that takes ſo ab- 
ſolite a poſſeſſion of the Soul of man, in the 
Contemplation of Great and Honorable things ? 
As in that elevated ſtate of mind, to make him 
look down upon all the Circumſtances of For- 
tune, with 2d:fference, and Scorn. This Bravery 
of mind never fails of moving great Admiration : 
Eſpecially accompany'd with Juſtice ; which 
ſingle Virtue conlititures the very Character of a 
Geod Man; and makes him wonderful in the Eyes 
of the people;and not without reaſon neither.For 
no man can be 7, that either Fears Death,Pain, 
Baniſhment, or Poverty; Or that Values before 
Equity, the Comforts that ſtand oppoſed to theſe 
Calamities. But the higheſt Veneration of all 
is paid to him that holds out again{t Meory : And 
whereſoever they find ſuch a man, they think they 
can never do enough for him. So that by Juſtice 

we 
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we gain all thoſe points that lead to Repat-tion 
As Benevolence, by Obliging as many as we can; 
Repute and Aadmiration, by the Contempt and 
Neolef of thoſe things which the greater” part 
of the World purſues with Greedineſs and 
Paſſion, 
NOW in my Opinion, there is not any De- 
fign or Condition of Life wherein one man does 
not ſtand in need of Another; and eſpecially, as 
to the matter of. Familiar Diſcourſe, and - Cons 
verſation : which a body ſhall hardly find to his 
ſatisfaction, bur under the appearance of an honef 
_ man. Nay, the very Opinion of Juſtice will 
Ovinion of ſtand a man in great ſtead, even in the ſtricteſt 
Tuſtice ſolitude, and retirement immaginable; and more 
gives a man Perhaps in that State,' than any other, as living, 
Reputation, 1n ſome fort, out of Proteftion ; and more ex: 
poſed to affronts; which, under the Notion of 
an impious perſon, people will be forward enough 
Iiftice is © PPE upon him : And then for men of Busneſs 
ſacred, even and Conmerce, as Buying, Selling, Hiring, Lets 
"amonz Ting, there. can be no dealing without Juſtice, 
Thieves dy Nay fo great is the force of it, that common 
Prrares, Highway-men,and thoſe that ſupport themſelves 
only upon Rapine, and Violence, cannot yet 
ſubſiſt without it. Inſomuch that if one Theif 
does but Steal from another of the ſame Troop, 
he's expelF'd the Society, as a man of no Faith. 
And if the Captain of the Band ſhews but any 
partiality. in the Diſtribution of the Booty, he 1s 
at leaſt deſerted by his Party, if it does not alſo 
coſt him his: Life ; For there is a Diſcipline even 
among Pirates themſelves ; And their Lawsare 
duly executed, and obey'd. Theopompus writes 
of an Iltyrian Robber, ( one Bargulus ) that was 
celebrated for his Juſtice ta his Partners , and 


made | 


| 


the poeple have {till had a Care to pitch upon him 
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made himſelf a great Fortune by't; but not ſo 
great a one yet- as Yiriatus the ' Portugueſe; of 
whoſe Power, and Courage ſome of our Armies, 
and Generals felt the ſad Effects; till the Pre- 
zor. Lalizs ( ſurnamed the Wiſe) defeated and 
ſcattered his Forces; and finally put ſuch a Cheque 
tohis Undertakings, that he left but little work 
for thoſe to do that came after him. How great 
now muſt the force of Juſtice bein a Regular, and 
well order'd Government, which of: it ſelf alone is 
able to Advance, and Eſtabliſh even a: Piratick 
Puawer, without any other ſupport? 
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HERO DOTUS 'tells us that the: Jded:ans Kings cho- 
choſe their Kings Originally, for: the Probity of/*» for 


their Mamers., and in hope of enjoying the 
Benefits of Common Juſtice: Which I am per- 
fuaded was the End, and practice likewiſe of our 
Predeceſlors. For when in old time, the Weaker 
were Oppreſſed by the Stronger, the people 
preſently betook themſelves to one more Excel- 
ſent than: the reſt, for their Prote&or : And it 
was his part to relieve the diſtreſſed, and to 
make ſuch Proviſions, that common right might 
be done Indifferently betwixt all Parties. And in 
the making of their Laws, they had the ſame 
Proſpett, as in the choice of their X;zgs. The thing 
propounded, was an Equal, and a Common Right, 
and in Truth, it could be no Right; without be- 
ing ſo qualifi'd. If under the Adminiſtration of 
ſome Oze man 'that was Ju(t, and- Goed, they at- 
tained that End, they were well contented There 
to reſt : But in Caſe of failing, thete were Laws 
Invented, which to all, under them, and at all 
times, ſhould ſtill pronounce one/and the ſame 
ſentence. This now is clear; that im all EleQions, 


for 


their Vir 
TUES, 
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for their Governor, that was moſt reverenc'd 
for his Faſtice : Always provided, that he were 
a Man-of Prudence too. And what is it that a 
Nation would not believe it ſelf able to compaſs, 
under ſo Auſpicious a Conduct ? We are there- 
fore obliged to cheriſh, and to preſerve Juſtice 
by all manner of Means. Firſt, for its Own 
ſake, (for otherwiſe it were not F»ſtice;,) And 
Secordly, for the' Augmention of our Honor, 
and Glory. But it is in Glory, as it is in Morey; 
there muſt care be taken, both in the Gerring, of 
it, and in the Laying of ir out; for we ſhall have 
, © perpetual Occaſions for it-; and we mult pro- 
vide for Uſes of Dioniry, as well as thoſe of Ne- 
ceſſity. - It was a great thing ſaid, Fhat of Socra- 
A Notable tes; The neareſ way to Honor (fays he) tu for 
Saving of a Man ſo to live, that he may be found to be That 
Socrates. in Truth,, which he would be Thought robe, ?Tis 
a groſs miſtake, for any Man to think of getting 
a laſting Reputationiin the World, by falſe Ap 
pearances of Things. Vain Oſtentation, or ſtu- 
dy'd Forms of Looks, and Words. True Glory 
is rooted in the very Soz/, and brings forth fruit 
in our Attions, All Diſguiſes paſs away, and 
ſhed like Flowers; and nothing can be durable, 
that is Counterfeit. This might be confirm'd by 
Jnſtances 1n abundance ; but for Brevity ſake, I 
ſhall content my ſelf with an Obſervation only 
upon One Family. The Name of Tiberims 
Gracchus the Son of Publizs, ſhall be famous to 
Poſterity, ſo long as there ſhall be aay Memor 
rial left of Kome it ſelf; But for his Sos, they 
were neither beloved, Zivino, nor Lamented, 
Dead ;, All good Men agreeing in a Deteſtation 
of their Lives; and approving theJuſtice of their 
Executions; He that would make himſelf truly 
: Eminent 


| 
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Eminent for the Love of Juſtice, muſt diſcharge - 

the Duties of it ; of which Duties, we have 

treated in the former Book. But how eaſlily 

ſoever we may make our ſelves known to Others 

for what we are, (tho? in truth the main point 

reſts in being ſuch Men, as we wonld be thought 

to be) it will not be amiſs yet to lay down ſome 

certain Precepts concerning this Matter. He that 

comes into the World under any Remarkable g,,, _, 

Circumſtance to make him taken notice of, either gy, 7e- 

in reſpect of Fortune, or Family ; as .the Son markatle. 

for the purpoſe of ſuch or ſuch a Father, (which 

I take (my Cricero)-'to be your Own Caſe: ) All 

MensEyes are preſently upon him,and every body 

enquiring into his Life, and Manners : He lives, 

as it were, in Open View, and all his Words 

and Doings are made Publique. Now for Thoſe, 

who by reaſon of their Obſcure Extraction, are 

in their tender age not ſo much known in the ger; 

World, I would have them prompted Early to- make th-m- 

ward great Undertakings; And: bend their En-/elves fo. 

deavours direaly That way ; which they will do 

the more Vigoroully, in regard that Young Men 

are ſo far from being Envy'd that they are ra- 

ther cheriſhed, and Encouraged in Virtuous, and 

Generous Inclinations. 

- THE Firſt Leſſon that I would give to a rer ayourg 

Young man for his advance of his Credit with the an Study 

people ; ſhould he to addict himſelf to the Study, *** Vie of 

and Practice of Arms ; at leaſt where there as rs. 

were any Glory to be gotten by Military Y:r- 

txes. Our Predeceſlors, that were almoſt Com 

tinually in War, made themſelves Famous by 

This Profeſſion : But it has been Your Lot, (my 

Son) to come into the World amid the Broils 

of a Divided State, where the One 1lide was 
Extremely 
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Extremely Wicked, and the Other as Unfortils; 
nate. And yet in the Command you had under. 
Pompey ;, even in This very War, you a4cquitr; 
ted . your ſelf 'as a Man at Arms to alþ 
purpoſes ; an Excelleat Horſeman, a perſon of 
Indefatigable Induſtry : and all This to the Com, 
mon Satisfaction both of the Glorious: General, 
and the WholeArmy. But the Commonwealth it, 
ſelf ſunk here, and ſo did/your Glory.. It is not 
upon your particular;,. but. a general accountz 
that I have taken up this Diſcourſe : Wherefore 
I ſhall now proceed to that, which remains, | 
Toe Vir- AS the Operations of -the 4479, are in. all 
eb Ahn ny Caſes much more Noble than thoſe of the Boay ; 
more No 1O are the things that we compaſs. by the Facul« 
ble thin Ties of our Reaſon, and Underſtanding, of - much 
thoſe of the greater value than thoſe things that we bring to 
Bd). paſs by Corporal Force. The | Firſt point ' that 
recommends us to a good Eſteem in the World; 
of Modeſty is Modeſty ;, after that, comes. Piery, and: Re- 
and Piety. verence to our Parents ;, and then follows a Ten- 
derneſs of Afe&#1ion to our Relations,and Friends, 
Tr :r a good It, is a promiling Sign, when a Young Man ap- 
Sir 2" plies himſelf to perſons of Eminence for Wiſz 
200d Com- 4m, Authority, and Good affeftion to their 
parry, Country : For it Creates an Opinion, and Expetta- , 
tion of Great Matters from him that propoſes 
ro himſelf the Imitation of Great Examples... It 
was every Bodies Judgment , upon Publizes Rue 
tilias ,, that it he liv'd, he would make a Famons 
Cwilian, and an Honeſt Man, And what was 
This grounded upon, but the . frequent Con- 
verſation that he had in his Youth with Pub- 
lizs Mucins ? But Lucius Craſſus , I muſt con- 
teſs without the help of any borrow'd Repu- 
Lation, advanced his own Fame, and dignifi'd 
himſelf 
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himſelf in that Generous and Memorable ac- 
cuſation -of his. He was at That time of an 
age to be rather held by Flatteries and fair 
Words to his very Exerciſes, than left to him- 
ſelf. And yet at That age, with Demoſthenes, 
the things which he had ſo happily conceiv'd at 
Home, he did with no leſs Honor Execute in 
Publique. 
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WE may divide Speech into Familiar Diſ- of Speech: 


comrſe, and matter of Aroument, or Pleading. 
The Latter undoubtedly is of the greater Efti- 
cacy toward the purchaling of Glory : And this 
is it which we call Eloquence, And yet there 
is a certain Afavility, and Gentleneſs of Faſhion 
too, that does wonderfully work upon the At- 
fetions of all People. There are yet extant 
ſome Epiſtles of Philip to Alexander; of An- 
tipater tO C:ſſander;, and of Antigonus to Phi- 
tp; ( Three perſons highly eſteemed for their 
Wiſdom : ) And they do all of them preſcribe 
the Uſe of Courreſie, and Fair Language to him 
that would Ingratiate himſelf with the Aulti- 
tude ;, and only the Careſs of ſome Frank and 
Familiar Name, or Compellation;, ( as Fellow- 
Souldier, or Camarade) to the Commander that 


Aﬀ ality; 


would endear himſelf to the Soxldiery. But El:quence 


then it has another kind of force, the Faculty the Power 
of Harangning the Multitude ; when with One ff * 


Speech ſometimes a Man gets an Eternal Fame, 
It is wonderful, the Tranſports that are wrought 
by the Power of Eloquence, aud Wiſdom : And 
the Veneration that is paid by the Auditory to a 
perſon whom they take to be ſo much Wiſer, and 
Intelligent, than other Mortals. And yet there 
Is a Mixt way of ſpeaking, that does wonders 
too ; Eſpecially with a Concurrence in it of both 
Weight 
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Weight and Modeſty which, in a Young Mat 
makes it ſtill the more admirable. There are 
manyOccaſtons that require Eloquence ; and ma- 
ny of our Country-men,- (and young Men too) 
that are highly eltcem'd for it, both at the Bar, 
and in the Senate, But that which I look upon 
to be the moſt Efe&ral, and praiſe worthy, is 
the Elogicence of the Bar; and the Subject of it; 
is either Accr/ation, or Deferce : the Latter is 
the more Landable of the Two, and yet in many 
Caſes, the Other is likewiſe to be Approved. As 
ina what ſaid juſt now of Cr:fſus; and Arthony 
alſo, when he was a Young man, did the ſame 
thing. Publius Sulpitizs raiſed the Glory of his 
Eloquence by his Charge againſt C. Norbanus, a 
Seditious and an Unprofitable Citizen. But this 
is not a thing to be done often ; nor, in Truth, 
iSit to be doie at all, unleſs on the behalf of the 
Government, as the Two Lucullyſes : or in favour 
of the Opprefſed, as I my ſelf did for the Sicilians:; 
Julins Ceſar did as much for the Sardinians 
and Fuſs ſhew'd his Skill too againſt Aarcus 
Aquilius : fo that it may be once done, but no 
more ; unleſs a Man be call'd to it by his Duty 
to the Commonwealth. And in the very Caſe of 
Publique Enemies, there. may be an excuſe for 
Frequent Accuſations : But even There too, we 
mult keep withia the Bounds of Moderation : 
For it 15 the part of an lil-natur'd Man, ( or I 
11ght rather fay, ſcarce of a Man ) to make 4 
Trade of huntiag People to death. And belide 
the danger that it brings upon the Perſecutor, 


It is abuſie jt is an Infamous, and a Raſcaily Character, that 
Office t2at of In Taformer. It was the Nickname that was 


of an In- 
fo;me£ErCr. 


given to Marcus Brits, (the Son I mean of 
the Eminent Civilian) and it calt ablemiſh. npon 
the 
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the very Luſtre of his Family. And moreover; 

be ſure to. obſerve this Duty, as Inviolable, and 

Sacred ; Never to have - thing to do in the Ex- 
(0) 


poſing of Innocent Blood. r it is a Crime, that 
no Colour in the World can juſtifie; for what 
can be fo Inhumane, as to turn the Faculties of 
Reaſon, and Eloquence, that: were given us for 
the Benefit, and Conſervation of Mankind, to 
the Ruine, and Deſtruction of Honeſt. Men ? 
But it does not follow yet, becauſe we muſt not 
upon any terms perſecute the Innocent, that 
therefore we may not in ſome Caſe defend the 
Wicked, and the Guilty : For it is a thing many 
times agreeable to the Will of the People; to 
Cuſtom, and ro Humanity, ſo to do. Ir is the 
= of the Judge,conſtantly to follow the Truth ; 

ut the Advocate is not ſo ſtrictly ty'd up to the 
Preciſe Truth, as not to make his beſt ſometimes 
of that which carries ſome near Feſemblance of 
it, I ſhonld not take This Freedom upon This 
SubjeR, if I had not the Authority of Panarin;, 
( one of the ſoundeſt of the Sroiques ) to ſup- 
port mein it. The greateſt Fayour and Renown, 
is gotten by a Defenſive Eloquence; and it is ſo 


much the Greater, as the Power, and Oppoli- 


tion of the Adverſary is the Stronger ; and ac- 
cording to the Straits, and Exigencies of the 
Party relieved. We have brought off many, 
and particularly, in our younger days, we de- 
fended Sextus Roſcims Amerinus againſt the Force 
and Authority of L. Sylla himſelf : The Oration 
you know is ſtill Extant. 


HAVING already ſet forth the Methods Ziberality 
by which a Young man may advance his Repura- !5 Twofold 
tation in the World ; we ſhall now diſcourſe that _ —_ 


matter of Liberaliry, and Bounty, which is Two- 
H fold; 
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fold; For we oblige thoſe that ſtand itf need of 
our Help, either by our Labor, or by our 
Mony. The Larter is the Eaſier way ; eſpecially 
where the Benefattor is Maſter of an Eſtate; 
but the Other is the more Honorable and Splen- 
aid, and better becoming a Clear and Generous 
Mind. For tho* the Will may be Frank enough 
in Both, yet the one Obligation is rather a 
Debt to his Foreune, but the other to his Yrrtue. 


And then by Theſe Pecuniary Bounties, the very 


Fountain is drawn dry, and one Bounty is de- 
ftroy'd by another; and in the very aQ; we loſe 
the Means of Obliging. But he that is Liberal 
of his Pains, that is to ſay, of his Irduftry, and 
Virtue, the more Good he has done already, the 
more Friends will he find to affiſt him toward 
the doing of more: and then by the Cuſtom and 
Practice of doing good Offices a man does not 
only learn the Way of Obliging , but gets the 


4 generous very Habit of it. It is a Notable Reprehenſion, 


Refrof, 


that of Philip in a Letter to his Son Alexander, 
for endeavouring to ingratiate himſelf with the 
Aacedonians by the Force of Mony. What ts 
t, (with x miſchief ) ſays he, that ſhould make 
you expett Faith from thoſe People whom you your 
felf have Corrupted? Is it that inſtead of their 
Prince, you would be lookt upon only as their Ser- 
vant or Purſe-bearer ? An Office ſo much below 
the Dignity of a Monarch ! Such a Bounty could 
not have been better expreſt, than by calling 1t 
a Corruption : For the very Recelver 1s the 
worſe for't, and the more he gets, the more 
he looks for. This Epiſtle was written only 
to his Son; but it may ſerve as a Precept to 
Mankind. 


NOW 
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NOW as there is no queſtion, but that the The Bounty 

Bounty which conſiſts in Labor, and Induſtry is f Labor 
the Fairer of the two, and the more Extenſrve, ,, * io ry 
becauſe more men are the better for't; we meet 7,,;, _ 
with ſeveral Occaſions yet, and many proper Ob- 
jets for the Exerciſe alſo of the Other ſort of 
Bounty , which in ſome Caſes muſt be: put in 
Practice, but with Choice, and within Compals : Gize with- 
For there are many people that ſquander away #n compa/s: 
their whole Eſtates upon Inconſiderate Gratui- 
ties. Nor can any thing be more ſeaſleſs, than 
for a man to take pains to put himſelf out of 
condition to do the thing that he loves to do. 
And theſe unadviſed Liberalities are common- 
ly follow'd with Extortion too; for when men 
are brought to Want, by Overgiving, they fall 
to the repairing of their Profuſions upon Some, by 
Violence upon Others + and the Friends they get 
by Giving, on the Ore fide, will not ballance the 
Enemies they raiſe, by raking away on the Other. 
Wherefore, as I would not lay my Fortune in 
Common, ſo neither would I refuſe a part of it 
to my Friend, but ſtil] in proportion to the whole. 
We have a common faying which is grown by 
uſe 1nto a Proverb, Bozmy has m0 Bottom, and 
it is worth remembring. For what Mean can 
be There expected, where by the Cuſtom of Gz# 
ving, and of Receiving, both the Giver and the 
Receiver come to delire the ſame thing ? 

OF large Givers there are. Two ſorts ;, the 
Liberal, and the Prodigal : The Prodigal, they p,qdizatis 
laſh out upon Treats, Popular Doals, Prizes, ty. 
Publique Sports, and Spectacles, and other En- 
tertainments, which are no ſooner palt, than for- 
gotten. The Liberal, they employ their Expen- 7;,z 7i%- 
ccs upon Redeeming of Slaves,ſetting aFriend out ra{ty. 
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of Debt, or helping him out in the beſtow- 
ing of a Daughter, -in the getting of a Fortune, 
or the Encreaſing- of it. I cannot but wonder 
what. put 1t into Theophraſtri's head, in his Book 
of Riches, that among fo many Excellent things, 
he ſhould be guilty of one ſo very groſs an abſur- 
dity. His Diſcourſe runs much upon the Ho- 
nor, and Magnificence of Popular Shews, and 
Preſents ; and he makes this to be the great ad- 
vantage of an- Ample Fortune, that it Furniſhes 
a man with means tobe at That Expence. Now 
in my Opiaior}, the Fruit of Libcrality is much 
more certaia, and Conliderable, in the few In- 
ſtances I have before-mentioned. Ir is a Grave, 
and a Pertinent Reproof, that of Ariſtotle's, upon 
This Subje&t : We make nothing ( fays he) of our 
Profuſions upon the Flumoring of the Common 
People, but to hear of Ten Crowns given in 4 Siege 
for a Bottle of Water, what a wonderment 1s made 
of it, as a thing Incredible; till upon ſecond 
Thoughts, we find the price excus'd by the Ne- 
cellity ? But in the Other Extravagant Spoll, 
and Exceſlive Prodigality, where there 1s nel- 
ther Honor, nor Neceſlity conſulted in it, and 
the very pleaſure paſſes with the Spectacle ; we 
can find nothing there to wonder at. And who 
are they but the weakeſt of the people that ſtand 


affected with this Vanity? and no ſooner. are | 


they ſatiated, than the Delight ir ſelf is forgot- 
ten. And whoare they that are ſo much taken 


Fine ſhews with theſe Fooleties, but Women, Children, 


are only 
for Women 
and Chil- 
dren. 


and Slaves, that is to ſay, people either of ſer- 
vile Cendition, or of ſervile Minds, ſcarce any 
man of Senſe, Judgment, or Conſideration, 
approving of them ? I know very well that it 1s 
an Antient Cuſtom in This City, for the «tie 
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to exhibit Shews to the People, upon entring his 
Office ; and that very good men expect it from 
him. F. Craſſus the Rich ( as well in his For- 
tune, as In his Name) made a very Magnificent 
Entry ;, and ſo did L. Craſſus, after him ; tho' 
joyned with Q. Aarins too, a man of ſingular 
Moderation. And then C. Claudixe, the Son of 
Appius, with a great many more; as Lucullzs, 
Hortenſins, Silanus , which were all out done 
by P. Lentulus, in my Conſulſhip, and Scaurms 
Emulated him. But the moſt Pompous, and 
Expenſive Solemnity of all, was that of our 
Friend Pompey, in his Second Conſulſhip; This 1s 
enough to ſhew you my opinion 1n all theſe Caſes. 
But yet however, we mult have a Care on the 
other hand, not to incur a ſuſpicion of Avarice. 
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Mamercus, (a very Rich man) was repulſed I whar 
when he ſtood for Conſul, becauſe he had refuſed Cy- 1 


the Charge of eA&4i/e, Wherefore, if the people 
call for it, on the One ſide, and wiſe men be not 
againſt it, ( tho* they do not defire it ) on the 
Other ; the thing ought to be done : But ac- 
cording to our Abilities, as it has been my own 
Caſe : or otherwiſe, where we may reap ſome 
advantage by it, that will more than Countervall 
the Charge. As it turn'd much to the reputa- 
tion of Oreſtes, . not long ſince, the publique 
Dianers that he expos'd in the Streets, to the 


' Multitude, under Colour of Dedicating his 
 Tenths to Hercules, Neither did any man blame 


M. Seins, for ſupplying the people in a great 
Scarcity with Corn, at about a Groat a Buſhel : 
when by ſo doing, he delivered himſelf from the 
great and inveterate hatred of the Multitude ; 
and ( being ele too) by a Liberality, that 
was neither Diſhonorable nor Burthenſome. 

H 3 But 


fuſton m..y 


be albs.d. 
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But it was a moſt Glorious ,, and Memorable 
action my Friend 20's engaging of the Sword- 
players for the Publique ſafety, which in my own 
particular I was not a little concern'd in : and by 
means whereof, all the attempts and outrages of 
Clandirs were Cruſht and diſappointed. So that 
Bounties ſhould be mite either upon Ne- 
ceſſity or Profit; and even in Theſe Caſes too 
the beſt Rule 1s Mediocrity. ZZ. Ph:lip the Son 
of Quintws, ( a perſon of great Worth and 
Underſtanding ) , was want to make it his Vaunt, 
that it never coſt him one peny of Money to the 
people, the obtaining of all the Favours that 
were ever conferr'd upon him. Corea ſaid the 
ſame thing, and without Vanity, ſo might we 
our ſelves too, in ſome degree; for the ex- 
pence of my edileſhip was ſo ſmall, that it 
could not ſignifie any thing toward the gaining 
of thoſe Offices which were afterward conferr'd 
upon me as by a Common Conſent ; and That in 
my own year too : which is more than any of 
thoſe before-named, can boaſt of. I take thar 
Mony to be beſt laid out which is employ'd upon 
Common Walls, and Ramparts, Docks, Havens, 
Aquaduats,” and other works, for the good of 
the Publique. Thoſe Bounties give more of pre- 
ſent ſatisfaction, I muſt confeſs, -that are laid 
down upon the Nail, as I may ſay; but theO- 
ther will find better acceptation with Poſterity : 
As for Theatres, Walks, Galleries, Temples, 1 
ſhall ſpeak the more Favourably of them, for 
Pompey's ſake : But Learned men, I perceive, 
do not approve of them; and Panxtirs, for one, 
whoin in this Diſcourſe I have rather Follow'd; 
than Interprered : and then there is Phalcrew 
Demetriza, who was very ſharp upon the fa- 
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mous Pericles, for his Extravagant Profuſion 


| upon the Porch of the Temple of Pallzs. But I 


have handled this Subjet at large in my Difſ- 
courſe of a Commonwealth, Now for a Conclu- 
ſion; This kind of Liberaliy, upon the whole 
matter, is ſtark naught; and yet by the Circum; 
ſtances of Times, and the like, it may be ren- 
der'd Neceſlary ; But in all Caſes there muſt be 
obſerv'd a Mediocrity, and a Proportion. 


Ex 


AS to the Other ſort ofa Bounty that ariſes of 7rivs- 
from Liberality , we muſt accommodate our 'er Lite- 
ſelves to the Occaſion, and in Differing'Caſes !4% 


uſe Differing Methods. One man lies under the 
pinch of a preſſing Calamity : another man's 
Condition is'not much amiſs perhaps already,but 


yet he would be glad to make it better. My How to 6-- 
Charity binds me in the-Firſt place, to aſſiſt the /tow them. 


Miſerable Perſon; at leaſt if he did not make 
himſelf ſo by his own fault. And yet I would 
not be ſo hard neither as, not to help him alſo, 
that is Well already, in order to his Farther ad- 
vantage: but this is a point that requires ſingu- 
lar Care and Judgment in the Choice. It was 
well faid of Ennius, A Benefit miſplaced turns to a 
Crime, But in that whichis beſtow'd upon a good 
and a Grateful man, there's, Firſt, the Conſcien- 
tious Comfort*of the Virtue it ſelf; and then the 
Satisfaction that it brings us in other reſpects : 
For the moſt acceptable thing in the World isa 
diſcreet Liberality, and the Reputation of ir 
muſt needs be great, when the Goodneſs of every 


man in Power is the Common Sanctuary of Man- 


kind. 
WE mnſt have regard alſo to the Benefit, 
as well as to the perſon; and that it may be of 


A Regard 
to the Bene- 
fit as well 


ſuch a Quality as to Deſcend in the memory of it ,; {» the 
H 4+ rO Perſon, 
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Frank. 
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to the Children and Poſterity of the perfon Obs 
liged, that there may be no place left for Ingra- 
titude. For all Mortals have a Deteſtation for it, 
and every man looks upon himſelf as Injur'd in 
the diſcouragement of Bounty : And the Guilty 
in this Caſe, are reputed the Common Enemies 
of the Needy. Beſide the Benefit that this piety 
of Diſpoſition brings to the Publique, in the En- 
riching of the poor, .and the Redeeming of Cap- 
tives, which, as Craſſ;ss delivers at large in One 
of his Orations, was many times the Work of 
the Senate it ſelf. And is not this now a Nobler 
way of Obliging than the Caſting of our mony 
away upon Pageantries, and Popular Spettacles ? 
This is an Expence for a man of Senſe, and Ho- 
nor ; whereas the other is only a Fawning appli- 
cation by Chargeable Fopperies to tickle the 
phanſies of the Common people. | 

' AS weare to Oblige with Frankneſs ; fo we 
are not to Exa& any thing again with Rigour, 
but 1n all our Dealings, as buying, ſelling,letting, 
hiring, &c. to behave our ſelves toward our 
Neighbor and acquaintance, with Candor, and 
Reſped : tho? to the prejudice ſometime of our 
Own Right : avoiding Law-ſuits as much as may 
be, and a little more perhaps than needs; for it 
is not only Generous, but profitable too , for a 
man in ſome Caſes ro remit ſomewhat of the 
ſtraitneſs of his juſt due : but in ſo doing he muſt 
have an Eye yet to his Family, or Eſtate, which it 
were Imptous not to defend : but in ſuch a man- 
ner t00, that there appear nothing of Harſhneſs, 
or Greedinels in the Diſpute. For a man cannot 
employ his Mony better, than to doothers good 
with it, with a regard {till to the maintaining of 
ren An ped nd rhe oro 
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TT is with great Reaſon that Theophraſtus rg- Of Hoſpi- 
commends Hoſpitality : for in my Opinion it is a !4uy- 


very Honorable faſhion for the Houſes of No- 
blemen to be ever Open to Illuſtrious Gueſts : 
and it gives no finall Reputaxion to our Common- 
wealth, that Strangers can never want That ſort 
of Beneficence in This City. But then for thoſe 
that would make an Honeſt Intereſt abroad in the 
World, it is a very great advantage, the Favour, 
and Recommendation which they get among Fo- 
reign Nations through the friendſhip of thoſe 
they meet with upon This Occaſion. Theophraſtzs 
writing of the Hoſpitality of Timon of Athers, 
tells us that he gave ſtrict Order to his Servants 
in the Country that his Houſe ſhould be ſtill O- 
pen, to whateyer Lgcian ( or Townſman of his ) 
paſt that w 


ay. Ee 

NOW fir Thoſe Obligations that are only 0z1;,,;,95 
the Effect of Gare, and Induſtry, without mory, of Care 

they are both Publique, and Private : Extend- 914 indu- 


ing from the Commonwealth it ſelf, to every Par- 
ticular Member of it : For what readier way 
can there be in This World to Eminent Wealth, 
and Preferment, than the Skill of Directing, and 
Adviſing in Difficulties of Law : together with 
the Power of Obliging ſo many upon That Score? 


FY. 


Wherefore, among the Excellent Qualities of The Repu- 


our Fore-fathers, the Knowledge, and Interpre- 


tation, as well as the Conſtitution of the Civil | 


Law, was ever had in great Eſteem: and reſerved 
(until this Confuſion of Aﬀairs) as a Matter Sa- 
cred, in the Poſſeſſion of Men of Higheſt Autho- 
rity and Wiſdom. But the Glory of This Science, 
as Well as That of our Ancient Nobility and Vir- 
rue, 1s now quite Extin&:; and to aggravate the 
indignity, thus fell ont in the time of a perſon not 
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inferior in H-or to all that went before him, but 
in Letters much their Superior. So that This is 
.a ſtndy generally acceptable, beſide that it puts 
us in the way of doing a thouſand Good Turns. 
Some 4fi- AND there is ſome Afﬀinity or Reſemblance 
nity be» toobetwixt the Art of a Civilian, and that of an 
iwizt # Orator : Only the Latter has more in it of Y7- 
—_ or, Agreeableneſs, and Elevation of Spirir, There 
1s not any thing that moves the Soul, like E/o- 


Oraror. : , 
The Force quence. It fills the Hearers with Admiration : it 


of El- ypives Hope to the Miſerable : it creates as many | 


quences Friendſhips as there are Perſons that it Defends, 
and our Predeceſſors accounted of it as the moſt 
Honorable of all Profeſſions. It is a General 

and Publique Bleſſing, when men of Eloquence, 

and Induſtry, (after the Example of our Fore- 
fathers) undertake the Patronage of ſo many 

as ſtand in need of it, without either Grudging 

or Reward. I ſhould take Occaſion here, over 

and over to Lament the Diſcontinuance, if not 

the utter Loſs and Deſtruction of this Divine 
Faculty, if it were not for appearing over much 
concerned in my own Intereſt and Cafe. And 

yet we cannot but take notice how many brave 

The Decay Orators we have loſt ; how few we have any 
of Orators, hope of, among thoſe' that are growing up; 
| and the ſmaller number yet, of thoſe that are 
left ; tho? *tis true that we have men of Boldneſs 
without Knowledge in Abundance. Now fince 

we canngt be all of us either Orators, or Law- 

yers, ( having indeed but few great men in either 
Faculty ) we may do a world of good ſervices 

yet, by Recommending, or Solliciting on the 

Behalf of Petitioners, or Clients; and by Em- 
ploying our Intereſts either with the Bench, or 

with the Counſel, for their Behoof. Whoſo- 

| ever 
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ever takes This Courſe, ſhall be ſure to Oblige 
a great many men,:- and conſequently by a great 
many to be well ſpoken of. Burt then we muſt 
have a Care ( which every man will look to in 
his Own Diſcretion ) that while we would Oh- 


InS 


lige one man, we do not Offend another. For nj/%jge 
it happens many times that either through Heed- no man, 


leſneſs, we diſoblige ſome body that does not 
deſerve it, or out of Raſhneſs provoke ſome 
Other body that may make us rue it. In 
which Caſe, we ought to excuſe our ſelves, as 
well as we can, for the leaſt offence given to 
any man, even where we never intended it ; by 
ſhewing him the Inevitable Neceſlity that ford 
vs upon it, and the defire we have, upon any 
favourable Occaſion, to make him ſome favoura- 
ble amends. 


I'N the Conferring of Good Offices we have - 


uſually a regard either to peoples Marnrers of 
to their Fortunes; and therefore we have the 
Common ſaying ready at our Tongues end, that 


"ts the Man only that we conſider, and not the In Benefits 
Eſtate. This is a handſome flouriſh, but where conſider the 


is the Man yet that does not more willingly be- 
ſtow his Time and his Pains, upon the ſervice 
of a powerful, and a Wealthy perſon, than in 
the ſupport and protection of the beſt Poor man 
that ever was born? Far we are naturally in- 
clined to lay out our ſervices where we may rea- 
ſonably hope for the ſpeedieſt, and the moſt 
Certain Return. And This proceeds from a 
Miſtaken Eſtimate of the Nature of Things. For 
what if That Honeſt Poor man cannot requite us 
in Kind, He may do it yet in Thankfulneſs of 
Heart, and in Truſt Acknowledgments ? It was 
ODE :] | | well 


Man, not 
e For- 
tune. 
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well enough aid, ( whoever ſaid it ) He that 
Has my Mony, has not Reſtorid it, and he 
that has Reſtor'd it, Has it no longer. But in the 
Caſe of Good Will, he that has Paid it Has it 
ſtill ; And he that Has it ſtill, has Paid it. Now 


and Vanizy for thoſe men that value themſelves upon their 


of Great 
Men. 


The Pow 
mans Gra- 
ticude, 


Titles, or Poſſeſſions, and have the World at 
Will; they are ſo far from accounting them- 
ſelves under any Obligation for a Benefit Re- 
ceived, that they look upon the very acceptance 
of it, ( let it be never ſo great) as an Obliga- 
tion laid upon the other ſide. Nay they will 
not. ſtick to be Suſpicious, and Jealous of it, 
as a Prologue to ſome Petition, or farther De- 
ſign. But to tell them, chat ever they ſtood in 
need of, or were Beholden to any man, is to ſtrike 
them to the very Heart. Whereas the Poor 
2141, that takes all Friendly Offices to himſelf, 
without any reſpe&t to his Condition ; Thr 
Poor man ( I ſay ) makes it his Busneſs, not 
only to expreſs his Gratitude to thoſe that have 
already obliged him, but to ingratiate himſelf 
likewiſe to thoſe which he hopes hereafter may 
be kind:to him ; as having Occaſion for many 
Friends. And if it be his Good Hap to render 
his Patron a profitable ſervice, his Humility 
makes the Value of it to be Leſs than it is, ra- 
ther than Greater. And it is farther to be Oh- 
ſerved, that upon the Defence of a Great man, 
the Acknowledgment terminates either in Him- 
ſelf alone, or, at the Utmoſt, in the Effect it 
may have upon his Children, and Family. Bur 
in the protection of a poor Creature, that is 
yet Virtuous, and Modeſt, a man makes to him- 
ſelf an intereſt in all the poor honeſt men in Na- 

Lure; 
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ture 5 which is no Inconſiderable party out of 
the Body of the Common people. $So that it 
turns to a better account to oblige the Good, 
than the Fortunate. We ſhould do our beſt how- 
ever to leave no ſort of men unſatisfied ; and if 
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This point ſhould come in queſtion, let Themi- A Wiſe ſay 
ftocles decide the Controverfie. It was put to #nz of Lhe- 
him Whether a man ſhould rather beſtow his Piſtocles. 


Daughter upon a Poor man that were Honeſt, 
or upon a4 man that had More. Wealth, but Leſs 
Integrity. And his Anſwer was This; I had 
rather beſtow her upon a Man that wants Mony 
than upon Mony that wants a Man. But our 
Minds and Manners are now-adays corrupted 
and depraved with the Love of Mony : and yet, 
as to the matter of S»perfluiry, what is any man 
the Better for't? it may be of ſome uſe perhaps 
to him that has it; but that is only at Some 
Times, and in Some Cafes too. Or taking the 
advantage of it for Granted, it ſerves only to 
make a man the more powerful, but not one jor 
the more Honeſt. Not that I would ſerve a 
good man ever the leſs, for being Rich over 
and above. But I would ſtill ſerve him. for his 
Virtue, and not becauſe of his Wealth : and go0- 
vern my ſelf by the Judgment I make upon the 
Qualities of his 14ind, without Calculating up- 
on his Fortune, Now with one Precept morel 
ſhall Conclude : We muſt never Employ our Fa- 
culties and Endeavours, either to xphold Jniquity, 


Fuſtice ts 
the Foun- 


or tO overthrow Juſtice. For Fuſtice i the Founda- dion of a 
tion of an Everlaſting Fame, and there can be no- Lalling 


thing Commendable without it. 


Fame. 


HAVING alrcady treated of Benefits with Of Dublich 
a regard to Particular Perſons; we ſhall now Bountjes, 


Dit- 
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Diſcourſe of That ſort of Bounty, which re: 
ſpe&ts the Univerſality of the Commonwealth : 
Of This Bounty there are Two Kinds. The 
One concerns the whole Body of a City, or the 
Community; the Other, the Particular Mem- 
bers of ir: And the Latter is the more accepta- 
ble of the Two. Ir is our Duty, as much as in us 
lies,to conſult the Conimon Satisfaction of Both: 
or however, to take Care of particulars : but 
in ſuch manner that the whole may be the Better 
for it; or at leaſt not the Worſe. Caizs Grac- 
cuss Exceſſive Largeſs of Corn to the people, 
was Miſchievous, for it exhauſted the 'Trea- 
fury; but the Moderate Donative of 1M. Oftavins 
was both Tolerable to the Government, and NNe- 
eſſary to the People ;, and conſequently both the 
Republique it ſelf, and the Citizens were the 
Better for't. 

Th- Propri- I T ſhould be the Principal Care of him that 
ey of Par- has the Adminiſtration of Publique Affairs, to 
—_— {ee that every Individual be protected in his Pro- 
prozeBed. Priery ; and that private men may not be diſpoſ- 
- {eſ&'d of their Rights and Eſtates, under the pre- 

text of a Publique Good. Ir was a peſtilent 
propoſition, That of Philip's, in his Tribune- 

ſhip, about an Equal Partition of - Lands; But 

then it was a great Inſtance of his Modeſty, the 

letting of it fall ſo eafily again. He did many 

Ill things, to curry favor with the People; and 

The dinger he dropt one lewd ſpeech too, that there were 
of Level. not Two thouſand men of Eſtates in the whole City, 
ling Prin= What a deſperate Hint was That toward the 
Ypler. bringing of all things to a Level, and all Con- 
ditions of men to a Parity : One of thegreateſt 

Plagues that can betfall a State ? For it was the 

main 
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main End of the Founding and Eſtabliſhing of 
Cities and publique bodies, thar particulars might 
be ſecur'd in their Poſſeſſions, and every man 
ſafe in the Enjoyment of his Own. For though 
men Aſlociate by an Impulſe of Nature, it was 
Deſire and Hope yet of keeping what they had 
gotten, that made them Build Cities, for their 
Protection. It bas been a Great Inconvenience 
that our Fore-fathers have been often put upon, 
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the charging of the people with Extraordinary No Extra- 
Taxes: which happened either through the Low- 94mry 
neſs of the Treaſury,or the Expence and Burthen 74**: 


of a Continual War. This is a Courſe by all means 
poſſible to be avoided, by laying in of Proviſions 
beforehand ; but if ever any Commonwealth 
ſhould fall under This Neceſlity ( for I had rather 
foretel it of any Other, than Ours; as I ſpeak 
This only by way of General Diſcourſe ) it will 
be highly neceſſary that the people be puncually 
enformed of the Exigent; and that there is no 
way for them to ſubliſt, but by complying with 
ſuch a Neceſtity. It behoves all Governors to 
furniſh the Publique Stores with Neceſlaries, be- 
fore the Danger preſſes them ; in what Propor- 
tion and of what Kind,is a matter ſo well known, 
that it is ſufficient the bare mention of the thing 
thus by the By. 


BUT above all things, let all men in Pub- cre 
lique Adminiſtration keep themſelves clear from Magi- 
the leaſt ſiſpition of Avarice. JI would to the firates are 


Heavens (ſays C. Pontins the Samnite) that 


the Bane of 
any Go- 


Fortune had reſerved me for another Age, and me. 
kept me from coming into the World, till the Ro- 
mans had begun to rake Bribes, If this had been, 
I ſhould quickly have put an end to their Empire. 

Truly 
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The Aſti- 
rence of 
Africa:.us. 


- fury, that One Captains Booty deliver'd the 


over Perſ.zs, made himſelf Maſter of ali the 
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Truly he muſt have ſtaid a good-while then; for 
*tis- but. of late that Rome has been tainted with 
This Evil. Now if Pontizs was a man of ſuch a 
Reſolution as he appears to have been, 1t is well 
for us that he came into the World when hedid, 
The firſt Law that ever we had againſt the Cor- 
ruption of Magiſtrates, is not as yet of « hundred 
and ten years ſtanding ;, and that was Piſo's. But 
we have had a great many Others ſince That time; 
and every one ſtill more ſevere than the Other. 
How many Criminals have we had ? How ma- 
ny Condemned ? What a Confuſion upon the 
Social War in Italy ? And that War excited too 
merely by the Guilty, to ſave themſelves from 
Puniſhment ? There was no longer .any Courſe 
of Law, or Juſtice ; but our Friends and Allies, 
lay expoſed to Seiſure and Pillage, without Re- 
lief: And if we are not totally ruin'd,it proceeds 
more from the Weakneſs of Others, than from 
our own Virtue. 

P ANeATIUS extols Africanus for his 
Actſtinence in the matter of Afony : And why 
not ? But ſtill he might have found greater Vir- 
tues in him than That : For That Abſtinence of 
his was not the: Virtue of the Mar only, bur of 
the Times. Paulus e/Emilius, upon his Victory 


Aacedonian Wealth, to an Infinite value; and 
brought ſo much Mony into the Publique Trea- 


People from any farther need of Taxes. And 
This he did without any other Advantage to his 
Family, than the Honorable , and Immortal. 
Memory of his Name and Action. Africans 
the Younger ( inimitation of his Father ) got as 

little 


knead . ad ond. 
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little by the Deſtruction of Carthage; and his 
Fellow-Cenſor, L. Mummins, as little .as either 

of them, by the Ruines of the Magnificent City 

of Corinth. But his Bus'\neſs was rather the 
Ornament, and Luſtre of his Country, than 

That of his Hoſe. Although in giving Repu- 

tation to the One, he could not fail of doing 

0 like to the Other. But to go on where I 

left. 

THERE is not certainly a more Deteſtable 4vrice 4 
Vice ( eſpecially in Princes, and Publique Ma- — 
viſtrates ) than Covetouſneſs: And it is aot only © 
a Mean thing, but an Impious, to make a Prey 
of the Commonwealth. "That which the Pythiar 
Oracle deliver'd in the Caſe of Sparra, looks 
like a Predi&ion, not only Applicable to the 
Lacedsmonians, but to all Opulent Nations alſo 
whatſoever : To wir, that it was not in the 
Power of any thing in the World, but Avarice, > 
to Deſtroy That Commonwealth. There is no 7* P rk 
ſurer way in Nature for men in Power to gain 7 ON 
tpon the affections of the multitude, than by lane Ad- 
Frugality and Moderation. But yet when out of minijtra- 


an affectation of Popularity they come to pro- tions. 


pound ſuch a Leveling Diviſion of Lands as is 
above-mentioned ; and either to Force the Right 
Owners out of their poſſeſſions, or to the remit- 
ting of Juſt Debts, theſe people ſhake the very 
Foundations of Government ; In the firſt place 
Diſfolving the Bonds of Concord and Agree- 
ment, which can never conſiſt with This way of 
taking Monys from ſome, and Diſcharging 
others. And what's hecome of common Equity 
then, when no Man is left the Maſter of his own ? 
For it its a Priviledge Eſſential to a — 
| I that 
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that it be Free, and every Man ſecur'd in the 
Enjoyment of what belongs to him. Neither 
does This way of Confounding all things create 
that Intereſt and Reputation among the People, 
which the Projectors may Imagine : for it makes 
the Loſer ſtill your Enemy ; and the very Re- 
ceiver will hardly thank you for't neither : Or 
at beſt, ſo coldly, as if it werea thing he had no 
great mind to : Eſpecially diſſembling the In- 
ward ſatisfaction of being forgiven a Debt ; for 
fear of being thought unable to pay ir. Whereas 
the Injur'd party will never forget it, but carry 
the purpoſe of a Revenge in his Heart. Or 
what if there ſhould be more to whom we Un- 
juſtly Give, than there are from whom we do 
as Unjuitly take away ? This does not mend the 
matter one jot: for we are not to judge in This 


7”-d-n;er caſe by Number, but Weight. What colour of 


of Invi- 
Fi ar P1 9- 
Prieites., 


Equity is there for a Man that never had an Eſtate, 
to diipofſels another of an Eitate that has been 
many Years (nay Ages perhaps ) in the Poſleſ- 
ſton of it, himſelf and Family; and that he that 
hath an Eſtate, ſhould have it taken from him ? 
It was for this way of proceeding that the Lace- 
demonians Baniſh'd Lyſander, and pur their King 
Azis to Death, beyond all Preſident of former 
tines. And there follow'd ſuch Broils upon it, 
chat there beſt men were Baniſh'd, a Tyranny.kn- 
rroduced in the place of an Ariſtecracy, even tO 
the utter diilolution of one of the beſt Conſtitu- 
ted Repnbliques upon the Face of the Earth. And 
Sparta did not tall alone neither ; but the Conta- 
g1on of Thoſe Tumults ſpread ir ſelf fo far, that 
he reſt of Greece was wholly Ruin'd by That 
Example. What ſhall we ſay of our Gracchi ? 

| ( the 
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( the Sons of the famous Tiberizs Gracchus; and 
Grandchildren of the Elder Africanws ) It'was 
this very point of Controverſie ' about Lands, 
that deſtroy'd them too. But on the contrary, 
how much Honor has Aratus worthily acquired 
to himſelf; by his Exploit upon Sicyor ? It ha 

been Fifty Years under the Dominion, and in the 


- Poſſeſſion of Vſ/arpers, when he recover'd it by 


a ſurprize, from Argos, ſuppreſs'd MVicocles the 
Tyrant, Reſtor'd ſix hundred of the Wealthielt 
Citizens that had been Baniſh'd, and ſet the City 
it ſelf at Liberty. Bur finding great difficulty at 
laſt how to accommodate the busneſs of Lands 
and poſſeſſions; and conſidering that it would 
be hard on the One fide for thoſe that he reſtor'd 


_ to their Town to hve {till in want, while Others 


enjoy'd Their Eſtates ; and little Better, on the 
Other ſide; to break in upon, and take away 
Poſſeſſions of Fifty Years ſtanding ; wherein ſo 
many ſeveral Intereſts were concern'd, by Pur: 
chaſes, Portions, Settlements, and the like, and 
without any Injury by Them done to the Right 


' Owners : He concluded it Unreaſonable either 


to take from the One what they were poſleſs'd 
of, or not to fatisfie the Other, ,in ſome degree; 
for their Juſt Pretenſions. Wherefore he be- 
thought himſelf, and reſolv'd upon a Journey to 
Alexandria; giving Orders that all things ſhould 
continue in the ſame ſtate he left them, until his 
Return : So that he preſently poſted away to 
his Old Friend, and Acquaintance, ProJomy the 
Second King of Alexandria; He had no fooner 
informed that Generous Prince of his Bus'neſs, 
with the Deſign he had, and in what Manner, to 
Deliver his Country ; but without any difficul- 

T 3 ty, 
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ty, this Illuſtrious perſon prevail'd upon him for 
a large Snm of mony. This Treaſure he car- 
ry'd with him back to S:cyor,and. then pick'd out 
Fifteen of the Principal perſons of that place, 
to adviſe with upon This Afﬀair, and to 
take a ſtri& account, as well of thoſe that were 
polſeſs'd of Other Mens Eſtates, as of thoſe that 
had Loſt .therr Own. The matter was ſo hand- 
led, that upon a reaſonable Eſtimate of the 
Lands, fome were perſwaded to content them- 
ſelves with the value in Mony, and ro yield the 
Land ; and Others choſe rather. to take Mony 
for their Land, than to conteſt for the Recove- 
ry of it. So that in the Concluſion, the Contro- 
veriie was Compounded ; and Both parts abun- 
dantly ſatisfdwwith the Accord. What Pity was 
it that this Great Man was not born a Citizen of 
Rome! This is the right way of proceeding in 
ſach Caſes ; without expoſing the perſons and 
goods of Citizens ( as tt has been Twice in our 
days) to Proſcriptions, and Onteries. This 
Grecian, like a Brave, and a Wiſe man, con- 
ſilted the Common welfare : And it is the high- 
eſt point of a Good, and a prudent Magiſtrate, 
to Maintain the Properties of the people, and 
not to Invade them ; but keeping all within the 
Bounds of common equity. Why ſhould any 
Man dwell Gratis tn my houſe ? as if I were to 
purchaſe, Build, Repair, and Defend it, for 
Another (in deſpite of my heart) to reap the 
Fruits of my Labor, and Expence ? For This 
is the Caſe in taking away from me That which is 
my Own, and glving to another That which 
does not Belong to him. And what's the End of 
thele Letters of Proteftion, (if I may fo call 

them ) 
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them ). but that you ſhall buy Land with my Mo- 
ny; you keep the Land, and I loſe my Mony? 

I T is a matter therefore of great Moment, Ns Debts 
that no Debts be permitted, which may endan- /2& 1e- 


ger the publique. And This may be ſeveral 


ways prevented, if ſuch a Courſe be taken, that 
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mitted,that 
may end an- 
ger th: 


Prodigals and Debtors may not raiſe their For- 'uvlique. 


tunes upon Defrauding their Creditors ; the One 
loſing their Own, and the other -getting what 
belongs to another Man. There is nothing thar 
upholds a Commonwealth like Faith, and Cre- 
dit : which can never be expected where people 
do not lie under a Neceſlity of Paying their due 
Debts; a thing which was never fo violently 
preſt, as when I was Conſul : All Sorts and De- 
grees of Men were even in Arms about it: And 
yet I reſiſted all Motions tending That way, to 
the very Rooting of This Evil out of the Com- 
monwealth. There was never more mony ſtir- 
ring, nor ever was there ſurer, or better Pay- 
ment : For where the Hope of Deceiving is cut 
off, Men muſt neceſſarily keep Touch. Ir is 
true, that Ceſar, ( whowas in Thoſe days ſub- 
du'd, tho*' now a Conqueror ) that Ceſar, I ſay, 
did put his former purpoſes in Execution, even 
when he had no need ſo to do: His very Appe- 
tite being fo Vicious, that he took pleaſure in 
the Evil 1t ſelf, without any other Inducement. 
It is the Duty then of all good Patriots to keep 
themſelves clear of this ſame perverſe ſort of Lt 
berality, that takes from one, and gives to ano- 
ther : and in the firſt place, to provide that all 
men may be equally ſupported in the Enjoyment 
of their own, by Law, and Common Jultice, 
And that the poor, and ſimple may not be Cir- 

I 3 cum 
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cumvented, or Oppreſs'd by Power, nor the 
Wealthy obſtructed. in the holding or receiving 
of their Dues, by the Envy and Malignity of the 
people. And moreover, they ſhould by all means 
endeavour both in War, and Peace to advance 
the Republique, in Empire, Poſſeſſions and 
Revenue : Theſe are the proper Offices and At- 
chievements of Great men, and this was the 
Study, and the Exerciſe of our Forefathers. 
Thoſe that addict themſelves ta theſe Duties, 
gain great Glory and Good will to their Own 
particulars, beſide the profit that. they bring to 
the Publique. Antipater the Tyrian ( and a 
Storique ) that lately deceaſed at Athens, charges 


' Panetius with leaving out Two Branches touch- 


4 Caiticn 
in matter 

of Health 
ard Eſtate, 


ing Health; and Mony in theſe Precepts con- 
cerning Benefits. But I ſuppoſe that they were 
rather paſs?d over by That famous Philoſopher, 
as things well enough underſtood, and need- 
leſs to be farther inculcated, how advantageous 
ſoever. + | 

IT is a good means of preſerving Health, 
for every man to underſtand his own Conſtitu- 
tion'; and' to obſerve what agrees with him, 
and what not. To live Temperately in all re- 
ſpecs, as well in our Diet, and the care of our 
Bodies, as in our Pleaſures : Uſing the common 
helps of Phyſique alſo, in caſe*of necd. In the 
gathering of an Eſtate, we muſt do nothing but 
what 1s warrantable, and honeſt : And when it 
is fairly gotten, it may be preſerv'd, and im- 
prov'd by Parfimony, and caution. - This Point 
is excellently well handled by Xenopian ( the Se 
cratiſt) in his OEconomiques ;, which my ſeit, at 
2bout your Age turned out, of Grcek into Latin. 
dies f THE 
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THE Concurrence of Two Profitable Things 
in Compariſon, ( which was the Fourth Conlide- 
ration, omitted by Panatizs) is a caſe which 
very often happens : For ſometimes Bodily 
Goods fall into Competition with the Goods of 
Fortune : Sometime Oxtward Goods with Thoſe 
of the Body : And ſometime apain, 'One of ei- 
ther of them is compar'd with Another of the 
ſame Kind... As in the #7r/t inſtance, I had rather 
have Health, than Adony : In the Second, 
I had rather have a Great Eſtate, than a. Robuſt 


L 27 | 
Two Prof” 
ably things 
meeting in 

C917.Þ 2} L'31, 


ftrength of Body. Ang fo forward : I had rather . 


enjoy Health, than Pleaſure; T had rather 
be Strong, than Nimble. And then in the Colla- 
tion of Eternal things, I had rather have Ho- 
nor, than Wealth: and a Fortune in the Cty, 
rather than 1n the Conmry. The Compariſon 
that we find in the Elder Cato, was of This Qua- 
lity. The Queſtion was put to him, What he 
look't upon as the greateſt convenience in a 
Country Life ? His anſwer was, in the Firſt 
place, Good Paſturage, What next then ? Paſtu- 
rage that was Indifferently Good, And what then ? 
Paſturage ſtill, tho* a . Degree worſe than the 
Ocher. And what again ? TiYage, What do 
you think of Uſury ? (ſays the Enquirer.) And 
what do you think of Aurther ? (ſays Cato. ) 
By This and abundantly more, we cannot but un- 
derſtand that Things Profitable came often in 
Competition : And that This Fourth enquiry was 
not at all Impertinent. Bur as to the matter af 
Getting, Diſpoling, or Uling of monys, It 1s a 
Subject fitter for a Scrivener than a Philoſopher ; 
and better underſtood by the Good Men upon 
the Borrſe, than by the Learned Men in the 
| I 4 Schools. 
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| Schools, Tt is a thing needful however to be 


known, as appertaining to the Bngneſs of Pro- 


fit - of which having diſcourſed fufficiently in 


This Book, we ſhall now proceed to what re- 
mains. 


The End of the Second Book, 


TULLY's 
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T was the ſaying (my Son Marcus) of 4 famou, 
Scipio Africanus the Elder, ( as we have it ſ9i"s 9 
from Cato, his Cotemporary.) that he —_— 
was never Leſs Idle, or Alone, than when © . 

he moſt appeared /o ro be, It was a Noble thing 

faid, and worthy of a Great, and of a Wiſe 

man; to ſhew that 1n all his Leiſures, his Thoughts 

were ſtill taken up with Buſineſs ; his Solitudes, 

in Diſcourſes to himſelf , without.any Loſs of 

Time : and without need ſome whiles of any 

other Company. Infomuch, that the Two things 


which commonly , make Other people Liltleſs, 


and Heavy, did even ſet an Edge upon him* 

That is to ſay, Solirude, and Leiſure. Now tho” 

I cannot come up to the Imitation of that l!1n- 

ſtrious perſon, I am not much behind him yer 

in my Good Will (I wquld I could fay as much of 

my ſelf, as he does in Efe#.) For ſince I have 

been driven by the force of Impions Arms from 

- | Station in the Government, and the Busneſs 

of the Bar ; I have apply'd my ſelf to a Life of ;....., 

Leiſure roo: upon That very Conlideration, geryear. 
| | | quittiag 
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quitting the Town, and betaking my ſelf to the 
Privacy and Solitude of a Country Life. Not 
that I compare either this Leiſure, or ſolitude 
with that-of Africanus. For his was only a 
Voluntary Retirement from the Importunities of 
Company, when he had a mind to give himſelf 
ſome Reſpite from the Honorable Charges he 
ſuſtained in the Commonwealth, by withdraw- 
ing into a Receſs, as a man ſometimes puts into 
a Port : But my Leſfures proceeded not from a 
deſire of Reſpite, but from want of Employ- 
ment. For fince the Diſſolution of the Senate, 
what 1s there to be done, either in the Palace, or 
in the Hall, that is worthy of us? The world 
ſwarms every where with Criminals ; and-after 
alife ſpentin ſo Eminent a Polt, and in the Open 
View of the people, Iam e'en forc'd to hide my 
head, and live (1n a manner) quite alone to 
avoid the very ſight of them. I have heard Wiſe 
inen ſay that we are not only tochuſe the leaſt of 
neceſſary Evils, but out of all Evils themſelves 
to extract ſomewhat of Good. I ſhall therefore 
make the beſt of my Repoſle, tho? not ſuch per- 
haps as he has deſerv'd from his Country, who 
hath formerly contributed ſo much to Their 
Quiet. And tho” this be a Solitude wholly of 
Neceſlity, not Choice; I would not yet have 
it abſolutely Fruitleſs. Africanzs (I muſt con- 
feſs) gained to himſelf a Fairer Repuration, but 
we have no Monuments of his\Thoughts, commit- 
ted to Writing : No Remains of his Leifures, aud 

Solitude that we find extant. But we may con- 

clude however, that he was neither Idle nor 

Alone, from his Glorious Actions, which were 

oily the Product of Deliberation and Thought. 

Bur Alas ! I have not that ſtrength of Mind bo 

| : g T ink 
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Think away my Solitudes, and ſupply the want 


of Company with bare Meditation. So that My 
whole Diverſion 1s to paſs away my Time,and my 
Cares upon Writing : and I have done more that: 
way now, In a little while, ſince the overturning 
of the Government, than I did in many years 
before, while it was in a flouriſhing Eſtate. 
NOW (my Son} tho? Philoſophy he Pro- 
fitable and Fruitful from one end of it to the 
other, without any Waſte, or Deſert: there is 
not any place yet in the whole Extent of it that 
yields greater advantage, and benefit, than that 
part of it which treats of Civil Duties, and the 


Rules of a Steady, anda Virtuons Life. Where- of Civ 
fore, tho* I doubt not either, of the Great and Duties and 
Excellent Cratipps's care in the inculcating of © 77m 


Lo 


this Leſſon daily to you ; or of your own Dili- 
gence, and Attention in the receiving of it ; it 
is not amiſs yet to be often minded of ſo neceſſa- 
ry a point; and* ( which way ſoever yau tura 
your ſelf) to have: this voice ſtill ſounding 1n 
your Ear, even, if it were poſlible,: without 
hearing any thing elſe. This is a thing far every 
man to do, that propounds ta himſelf an Honeſt 
Courſe of Life; and it is your Intereſt perhaps 
as much as any bodies ; becauſe the world ex- 
pes it from you, that you ſhould ſucceed to 
the Induſtry, the Honors, and (if I may ſo ſay) 
in ſome Meaſure to the Reputation of your Fa- 
ther. And you have a great deal to anſwer for 
upon the ſcore of Athens, and Cratippes. For 


' what could be more Diſhonorable than after ſo 


ample a Commiſſion granted you to the famous 
Staple of the whole World, for Good Manners 
and Letters, t come back empty ; to the Diſpa- 
xagement both of the Maſter, and the City ? 
5 ; . ”- © Where- 
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Wherefore you muſt Labor with all the Facul. 


ties of your Soul, and Body, - to make good 
This expetation : ( if I may call that a Labor, 


_ which is ſo great Pleaſure) and let it never be 


ſaid that after all other ſupplies from your Fa- 
ther, you were only wanting to your ſelf : But 
ler this ſuffice : having written ſo much, and ſo 
often to you already, upon This Subject. We 
ſhall now return to the remaining part. of the 
Diviſion propounded. 

P AN-/ATIVUS is the man, without Diſ- 
pute, that hasthe moſt accurately handled This 
queſtion : and Him have l chiefly follow'd, with 
ſome amendment and additions of my Own. He 
lays down Three Propoſitions that men are wont to 
deliberate and adviſe upon, in the Caſe of Duty. 
Firſt whether the matter in queſtion be Horeft, 
or . Diſhoneft. Secondly, whether it be Profita- 
ble, or Unprofitable, Thirdly, where Two 
things meet in Competition, the One of them ap- 
pearing Honeſt, and the Other profitable, how 
to diſtinguiſh. He has written Three Books 
upon the Two former Heads; and promiſed a 
Diſcourſe upon the Third ; but he has not been 
ſo good as his word : which I do the more won- 
der at, hecaufe I find in his Scholar Poſudonize, 
that he liv'd Thirty years after the Publiſhing 
of theſe Books. And I am in ſome Adiniration 
roo, that Poſidonie, in his Commentaries, ſhould 
paſs the matter over ſo ſlightly ; eſpecially 
making this Remarque upon it, that of the whole 


Body of Philoſophy, This is the moſt neceſſary . 


part. There are ſome that will not have This to 
be an Overſight in Panetizs; but a point left 
out upon Conſideration ; as a thing wholly Im- 
pertineat, But I am of another Opinion. The 
; Reaſon 
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Reaſon they give, is This. Honeſt, and Profi- Cicero ex: 
- | zable (they ſay) are Convertible Terms; and cuſes an 0- 


: . .- miſſonof 
not to be fo much as Imagined in Oppolition. 7-2. 


From hence there may ariſe another Queſtion, 
whether the Third Branch of Panetizs's Diviſion 
ſhould not have been abſolutely rejeted, with- 
out any mention of it at all. 'But it is Certain 
however, that he-did at firſt undertake it, and 
then let it fall. He that makes a Tripartite Di- 
viſion, and goes through «with Two parts of 
it, is undoubtedly anſwerable for the Third : 
And he paſſes his word over and above toward 
the latter end of his Third Book, that he will 
20 on with it. And we have the Authority of 
Poſdonius himſelf to Witneſs as much; writing 
in a certain Epiſtle what Publius Rurilins Rufus 
(an Auditor of Panetius) was wont to ſay. 
As there was never any Painter (ſays he) that 
durſt venture upon Finiſhing the Picture of Ye- 
1s, which Apelles had begun (ſuch was the De- 
licacy of the Face, that there were no hopes of 
matching it with a ſuitable Body ) ſo in the Caſe - 
of Panatines, the Excellency of thoſe things 
which he did perfeF, was ſo Tranſcendent, that. 
n0 man after him durſt eyer attempt the ſupply- 
ing of what he either Omitted, or left Imper- 


fect. So that of Paretins's Intention there can 
be no longer any doubr. But yet whether he 
dd Well or Ill in adding the Third member of 
his Diviſion, may perhaps bear a diſpute : For 
taking 1t either according to the Sro:ques, that 
nothing can be Good but that which 'is Honeſt; 


. jor with the Periparetiques, that Honeſty is the 


Sovereign Good, to ſuch a degree, that all other 
Goods are as nothing in the Ballance agaiaſt ic ; 
they do both of them however agree in This, that 
Profit 

j 


\ 
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Profit can never be admitted into a Coinpetition 
Norhing with Honeſty. How -does Socrates Curſe .the 
can b: Pro- Firſt dividers of Honeſt, and Profitable, in Ima. 
og; bt oination, which are ſo J1nfeparable by Nature! 
Honeſt And the S:9:9xes go ſo far along with him too, 
'* as to hold that nothing can be the One, without 
being. alſo the Other. But if Panarins were 
- one of thoſe that will have Yirtne to be There ſ. 
fore Eſteem'd for the Profit that ſhe brings us; 
meaſuring things Deſirable, either by Pleaſur, 
or Freedom from Pain; he might then be al. 
low'd to ere& the Notion of a Poſſible Repug- p 
nancy Of Profir, to Honeſty. But being of An- F 
other Opinion, and that the Only Good is That © 
which is Honeſt - and that whatſoever ſtands in 
Oppoſition to it, under the ſhew of Tr1l:ry, a 7 
mans life is neither the Better nor the Worſe for 
it,cither With it;or Without it : He ſhould noth 
much as have put the Caſe, methinks, where 
Profit and Virtue ſhould appear in the Compar:- 
Jon, For to Live according to Nature, which 
the Sroiques account for the Soveraign Good: 
is nothing elſe ( as I underſtand it ) than to lead 
a life Congruous to Yirrue: And in all Caſe 
whatſoever, to follow the direction of Natur 
in a Conformity thereunto. The matter ſtand 
ing Thus ; ſome men are of opinion that This 
Compariſon was not properly introduced ;; and 
that "there was not any need of preſcribing it 

This Kind, at all. 
True 70- NO man can be Truly Honeſt, but He that 
reſty -— is Truly Wiſe; and there is no ſeparating the 
7, .,, One from the Other. There may be an Jn 
Irſmnarable perfect Honeſty, "tis True, with an Dnperfei 
35 Hifcom;, which is rather the Reſemblance of Ho 
wejty, than the Thing it ſelf, And therefor 
a 
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all thoſe Duties that we treat of in this Diſcourſe, 
the Srozques call ' Middle Duties > which are Mildle 
Common indifferently to Mankind; and of a Dutes. 
large extent : and ſome people attain the know- 
ledge of them by a Felicity of Nature ; others, 
by a Progreſſion, and advance upon Study. But 
thoſe which They call Right Duties, are Com- 
'I plete and Conſummate in all the parts ( or num- 
bers as they expreſs it ) and This perfection is 
only to he found ina Wiſe man. But he yet that 
| acquits himſelf in the Diſcharge of theſe Middle 
Offices, goes for Currant with the Afultitnde 
for a good and Wiſe man in the Abſtra : They 
not being able to diſtinguiſh betwixt what 1s 
Perfett, and Defefttive. Whegefore ſo far as 
They nnderſtand the Buſineſs, there is nothing 
wanting. We ſee many times in Poems, Pictures, 
and a World of other Inſtances, how ſtrangely 
| the unskilful are delighted with them, and yer 
. | for the moſt part commending the lealt maſterly 

| ſtroke in the piece: which ariſes from This 
| Ground, (I ſuppoſe ) they find ſomething in 
the whole that pleaſes them ; but they are not 
able to judge of the Impertections of the ſeveral 
| parts ; But when they come to be better inſtruct- 

ed, they are cafily brought to change their Firſt 
Opinion. 

T HE Duties here Treated of, are with the 
Stoiques' a kind of Second-rate Honeſty; and not 
peculiar to wiſe men, but Common to Humane Na- 
tre : And therefore they affe&t all people that 
have in them the leaſt ſpark of Good Nature, 
oj or Virtue. Now when we ſpeak of the 2429- No man 

nanimity of the tro Decii , or the Scipio's, or Good or 
- | of the Juſtice of Fabricins, or Ariſtides , we i? _ be 
4 do not propoſe their Example as rhe Standard of i 
that 
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that Courave, and Equity that is required in a 


WWiſe man. For I do not look upon either of | 


them to have been Wiſe to the Degree of W/: 
dom here intended ;, no, nog thoſe very Perſons 
"upon whom the World has beſtowed Both the 
Reputation, and the Name of Wiſe men. I ſpeak 


of Cato, Cains Leliws, or the Seven Saves 


themſelves. But by the Frequent exercife of 

Middle Offices they had ſomewhat of the appear- 

ace, and Reſemblance of Wiſe men. So that we 

muſt neither Compare Profit in Oppoſition to 

that which is rr«ly Honeſt ; nor oppoſe any matter 

of Gain to that which we commonly call Virtue ; 

whereupon theſe people value themſelves, that 

would be aecounged Good men. And we mult as 

well uphold and preſerve That PraQtical Honeſty 

that falls under our Capacities ; as that which 

in Strictneſs and Fruth, is only the Honeſty, of 

Wiſe men: For otherwiſe, how ſhall we know 

what progreſs we make toward Virtue? And fo 

much for thoſe that by doing Good Offices get 
themſelves the Reputation of being Good mer. 

Ti-Epicu» BUT for thoſe that Meaſure all things by the 

teans mea- Common Intereſt of Gain and Benefir, and will 

ze Hone- not allow "Honeſty to'take place z It is ordinary 

= 27 Ir9- for them tor pur ory in the Scale againt Yir- 

| tue;. which no good man will ever do. I ſup- 

poſe therefore, that Panatius: when he ſays 

that men are wont to make ſome doubts upon the 

compariſon, means only ( as he ſays) that they 

are Wont to do ſo; and not that they do well in 

/o doing, For nor only the Preference of profit 

to Honeſty, but the very comparing of them, 

and the making a doubt in the Caſe, is a ſhame- 

fail Bus*neſs. But what is it that we donbt up- 

01? Or what's the Ground of our Conkidera- 

ELON : 
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tion? It is (I preſume) upon the Quality of 
'the Point in Queſtion : For that whch is Diſ-/ 


: honorable at one time, may be Warrantable at 
another. As for Example, upon a ſuppoſition 
'more at large; what fouler Villany can be ima- 


gined than the Killing not only of a Man, biit.a 


Familiar friend ; and yet the people of Kome do 
- not only Abſolveany man that deſtroys a Tyrant, 
tho? his Familiar friend ; but they reckon upon 
it as the moſt Glorious ation of an Honora- 


ble Life. Is 1t in this caſe that Profit prevails 
over Honeſty ; or rather that the Honeſty fol- 
low'd the Profit ? % 


_ THE Certain way to keep us Right in our 4 Rule 
Judgments upon the Concurtence of Profitable, I Pm, 
-and Honeſt, will be the Eſtabliſhment of ſuch a **""* 


Rule as upon the Comparing of things will di- 


.re& us in our Duty : which Rule I would have 


to be ſquar'd to the Reaſon and Diſcipline of the 
Strozques : And This is the. Rule 'which I ſhall 


"obſerve in this Treatiſe ; Becauſe tho? the An- 


cient Academigues, and the Peripatetiques alſo, 


"(which were formerly all one) give a Prefe- 
[rence to that which is Honeſt, before that which 
ſeems to be Profitable; the matter is yet more 
'Generouſly handled by the St9iques, that make 
' Profit and Honeſt Reciprocal, than by thoſe that 
"Imagine a thing may be either Horſt, and not . 
Profitable, of Profitable, and not Honeſt. Now 


our Academy allows great Liberty, and gives us a 


Right to defend That which appears moſt Pro- 
bable. But to Return tomy Rule, to takeaway j, ,y 
any thing wrongfully from any man, or to make Fudgmerty 
my Own Fortune by the empoveriſhing of an- of Profita- 
ether, is more Contrary to Nature, than Death, Þle 4n4 

| K Beg- Honcft. 
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Beggery, Pain; or whatever elſe: can befall a 
mans Body, or Eſtate. For at Firſt Daſh it de- 
ſtroys all Neighborhood and Society : For if 
we come once toentertair an Opinion that One 
man for his own advantage may Aſſault, ;or 
_ make a Prey. of another; there follows neceſſa- 
rilyan Abſolate diſſolution of Human Society, 
* and a Violation of the moſt Certain and power- 
ful DiQare of Nature. Pit the Caſe that one 
Member ſhould draw to it ſelf the Health, and 
Good Blood of the Member next unto it ; the 
whole Body muft, of neceſſity, Conſume and 
Periſh : . In like manner if every man ſhould 
take from atiother what he can ger, and apply his 
; ' Neighbors Goods to his Own Uſe, this would 
Undoubtedly put an end to all Friendlinefs, and 
Fellowſhip among men. It is natural enough 
for' a man. to provide Neceſfaries for himſelf, 
in the Firſt TIE > Butir is yet againſt Nature 
for him to furniſh himſelf with Mony or Provi- 
ſions, by Spoil and Rapine : And it is not only 
' by the diQtate of Nature, or the Rights of Na- 
tions, but by the particular Laws. and Conſtitu- 
tions of all States, that it is declared Unlawfulfor 
One man to do any Miſchief to Another for his 
proper Benefit. Ir is the expreſs Care, Will, 
Fraud and and Intent of att Eaws to maintain the Duties of 


Ropine are Society, ' Safe, and Inviolate : and they puniſh. 


Laws of © . , - 
Nawe ing Baniſhments, ' Priſons, and Fines : And much 


N.tions, more does Nature her ſelf exa& this from us : 
' = Nature (I fay) which is the Law Divine and 
Hinnane ;, Both in one. Whoever obeys Her 

Dictate (as all men will, that propoſe to live 

in a Conformity to the Principles of a Reaſon- 

able Being) will never agree to the Coveting of 

what 


againſt as the Tranſzreſſors of theſe Rules with Death, 
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what. is Another mans,or to the taking away from 


- his Neigbor, and Giving to himſelf. For Great- 


neſs of Mind, Gentleneſfs, Juſtice, and Libera- 
lity are much more Conſonant to Nature. than 
Pleaſure, :Life, or Riches -' which, in-compa- 
rifon with the Common good, are by: all men 


.of Brave and exalted Minds, negleted and de- 
- ſpiſed.: Whereas on the Other ſide, to Spoyl 
-my Neighbor for my One Advantage is more 
contrary to Nature, than Death, Torments, and 
-the like. And it is more according to:Natyre 
-for a man to undergo all: ſorts -of Labors-and 


Troubles for the Service. and Conſervation, (if 


-it were poſlible) even | of the whole World : 


After the Example of Hercules, whom the Gra- 
titude of Aden has placed for his Virtues among 


the Gods: All this (I fay) is more Agrecable 
'to Nature, than to lie in Solitude ; and not on- 
-ly free from Cares, but even wallowing in Plea- 
ſures, and Plenty; with all the advantages of 
Strength and Beauty, over and above. This 1s 
'1t that makes all Great and Glorious Spirits, fo 


much to prefer difficulty and action, before a 


Life 'of Idleneſs and Sloth. From hence ir 
' comes to paſs, that according to Nature, One 


man can never hurt another. ' And beſides, he 
that wrongs another for his Own Advantage, he 
does either imagine that this is not againſt Na- 
ture; or elſe he ſuppoſes that Death, Poverty, 


"Pain, Loſs of Children, Kindred and Friends, 


are more to be avoided, than the doing of Inju- 


-ries. But if he conceives that one man may 


do an Injury to another without an offence to 
Nature, there's no diſpute with One that has 


- Joſt his Reaſon ; and in effe&t, Ejeted all that is 
Man evenout of hinſelf. But what if he thinks 
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the One to be Bad, and yet the Other, Worſe? 
He is in a Grievous Miſtake, to phanſie any Ca- 
lamity of Body or Fortune. comparable to the 
diſorders of his Mind. |; 

W E ſhould all of us: therefore agree upon 


. this common propoſition, That the Intereſt of 
-the Whole, is the Intereſt of Every part; and 


that whoever draws more to himfelf than be- 
longs to him, 1s an Enemy to the Publique. Now 
if it be the very preſcript of Nature, that for 
Humanity ſake,” one Man ſhall take Care of an- 
other; it does :neceſ[arily follow, that the Wel- 
fare of the Publique, is the Intereſt of every 
particular, according/'to the ſame Principle. Let 
but This be admitted, and we are all orus equally 
under the Government of the ſame Law': And 
then taking That: for granted; to do an Injury 
to any Man is againſt the Law of Nature. The 
Former is certainly True ; and ſo is the Other, 
by Conſequence. It is a Ridiculous Shitr,to ſay, 
that I would not take away any thing from my 
Father, or from my Brother, to put in my 
Own Pocket ; but to take from other People, is 
quite another caſe: as if every Individual were 
not concerned in the Protection of the whole : 
An Opinion ntterly Inconſiſtent with the Rules 
of Goverument. 

THERE are ſome again will have the C:ti- 
zens provided for, but not Strangers: And 
Theſe Men tear up the very Foundatious of Hu- 
man Society. For take away That once, and 
there wall be no longer any Good Nature; Li- 
berality, Honeſty, or Juſtice, to be found upon 
the Face of the Earth. And whoſoever brings 
Matters to That pals, is to beaccounted an Ene- 


Union 


my to the Gods Themſelves, for breaking that 
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Union among men, which' was no other than 
a Conſtitution of Divine Appointment. It is the 
ſtrongeſt Band of Society, a General Agreement 
in This Poſition, that it is a greater Offence to 


Nature for me to take any thing from another, 


TAE 


for my own Advantage, than to ſuffer all the Better ſif- 


Miſeries that can poſſible befall any Man in his 
Body or Eſtate : Nay, that can befall the. very 


fer any 
Calamity 
than do an 


Mind it ſelf ; faving the fingle point of Juſtice, |,jury. 


which one Virtue is the Miſtreſs, and the Prin- 
ceſs of all the reſt. But what ? (will ſome ſay) 
Shall a Wiſe Man rather Periſh for want of 
Bread, than take a Loaf from another Man that's 
good for nothing,to keep himſelf from Starving ? 
This muſt not be done yet? no not upon any 
Terms : Life is not ſo dear to me as my Duty ; 
and my Reſolution not to wrong any Man for 
my own Benefit. Suppoſe an Honeſt Man al- 
moſt frozen to death might fave hisLife bytaking 
away the Cloak of--Phalaris; (a Barbarous and 
a Bloudy Tyrant) ſhould he'not do ir ? This is 
a Caſe eaſily determin'd : For the taking of any 
thing away from another, for a Man's Own ſake, 
is Inhuman, and againſt the: Law of Nature, let 
the Man be never ſo worthleſs. But in the Caſe 
of a Perſon whoſe Life may be of Eminent Uſe 
and Service to the Commonwealth, to take any 
thing from ſuch a Worthleſs perſon to preſerve 
ſo neceſſary an Inſtrument to the Publique ; and 
to take it purely upon That Conſideration, It 15 
not blame-worthy : But otherwiſe, I muſt ra- 
ther bear my Own Misfortunes, than Relieve 
my ſelf by what I force from another Man : ſo 
that it 15 not more againſt Nature to be Sick, or 
Neceſſitous, than to Seize upon, or Covet the 
Goodsof another : But the abandoning ot. the 
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what, we are always to ſhun, as evil and ſhameful 
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Conimon Good is-an:; Offence to Nature. ;. for it - 


is Unjuſt; and therefore the Law of Nature, 


that Regulates and Provides for the. Common - 


Welfare. of Mankind, does in a -manner dire 


the Tranſlation of Neceſſaries from a. ſlothful : 


and unprofitable. wretch,to the behoof of .aWiſe, 


a Good, and a Valiant Man, and whoſe Iofs 


might be of great: damage to the Government - 
Provided that it be done merely. out: of ſuch a 
reſpe&,, without any Vanity, or. Selt-love, 'or 
making uſe of a: Publique Pretext for a' Colour 
to a particular , Inzaſtice. . In ſo.doing; I keep 
my lt {tilt upon my. Duty, couſulting the Be 
nefit. of Mankind; and (that which I often In- 
culcate) of Human: Society. Boe 

A'S: to the Cafe: of Phalaris, the deciſion is 
Obvious : For a: Tyrant 1s rather an Enemy, 
than a Member. of; Human Society ; and there 
can be no Crime inthe deſpoiling of an Uſurper, 
whom it is Lawful te. Kill ; and it were well if 
the: whole Race of this impieus and peſtilent 
ſort of men wete exterminated from having to 
do with Mankind; For as we cut off Mortifi'd 
Limbs, when. the | Rlood and Spirits have in a 
manner forſaken them, and that they graw dan- 
gerous to the Reſt :-;fo ſhould: that fierce and 
outragious Brutality be ſeparated, if. I may ſo 
fay, from the Common Humanity of the Pub- 
lique Body. Of this Quality are all:thoſe Queſti- 
ons of Duty, whereof the Refolution depends 
upan the Circumſtances of Times : which I pre- 
ſme, Panetizs would have perſa'd, if ſome- 
what of accident or busneſs had not-taken him 
pſt from his purpoſe. We have faid. enough in 
our former Books upon This Matter ; to ſhew 
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| 4 | 
in it ſelf, and what we are not obliged always” 
to avoid, becauſe it is not always, either  Mf- 
becomming,. or Diſhaneſt. —_— 

B UT being now about to Crown the Work .,,, 
we have begun, I muſt deal with You, (my C:- p,jnciples 
cero) as the Mathematicians do with their Diſc ro be given 
ples. They lay down certain 'Poſtulata, to be fir grant- 
taken before-hand for granted; * without the © . 
Trouble of diſcourſing the Points; to the end - 
that they may make themſelves more eaſily un- 
derſtogd. So muſt I require of You (my Cice- 

70) to yield me this point, (if you can afford it) 
that Nothing i deſrrable for it ſelf, but what ts 
Honeſt. Now'if Cratipp»s will not allow of the 
Propoſition whole as it lies; This yet, I pre- 
ſume, will not be deny'd, That Yirtue 1s Chiefly, 
if not Only to be deſired, and for its own ſake, 
It is ail one to me, which of the Two you take, 
for they are Both of them more probable than 
any thing elſe : And Firſt, let me-vindicate Pa- 
netius, in This, that he never ſuppoſed a Compe- 
tition of Utility, and Virtue ;, (nor could he 
have juſtifi'd it if he had ) but he 1s not to be nn- 
derſtood of things that ſeem profitable ; for over 
and over in all his Diſcourſes he ſtill makes Ur:l:- 
ty, and Virtue to be Convertibles, and repreſents 
it to the moſt peſtilent Error that ever enter'd 
mto Human Life, ' the Opinion that divided 
them. And therefore the introduced a Repug- 
nancy, betwixt Appearances, and Truths , not 
as ſeparating the Profitable from the Honeſt ;, but 
for our Caution, and Inſtruttion, that we might 
judge betwixt them. We ſhall therefore dif. 
patch this remaining part without any help from 
others ; and upon our own account, (as we fay : ) 
For lince Panetins left This Subject, I have ſeen 
| R 4 | nothing 
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nothing yet that, has given me any ſort of fatis: 
faction. | 
- WE areallof us apt to be moved upon any 
thing that preſents it ſelf unto us, under the ap- 

Not ing pearance of Profit. But if upon looking nar- 
_ M - rowly into it, we find any thing thatis diſhoneſt, 
that is ai. ſhameful, annexed thereunto ; we are not to 
honeſt. © Jeaveirt then, as a thing of but as con- 
ſidering that Vriliry, and Diſhoneſty cannot ſtand 
together. For if there be nothing ſo Conrrary 
to Nartre as the One, or ſo Aereeable to it, as the 
Other ;, for Nature affe&s what. is. Right, Con- 
yenient, and Conſtant, and deſpiſes the contra- 
ry ) it is impoſſible that they ſhould both meet 
in the ſame Subjett. Again; If weare born for 
Virtue ; either (according to Zero) Virtue is to 
ira for ut ſelf alone, ( according to Ari; 
flotle) it weighs down all other things: then does 
it follow, of Neceſlicy, that Y;rtue-muſt be ei- 
ther the Only, or the Supreme Good. So that 
whether way ſoever it he taken, that which 1s 
Good, is certainly Frofirable:, and that which 1s 
Profitable, is certainly Goed., Thoſe Mea there- 
fore are very ſhort-yghted, that preſently lay 
hold of that which+appears Profirable, and con- 
ſaer it apart from that which :s Honeſt. From 
Hence 'come Murthers, Poyſonings, Forgeries, 
Thefts, Publique. Chears, Oppreſſions, Squeez- 
ing of the People, or our Confederates: From 
Hence come the Intolerable Taſolencies of Men 
of qver-grawn Fortunes; and finally, Ambition, 
and the Thirſt of .Dominion; than which no- 
thing can be more Ruinous, or Pernicious in a 
Free City. They take falſe Meaſures of the YVa- 
le of things, without ſo much as dreaming of 
pRg T uniſhment ; not the Punihment of the Laws, 
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{ for that they can with eaſe break through ) but The great 
That of the Conſcience which is the bittereſt P*"iſhment 


of all. Wherefore this fort of men ſhould be Con of 


excluded Humane Converſation, ( as moſt Exe-gxce. 
crable , and Impious) even for barely delibe- 
rating whether they ſhould either follow That. 
which they ſee. ta be Honeſt, or knowingly pol- 
lute themſelves with Yilany. * The very Doubt 
and Deliberation 1s Criminal, though without 
advancing to the Act it ſelf. Wherefore we 
ſhould never deliberate at all, where the very 
deliberation it ſelf is Shameful, | 

'. AND then in all our Deliberarions, we ſhould 
not entertain any Hope or Deſign, of Conceal- 
ing, or diſguiſing Matters for we ſhould rake 

up This for a Maxim ; (at leaſt, jf we be ever _. 
the better for our Philoſophy ). that zf we could : my 
carry things ſo Private, as that neither God nor ___ 
Man ſhould diſcover us, we ſhould yet have ſuch 

a Reverence for our Selves, as not to let any thing. 

of Jnjuſtice , Uncleanneſs, or Immedeſty , eſcape 

us. Plato's Fable of Gyger, 1s not impertinent 

to qQur purpoſe. The Story has it, that a Tor- _ _ 
rent having eatena Hollowneſs jg the Ground, ;7 Ge, 
Gyges went down 1nto it, and there obſerv'd a King. 
Brazen Horſe, with doors in his Sides. Upon 

the Opening of theſe doors, he diſcaver'd the 
dead body of a Man, of a Prodigious Size, with 

a Golden Ring upon his Finger. Gyges boldly 
pluckt it off by Force, and pur it upon his Own, 

and being the King's Shepherd, he went his way, 

and joynd himſelf with Other Shepherds. Find- 
ing, that upon turning the Stone of the Ring, 
Inwards, he became Invilible tro Orhers, and 

yet ſaw every thing ZZm/c!f, and that upon 
Furning it back again he became Yiſible, as before ; 
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by the Advantage of this Ring he made his way 
to the Enjoyment of the' Queen, and by her Aſ- 
ſiſtance Murther'd the King, his. Maſter ;' and'in 
a ſhort time remov'd all ont of the way that he 
thought ſtood: betwixt Him, and the Crown. 
All this Lewdneſs he Committed by the help of 
this Ring, and ſo made himſelf King of Lydia. 
Now if a Wiſe Man were the Maſter of ſuch a 
Ring, . he would reckon himſelf no more Privi- 
ledg'd to do-an' Hl thing with it, than withourtt ; 
for an Honeſt man conſiders the Goodneſs of the 
AFfion, not the Privacy of it. It 1s objected by 
ſome ( that ſhew themſelves to be better er, 
than Philoſophers) that this Story out of Plato 
is only a Tale; as if any man would report itfor 
a thing either True, or Poſſible: but fee how-' 
ever the Force. and Scope of this Ring, and of 
this Example. How many things are done out 


of Avarice, Ambition, Pride , Luſt, that no 


body knows of, or. ſo much as ſuſpe&s ? Sup- 
poſe thar this Impiety could be 'kept ſo fecrer,' 
that netther God nor Man ſhould come to know 
it: Would you commit it? *Tis 2 thing im- 
poſſible, (they fay, whether it be ſo or not. ') 
But what would they do(fay I ) if they could 
do the thing, which they fay they cannot ? They 
return you the fame ſenſeleſs Anſiver over again: 
they ſay *tis Impoſſible; and there they ffick ; 
not at all comprehending the Drift, and Import 
of the Queſtion. For in asking what a Man 
would do if he could Conceal it, I do not ask 
whether he can Corceal it, or 0; But I put the 
Queſtion, as if it were in Caſe of the Torture. 
If they make anſwer, that iFthey were ſure to eſcape 
Puniſhment, they would do what they fourid moſt 
Expedient, they coateſs themſelves to be qr" 

nals; 
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rals;; and if they dety- ity ?tis-a Conceſſion that 
all; evil. things are ,16.. be avoided, even for. Them- 
ſaves. But to Return.now | to my, purpoſe. 
/FHER E fall out-divers Caſes, that under an 


arance of Profir, .many times diſorder Our rhe aypea- 
Thoughts, and trouble: us in our RefoJutions : rance of 
not. as upon a Deliberation whethera. man ſhould 7r-fir of 


ſtrain a point of Honefty in regard of the Grear-'* _-_ 
a 


rſs of the Benefit in Proſpect ; ( for That were, 
Mean; and Dishoveſt.) butwhether That which 
ſeems. ſa very Profitable may -be done without 
Diſhonor. It might. look like an unjuſt thing 
in:-Bretus, the, Depoling of Collatire, his Fel- 
low Conful,, who in the Expulſion of the Kings, 
was both his Partzer in the Advice, and his 4f- 
fant in'the Execution.: But when the whole 
Body: of the Principaks of the City had agreed . 
together te exterpate the whole Family, and the 
Relations of that proud Prince, as well- as the 
Name of the Targqrzss ; (which was a Reſolu- 
tion of-publique Advantage) This was fo Ho- 
neſt, and Juſt an Agtion-, that Colative himſelf 
was Obliged to approve of the Proceeding : ſo 
that this Urility was'valu'd for the Honeſty fake, 
without which, 1o truth, it had not: been' pro- 
fitable. But this did: not held in the Caſe of 
that. Prince that Founded our City ;- For he was 
fo wrought upon by: the ſhew of: Profit, that he 
klPd tis Brother upon the appearingAdvantage 
of rather Governing Ajone than with Company. 
He. caſt off all Piety and Humanity, for the ob- 
taining of that which ſeemed unto him to be 
Profitable, tho* it proved the clear contrary. 
The pretended Honeſty in the Action, was to pu- 
aſh the Aﬀront of his Brothers leaping in ſcorn 
over the Wall; but it was neither Competent, 
| nor 
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nor likely. Wherefore under favour of either 
uirinus Or Romulus ;, ( no matter whether ) it 

was undoubtedly a Crime. ICH ig 
How far AND yet we are not to neglect our own ad- 
me ma) wyantages neither : or part. with any thing to 
bok to987 Others, when we want it.our ſelves. But every 
ſees, man ſhould attend his own Profit, as far as may 
be without Injury to Another. Chryſippas had 
many Witty ſayings, whereof this was one, 
In the running of a Courſe, (ſays he) a man may be 
allow*d to ſtrive, and contend his utmoſt : but to 
trip up his antagoniſt”s Heels, or to lay hands upon 
him, this is a thing not tobe done upon any terms, 
So for any man - to get That which ay ſerve for 
the uſe of Life, is very Fair, and allowable ;, but 

_ totake it away from Another, is not Lawful. 

May Ni- TN Friendſhip, 'tis true, there are many 
Friendlips Niceties os well in the not doing of - any 
* Office which may Honeſtly be done, *as in the 
doing of any thing for a Friend contrary to 
Juſtice. But one ſhort Rule will ſerve upon This 
wholeMatter.,and it is no hard one neither.Thoſe 


like Kind ; theſe things are never to be preferrd 


any thing for a Friend, thart is either againſt the 
Commonwealth, his Oath or his Word: No 
not if he were himſelf to be a Judge in hisFriends 
Caſe ;'-for he lays down the perſon of a Friend, 
where he takes up that of a Jaage. I would |' 
have him wiſh that .his Friend may have] ; 
Fuſtice on his fide; and I would have him} :. 
allow him all the Favour in point of Te, that 
the Law will permit ; but when he comes to paſs 
his Sertenee, let him remember, and conſider, 
| that 
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things that ſeem Profitable ; as Honors, Rict- | ;.;. 
es, Pleaſures, and other Circumſtances of the | ';. 


before Friendſhip; But no good man will do f' 
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that he calls God to Witneſs or ( asI ſuppoſe ) 


his Own Conſcience, the Divineſt thing Heaven 
it ſelf ever beſtow'd upon a Mortal. It was 
therefore a Worthy Practiſe of our Anceſtors ; 
They never ask'd any thing of a Judge (and | 


wiſh we did ſo at This day) but upon Condition 
that it might conſiſt with Juſtice. This Requeſt 


has relation to thoſe things which (as I ſaid e'en 
now) a Judge may fairly allow to a Friend ; for 
if a man muſt of Neceſlity_ do all things that a 
Friend would have him do, this is no longer a 
Friendſhip, but a Confederacy. Let me be un- 
derſtood only of Common Friendſhips : For 
among men that are Wiſe, and Perfect, there 
cah be no ſuch thing. The Story goes of Da- 
mon, and Pythias, (Pytbagoreans) fo great was 


the Kindneſs they had for one another, that when The Gene- 


Dionyfius had ſentenced one of them to death, 79s friend 
ſhip of Da= 
mon and 


the Party Condemned only delired a few days 
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reſpite to put his Affairs in order; and the py;hjas, 


Other became Surety ( Body for Body ) for 


.his Appearance. The Priſoner return'd at his 
.day,and the Tyrant fell into ſuch admiration at 
their Generoſity, and Juftice, that he requeſted 


thenr to receive Him as a Third man, into that 
Friendſhip. Wherefore in all Friendſhips, where 
the Profitable and the Honeſt meet in Compa- 
riſon, we ſhould never conlider the Profit, but 


fAquare our Actions according to the honeſty. But 


whereſoever any thing ſhall be required in 


Friendſhip, which does not ſtand with Honeſty, 


in that Caſe Religion, and Faith, muſt take place 
of Friendſhip. This is the Rule by which we 
are to make Choice of the Duty here in Queſti- 
vn, 


WE 
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WE are Liable alſoi te many Publique Mi-f| | 


ſtakes under the appearance of Profit ; - as our 
Couftrymen wereto blame in the Irrecoverable 
Deftrattion of Corimrh. 'And the Athenzans did 


yet worſe , in cutting - off the Thumbs: of the 


- people of 'eAipina, only becauſe they were good 
Seamen, and they reckon'd that this might tur 


to their Advantage, and Security, becauſe of the 


Neighborhood of «fgiza to one of thar prin 
cipal Ports. But nothing'can be Profirable that's 
Cruel ;, for we are to follow'the Dictate of Na- 
z#re, and nothing is more .Contrary to Nature 
than Cruelty. { £9) 

THEY do very Ill alfo, that either Proſubit, 
or Baniſh Strangers from -among them 3 as :Pe- 
tronizs did of Old:; and Papins, not. long lince, 


 ->It is well enough not to ſuffer him that is wo 


Citizen, to paſs for 4 Citizen, (according, to the 
Law of onr'Conſils Crafſus and * Scevela,' who 
were Wiſe men. ) But it is undoubtedly moft 
Inhuman, abſolutely to deny the Common Bene- 
fit -of ProteQtion, and Intercourſe in a City, to 
Strangers. Thoſe are Great and Remarkabk 
Caſes wherein the Shew or Colour of Publique, 
Utility is deſpiſed, in compariſon with Honeſty, 


We have'in -the Story of our Commonwealth, a |, 
World of Eminent Examples. How many times | 
have we (and eſpecially in the Second Punzque | 
War, after that Miſerable Diſaſter at the Battle | 


of Cann) ſhew'd greater Courage in our Di- 
1treſs,than ever we did in our Proſperity ? There 
was not the leaſt ſign of Fear among us, nor any 


meytion'of peace ; ſuch is the Power of Honeſty, | 


-that_ nothing of Profit can appear- againſt it! 


The Athenians, when they were no longer able 


to reſt the force of the Perſians, came to a Re- 
I! | lolve 


__ 


tems nmgLD x22 o& poor mio - ao. 
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| {olve of putting all rheir Wives, and Children 
into. Trezer; to abandon the City, and main- 
tain the Liberty of Greece with-a Navy. There 
. was.one Cyrcilzz that advis'd them rather to ſtay 
4a-the City, and receive Xerxes into ir ; but they 
.Ston'd him to death for his Counſel. . He gave 


-them the advice which he rook to.be moſt profi- 
table z but it ceaſes to be Profit, when it ttands 
-1n oppoſition: to Honeſty. Themiſtecles , after 
.his Victorious War againſt the Perſe, declar'd 
in Council that he had thought, of ſomething 


that. might be of. great Advantage to the Com- 
monwealth ;: but .it was not convenient to be 
made Publique, and therefore. defir'd them to 


appoint ſome body to-whom he might impart the 
matter in private. They named Ar:ſtides ; and he . 
told him that the Lacedemonian Fleet, which 
was laid: up. at. Gytheon might eaſily be Fir'd by 
furprize, which would very much weaken the 


Lacedemonians, Ariſtides, when he had heard 
it, came into the Sexate where they were all big 
with Expectation,. and made his Report that 


Themiſtocle's Counſel was: very Profitable , but 


not Honorable ; wherefore the Athenians would 
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not allow it to be Profitable neither, if it were not A ſerupu- 


be taken therefore for granted, that nothing can 
ever. be Profitable that is Diſkonorable; no, not 


in the very poſſeſſion of that which we account 
fo tobe. Nay it is a great Infelicity of Judg- 
{| ment, to Imagine that any thing cay be Froficable, 
\that Is Diſhoneſt. 


BUT 


likewiſe Honeſt ; and ſo rejected the propoſition, !0:s poin: 
.only upon the Report of Ariſtides, even with- 9 Honor 
,out hearing it. How much did theſe people go 
beyond us; that ſuffer eur Pirates to go Free, 
while our Confederates are Tributaries? Let It 
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dire& Oppoſition, and wherein they may he 
"Queſtions. An Honeſt man ſets fail from Alex: 


' Rhodians in great diſtreſs for want of it ; and 


Some nice * 
Caſes of 


Conſcience, 


| he tell the Rhodians now, that there are other 


der Deliberation. If he thinks it an 7 thing to 
' Conceal this from the Rhodians he will not do it; 


 lonian; (a Grave and Famous Stoique ) 1s of 
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BUT there fall out many Occaſions (as ! 
have ſaid before ) wherein ' the Profitable , ahd 
the Honeſt may fall in Comperition: in which 
Caſe we ſhonld conſider, how far they ſtand in 


fairly reconcil'd : As for inſtance, upon theſe 
andria to Rhodes with a Lading of Corn ; the 


the Commodity bearing an Exceſlive price. This 
perſon knows that there are other Alexandrian 
Ships under way, and bound for the ſame- Port, 
and with the ſame Cargo : whether or no ſhall 


Merchants coming with Rehkef, or- ſay nothing 
of it, and make the beſt Market of his Corn that 
he can? We put this Caſe, ſuppoſing him to be 
a Good and a Wiſe man, andthe matter to he un- 


but he makes ſome doubt whether it be 1,or Ne 
In Difficulties of This Nature, Drogenes, the Baby 


One Opinion ; and his Diſciple Artipater (a 
very accuteman) is of another. Arripater will 
have all the Circumſtances laid open ; ſo that the 
Purchaſer may not be kept Ignorant of any thing, 
which the Other knows. Drogenes ſays that the 
Vender is bound to diſcover all the Faults , ſo far 
as hes obliged to it by the Civil Law; and to 
manage his Bargain without Fraud. So that be- 
ing to ſell the Commodity, he may without De- 
ceit make the beſt on't. Here ( ſays he ) I have 
brought my Corn; I have run the Riſque or't, 
and I ſct no higher a rate upon the Commodity 


than Others do; nay perhaps I offer it Cheaper : 
"1 
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Conſideration that it 1s Diſhoworable, it is there- 
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I you can: have. it any where elſe, where's the Tr 
Jury ? Now Antipater, on the other ſide, Rea- 
ons it thus, : How is That? , (ſays he) It is our 
2uty to conſult,.the Good of Mankind, and to 
erve Human. Society; and -we come into : the 
World ynder that Obligation. . 'We have Prin- 

* Natare 5 which we are. bound td Fol 
low and-Ohey.;; and. we are to accoutit nothing 


Profitable to our ſelves, that. is not ſo to the Pub- - 


lique : And likewiſe, to account of the Publique 
Freofit, as our Own. - Shall 'we conceal That then 
from a Soczery of Men, which ſo much concerns 
their Commodity,' and Supply ? Diogeneſs will 
reply (perhaps) that it is one thing ro Conceal 
a matter, and another thing not to Tell it: No 
I tell you (at this inſtant.) what is the Nature 
of the Gods, or the ead of Good men ; which 
are things much. more Profitable to be known, 
than the price of wheat? And yet you will not 
Tay that I Conceal This from you, Bur it is not 
abſolutely..neceſſary for me neither to tell you 
every thing which may he profitable for you to 
hear, But the Other will tell you Yes, it is 1c+ 
eſſary ;, if you remember that men are natu- 
rally link'd together in Sociery. Well (fays the 
Other) I do not forget it : But will you have 
1t to be ſuch a Society then, as that no man ſhall 
.have any thing particular in it of his Own? If 
1t comes to. That once, there's no longer any 
Buying and Selling, but only Giving. You ſee 
12 this whole Diſpure, that 1t 1s not ſaid, tho 
"This or that be Diſhoneſt, 1 will yet do it, be- 
cauſe it is Expedtent : Bur it muſt be fo Expe- 
dient, that there be nothing Diſhozeruble in it. 
Now ( on the Other hand) out of that very 
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fore »ot to be done. Suppoſe an” Honeſt man has 
a mind to put off his Houſe for ſome fault or in* 
convenience in it, only known to himſelf : As'a 
Contagious Air ;, (for the purpoſe) tho” it may 
(perhaps) paſs for Healtbfol ;5 all the Rooms 
annoy'd with Vermin, | Ill-built, or - Ruinous, 
which is only known (as I ſay) to the Maſter of 
the Houſe. The Queſtion is, :if he Conceals 
theſe faults. to' get a better Rate for his Houſe 
than he could otherwiſe have done, whether he 
does well, - or ill, in That Concealment ? Antipas 
rer Will have it to be very done, and near the 
Caſe of net ſetting a Man Right that"sYourt of his 
way. A Crime which _— — at Arthens 
by a Formal Solemanity o lique Execrations. 
Is not This the Suffering of the Purchaſer to 
ruine himſelf, and to fall into the worſt of Snares, 
by a Miſtake ? Nay it is worſe yet, than the ot 
ſhewing of the way, for one man to lead another 
knowingly and wilfully into an Error, Dioge- 
neſs asks, on the Other ſide, who forc't you to 
buy it? Nay he did not (fays he) ſo much as 
Adviſe you to't. That which did not pleaſe the 
One, he expoſed to fale, and the Other bought 
that which he had a mind to. If he ſhall not be 
taken for a Cheat, that ſets up a Bill of a very 
good Farm to be Let or Sold, and well built, and 


in repair, tho* it be neither the One, nor- the 


Other, much leſs ſhall he be accounted one, that 


_ does not fo much as Commend his. Houſe ; for 


where .the Purchaſer uſes his own Judgment, 
what Fraud can there be in the Seller ? But if 
we are not oblig'd, in all Caſes, to make good 
every word we ſay, how ſhould we be oblig'd 
to make good That which we do not ſay ? Nor 
can any thing be more Ridiculous than for a __ 
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chant to publiſh; the Faults of the Commodity 
he expoſes to Sale. What-would be more ſenſe- 
leſs than-to make Proclamation: by a Common 
Cryer ; Here's an | Infetted Houſe'ito - be Sold ? 
Now ſo it falls out, that in fome doubtful Caſes, 
the Honeſty of the Action -may. be defended, on 
the One : hand; and the. Brrefit of it ſo qttalifi'd 
on: the Other; that it.may.not only be Honora- 
ble, -to do-that-which appears Profirable, but even 
Diſhanorable, to Omit it. | This & a Point that 
comes often into-gueſtion, betwixt things Profita® 
bleand Honeſt: Piet ogy a | 
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EL T H E SE Difkculties muſt be ſer right : for Reſhlutions 
it is not our: Bſ7eſs to ſtart a queſtion, but to #29 'he 
five a Reſolution. ' Ic 1s my Opinion, that nei- forme! on 


ther in the Caſe of the Rhodinn Corn-Merchant, ſes. 


nor in that of the Houſe offer'd | to Sale, the 
Concealment there ſuppoſed was Fuſtifiable. For 
it is not properly the Concealing of a thing, t6 
fay nothing of it ; but the keeping of another 
man, for our own advantage, in Ignorance: of 
that which he is very much concern'd to know: 
What kind of a Concealment This is, and the 
Quality of the man that'uſes it, who does not 
diſcern ? This 1s not the- practiſe undouhredly 
of an Open, a. Frank, -a Sincere, a Juſt or a 
Good. man : but rather of a_ Shifting, a Cloſe, 


| a Dectitful, a Malicious, a Sly Shuffler, and. of 


a very Jugler. How can any man expe to get 
by the Bargain, that wears theſe foul Names, 
and lies under all theſe Reproaches ? 

BUT if the ſaying Norhizo in this Caſe be 
ſo Blameable ; what ſhall we think of rhcm 
then that ſpake Falſe ? Cains Carmmirs (a Knight 
of Roxie, and one that wanted neither Wir nor 
Learning) going ſometimes to Syracanſe, not 
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upon Bug neſs ('as he was wont to ſay ) but for 
his diverſion ; he gave our that he had a great 
mind” to buy ſome Gardens thete,” where he 
might enjoy*his Friends when he had a mind 
to't, without” interruption. Whers this came 
to be talk'd of, there was one Pyrhins, in Syra- 
ciſe, that drove the Trade of' a Banker. Thave 
Gardens here (ſays he) tho" net ro be Sold, but 
however if Cannius pleaſes, he may uſe them as 
bis Own.” And fo he invites Camius' to thoſe 
Gardens, the next day,' to Supper.'' Upon Car 
2iuss promiſe to come, Pyrhivs ( whoſe bugneſs 
gave-hima great-Intereſt there, among all ſorts 
of people) ſent: for the Fiſhermen ;/ and: dire 
ed them to meet next day,and Fiſh jult before his 
Gardeas ; and ſo gave them their Lefſons what 
to do and how 'to hehave themſelves.” Cannins, 
came at-his time, where he found a Magnificent 
Entertainment that Pythins had provided for 
him. There were a great many Boats before 
the Gardens, and every man'bronght the Fiſh 
he had taken, and laid them at ' Fythrus's Feet, 
W har's the meaning'of all this (fays Cannins) 
ſo many Fiſhes, and .Boats ? Pythzns told him, 
there was no great wonder int ;/ For there is not 
any Fiſh (ſays he) in Syracuſe: which 1s not to 
be had in this place. They take in their Water 
here, and the Fown cannot be'withoutThisGon- 
venience. This ſet Cannins agog upon the Pur- 
chaſe, and nothing would ſerve but Pythirzs mult 
ſell him the place ;; He ſeem'd, at Firlt, very 
unwilling to part with it ; but without more 
words they came at laſt to an Agreement : Can- 
7115 Was a Rich man, and preſently {truck up a 
Bargain (for the Gardens, and every thing that 
belonz'd ro them) with Pyrhizs, at his own 

price : 
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price : Security was given for-the Mony, and 
the busneſs finiſhd. Cannins invited ſome of 
his Familiar Friends thither the next day: and 
he himſelf coming betimes, and finding no Boats 
there, enquir'd of the Neighborhood whether 
the: Fiſhermen kept Holy day that day, becauſe 
he ſaw none of them There. Their Anſwer. was, 
that They knew nothing of any Holy-day, nor of 
any Fiſhermen that us'd to be There: Infomuch 
that they wonder'd what brought them thither 
the day before. © This-put Camirs into a Rage: 
But what Remedy? For my Friend and Col- 
legue Aquilixs had not as yet made any Provitt- 
on againſt' Dotus  Malus, or Couzenage, Upon 
my Demand to Agqwilivs what was intended by 
that ſame- Dolus Malns, he told me, that it was 
the pretending ' of one thing, and doing another. 
Which truly was a full and Clear Definition 
of it, and worthy- ofa Wiſe man. Wherefore 
Pyrhins, and ' all like him, that Pretend one 
thino, and do another ;, are to be accounted Perfi- 
dious, Wicked, and Deceitful ; So that nothing 
can be Profitable to us, that is polluted by ſo 
many Crimes. - But if Aquilius's Definition: be 
True, there muſt be no Feigning or Difſembling 
allow'd of in Huinan Society : And a Good man 
will neither do the one nor the other, either to 
Buy or Sell, to more Advantage. And That De- 
ceit was puniſhable alſo by the Laws : As in the 
Caſe of Guardianſhip by the Twelve Tables, And 
ſo was the Circxmvertion of Jdinors puniſh- 
able by the' Latorian Laws. And ſometimes by 
Arbitration, . even without a Law 5 where the 
Queſtion was matter of Faith, and Truſt. But of 
all other Judgments the Words that are uſed in 
the Formulary of an Arvitrement upon a Afarri- 
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* Words of riage- Agreement are moſt remaxkable:i AS* AL FE. 
Fom. LIUS, Z QUIUS, the Better, the Fuſter 3 and; 
in matters of Cortratt, or Confidence, I N T E R 
BONOS BENE AGIER; Farr. Dealing among 
Good Men. Can there be any Mixture of Fraud. 
now in BETTER, and. FJUST.ER?, Or whit 
place is their far Coluſiorr, or. Iniquity, in. Fair 

Dealing among Honeſt Men ? "IM | 
:  _ NOW the Dolus alas, or Deceit appears 
m—_— '77 either in Simulation, which is a pretence of ſome- 
oy kex-o thing that 1s zot ? or Diſſimylation, that, is to 
© fay, a Diſguiſe or Concealment of | ſomewhat 
that 5. Wherefore there muſt he no-Lyeadmir- 
ted in any Bus'neſs, or Contract.;:. nor ſhould 
there be any Underhand ſubſtituting of a Buyer, 
or a Seller, to enhance, or to bring. down the 
price ; but Both parties - ſhould. ſay at a Word 
what they will Gzve or Take,.. Q@. Scevola, the 
Son of Publizs, being upan a Purchaſe, bad the 
Proprietor tell him in Qne Word what he would 
th have for the Eſtate ;; He did ſo: And Scevola 
"us Scry. £O1d him he had nndervalu'd it, and ſo. gave him 
ple of Two Thouſand Crowns more than .his Bargain, 
Scxvola's. There is not any Mag but will confeſs chat This 
was the part of a Good max, tho? in the Opinion 
perhaps of ſome People, not of a Wiſe Mar ; 
As if the Other had ſer it lower than he could 
afford it. This is a miſchief therefare, that, Some 
Men are accounted Good, and Other men Wiſe, as 
if ghey could be ſeperated. Ennixs ſays that a 
Man's Wiſdom ſerves him to little purpoſe, if it 
be not Frofitable to himſelf. This may; be true 
enough, if it were but agreed with Ennis what 
It 1s to be Profigable, I find Hecaton the Rho» 
gian ( Panetius's Scholar ) telling Q. Tubero 10 
his Boks of Offices, that it is the part of —_ 
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. Man to do nothing againſt Publique Cuſtoms, 
; Laws, and Inſtitutions; and withall, to take good 


heed to his Fortune, and Family : For we ſhould 
not propound to be Rich, only to our Selves, 
but to our Children, Relations, Friends, and 
chiefly, for the Service of the Republique. For 
the Eſtates and Proviſions of particulars, are the 
Wealth of the City. The Proceeding 'of Sce- 
vola above-mention'd would never ſuit with He- 
caton : For he only ſays that he would not do 
any thing for his own Profit that were Unlawful: 
and mop hedeſerves lictle Thanks, or Commen- 
dation for his pains. But allowing both Lying, 
and Diſſembling to be this ſame Dolus HMalus, or 


.Deceit, there are very few things clear of That 


Fraud. Or if he be only the Good Man, that 
obliges as many as he can, and hurts no body ; 
ſach a Good man will not be eaſily found. Ir 
can never be Profitable to do an 1l! thing; be- 
cauſe it is always «allowable, and ſhameful, And 
it muſt ever be beneficial to be a Good Man, be- 
cauſe it is always Honeſt. 
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IT 1s all Ordinance of the Civil Law in the Conceat 
Matter of Efares, that the Yerador ſhould ſtill ments pu- 
tell the Purchaſer the Defefts, or Inconveniencies riſhable in 


: : . . — Bargains 
of the Eftate; for it being ſufficiently p1 —_ for Ejtates: 


by the Twelve Tables, that every Man ſhoul 
make good what he promiſes or declares by 
Wordof Mouth, upon the penalty of Double Da- 
mages for Denying it. The Civilians have alſo 
ſet a Puniſhment upon Concealments too, by en- 
acting, that if the Seller of an Eſtate knew any 
Fault or Errour in it,. without expreſly acquain- 
ting the Purchaſer with it, he ſhould|be obliged 
to make it good. As in the caſe of the Augurs 
Tawer ; where they were to take their Obſerva- 
| L 4 Lions 
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tions from the Flight” 'of Birds." Tits Clan» 
adit Centimalus, having fome Houſes upon the 
Hull * Celirs, the: Arpurs commanded him to 
pnll them down, becauſe they hinder'd their pro+ 
ſpect. Claudius expas'd Thoſe Houſes to Sale, 
and ſo'put 'them off; and Publius Calpurnins La- 
marinus was the Purchaſer. The' Augnrs found 
the ſame faulr ſtill with! the Houſes, when they 
were in His Poſſeſſion ;*ſo that he pulFd them 
down. And commy, afterwards to underſtand 
that Claudins had made fale of thoſe Houſes, 


after that the A»gvrs had appointed the demo- 


liſhing of them; forc'd him-upon anArbitration, 
what in point of Conſcience was to be done in 
That Caſe. Marcus Cato paſt the ' Sentence, 
( the Father of This Caro, of onrs) For 'as we 
denominate Others from their Fathers, we ſhall 
make mention of the perſon that'gave thisLight 
to the World, as accounting from the Son, The 
Sentence was This, That ſince upon the Sale of 
That Eſtate, he had'nor told the Other of the 
Inconvenience which he knew it was expos'd to 4 
he ſhonld Indempnife the Buyer of it; concluding 
that the Proprietor was bound in Conſcience to 
tell the Purchaſer what damage might enſuenpon 
it. Now if This wasa JuſtJudgmenr, it was not 
Warrantable either in the Corn-Merchant, of 
in him that ſold the 7-fetted Horſes, to conceal 
as is above ſuppoſed. Bur it'is not poſſible-for 
any Law to reach all the various Caſes of theſe 
Concealments : And yet however, ſo far as they 
go, they are diligently obſerv'd, Marcus Ma- 
runs Gratidianus (old to Cains Seroins Orata 
thoſe very Houfes which he himſelf had bought 
pf him bne a few years before. Theſe Houſes 
paid a Duty tg Sergins ( which was out of his 
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mind, ) But Mariu? made no mention of it 


in 'the Conveying, of his Right. The Cauſe was 
bronght into the' Court ; 'Craſſics was for  Orara, 


and* Anthony for Gratidianus : Craſſus inſiſted 
upon the Law, becauſe the Seller knew that he 
onght to haveacquainted the Purchaſer with this 
Incambrance, but *did''not-do it. © [Anthony in- 
ſiſted -nupon' matter of Eqriry, becauſe That In- 
cumbrance, was not unknown to Sergizs,who ſold 
the” Houſes, and ſo there was no need to fay 
any thing of it; neither could he he faid tobe 
decerved, that Knew what Title he had bought. 
Now to what End'is all :This, but to ſhew, thar 
our Forefathers were-not pleas'd with Wiles, 
——S ad mere ads 

- "BUT Laws and Philoſophers provide againſt 
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Laws and 


Frands ſeveral ways: The Laws regarding on- phitoſe. 
ly matter of Ov%:' 17," whereas Philoſophers phers pro« 
judgeaccording to Equity,and Reaſon: which Rea- vide Jeve- 


ſon does it ſelf require of us, that wedo nothing 
perfidiouſly, or with” Falſe Pretence, or Deceit. 
Bnt ſhall we call it a Treachery to contrive a Pit- 
fall or ſet a Toyl, without either driving or 


hunting' any thing to'it?*Well, 'but the Beaſts, 


many times fall into it, *without a Purſter. He 
that offers a Houſe to Sale,” what 1s his Bz/, bur 
a Snare laid for 'the Purchaſer ? His Houſe is 
Faulty, and he would' fain put it off, and ſome- 
bodyis caught at unawars. Now tho? I nnder- 
ſtand that according tq depraved Cuſtom, and 
Marmners, this is not accounted D:ſhoronrable ;, 
and' that there 1s neither Law, nor Civil Right 
againſt it : It is nevertheleſs yet forbidden by rhe 
Law of Nature. For, as I have often ſaid al- 
ready, and muſt fay oftner, Soczery, in the largeſt 
Extent, is that which is Common to all men ;, next 
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under. That, is the Society of thoſe of the ſame 
Nation, and after That, of the /ame Ciry: Where+ 
fore our Forefathers diſtinguiſh 'betwixt the Lap 
of Nations,and the Law Ciwil., For the Civil Law 


The Law isnot conſequently the Law of Nations, -but.. the 
Civil, and Law of Nations does neceſlarily. comprehend the 
the Law of C;yil, Now to ſay the Truth, we have not among 


Nations. 


of God 
Fat he 


us any ſubſtantial or expreſs Image of. the Tre 
Law, or. fincere Juſtice: So that we are fain.-to 
make uſe of ſhadows , and Figures; and it were 
well if we could keep up,even to Them too: For 
they are Tranſlated out. of the. beſt Originals, of 
Truth and: Nature. How glorious 1s that Proviſt- 
onalCondition for-the making of goodContradts! 
Provided that by your means, and depending upon 
your Honeſty, I may not .be deceived and brought 
into a ſnare. And then that Golden Sentence, 
We muft tive Honeſtly among good men, and with- 
ot Fraud. But then who are. Good mer, and 
what it. is :0 do well, is a Great queſtion. . 
Q. Scevola the High Prieſt was wot to aſcribe 
a very great force to all thoſe Arbitrations that 


were grounded upon- Good Faith; Accounting 


the very. Name it ſelf to be of a Large Extent ; 
As having a reſpe& to- Gruardian-ſhips, Societies, 
Trufts; Mandates , things bought, or ſold, hired, 
or /et, relating to the Community, and Enter- 
courſe of Life. He muſt bea great Judge, that 
in theſe Caſes can determine (eſpecially meeung 
in moſt of them with Contrary Opinions ) how 
One man 1s to behave himſelf rawards Another, 
under theſe Circumſtances. Wherefore all Tricks 
and Artifices ſhould be avoided; And That Craft 
alſo which impoſes upon theWorld for Wiſdom: ; 
how far from it ſoever. For Prudence is pla- 
ced in the Choice of Good, or Evil; but. Crafe 

pres 
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prefers Evil before. Goad ;, at leaſt -if things that 
are . Diſhonourable be Evil. . And tis not only 
in. Lands, and Hoyſes, that the, Civil Law, in 
Conformity to that of Nature, . forbids Fraud 
and Circumvention ;, but even.-in the -very deal- 
ing for Slaves, the Seller ſhould a& as frankly as 
in-Other Caſes. Far he that is preſum'd to know 
whether the Slave be Healthfull, Honeſt , a Fu 


gitive, or the like; the eAailes Law makes That 


Maſter anſwerable for the Servant. Burt' this 
does not hold inthe Caſe of an Heir that found 
ſuch a . S/ave, or Servant in the Family. From 
kence.it may appear, ſince Natre is the Foun- 
jain of Juſtice, that-it is alſo according to Na- 
ture, that no man ſhould make Advantage to 
himſelf of another mans Ignorance. Nor is 
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there. any greater Peſt in Human Soceity, than Ns ref 


'4. perverſe Craft, under the Maſque of Simpl like Craft 
city: And from thence proceed thoſe Inume- #17 the 


rable Caſes, whgre the Profitable comes in Con- pre - 


currence with the: Honeſt. For, where's the 
man that would ſtick at any juſtice, if he might 
but hope for Impuniy ; or come off, under a 
pretence of /groraxce ? Let us examine the Mat- 
ter if you pleaſe; and in thoſe Inſtances where 
the, Common people, perhaps, are ſcarce ſenſi- 
ble that they do ami ; For. we do not ſpeak in 
This. place, of urthers , Poyſonings , Forgeries, 
Robberies , or Embeſilments of the Publigue 
Treaſure ,. which ſhquld rather be ſuppreſt by 
Priſons, and Ferters, than by Words, and Phi+ 
loſephical Precepts :; But let us here rather con- 
ſider wit we:find commonly to be dane, even 
among thoſe that have the Reputation of Honeſt 
men. There were ſome ' people that brought 
Qui: af Greere 39 Rome a forg'd Will of Q. Minus 
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tius Baſilius, ( who was a very wealthy man ) 


and to make'the bus neſs paſs the better, they put. 


into the Teſtament, AM. Craſſus, and O." Hor- 


tenſius, two of the moſt conſiderable men of the- 
City; as 'Foint-Heirs together with Themſelves. 


They did,” Both of them, ſuſpe& it to be a 
Counterfeit ;, and yet having no hand in it them- 
ſelves they were well enongh content, to make 
advantage of other peoples - Wickedneſs.' : And 
what then ? Ts it ſufficient that they themſelves 
had no hand in it? IT am of another Opinion; 
altho*, for the One of them, 7 lov/d him_while 
he was alive, and I do not hare the Orhernow 
he is Dead. But when Baſilins had made his 
Siſters Son ( Marcus Satirins ) his Heir ,-and 
would have had him take his Vnkles Name upon 
him; (I ſpeak of rhatSaririns that to the Shame of 
the Age had the Patronage of the Piceniarns, and 
Sabines ) it was a moſt unreaſonable thing that 
the Chief men of the City ſhould'carry away the 
Teſtators Eſtate, and leave nothing to the Right 
Heir but his Name. Now if he ſtands guilty of 
an Tnjrſtice, that neither keeps off an Injury from 
his Friend by way of Prevention; nor- Reprlſes 
it when he may, ( as we: have faid in our Firſt 
Book) what ſhall we think of him that does not- 
only not Repel an jwry, but even Helps it on 
and promotes it ? 'Nay, for my own patt, let 
the Inheritance be never fo Lawful; yet if 1&be 
gain'd by Craft, Flattery, Servile Offices, or 
Falſe Pretences; ' even That Lawful Sncceſſion 
] cannot approve. But in ſuch Caſes men are 
many times extremely miſled, in taking One 
thing to be Honeſt, and Another Profitable , for 
the ſame Rule holds in both ; and He that 45s 
not ſenſible of This, lies open to all ſorts _—_ 
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6f Frand, and  Jniquity. ' For whoſoever ſays 
thus to bimſelf, This 25 Honeſt, *tis true, but the 


Other is; Expedient; he takes upon him, to divide 


thoſe things by a Miſtake that are coupled by NNa- 
tre; which opinion is- the fountain of all De- 
ctits;-Crimes, and' Evil Deeds. Wherefore if 
a Good man, for the very holding-up of a Finger 
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could get himſelf made Heir-to a, Conſiderable c,,,j.q, 


Eſtate, which hehas no-Title to:3 he ſhould nor 
do it,, tho? upon a:Certainty that no.man-could 
ever \{o- much as ſuſpe& him for it. But if 24. 
Craſſus could get att Eſtate upon the ſame Terms, 
upon my Credit he would leap out of his skin-at 
it.-; But-a Faſt, and ſuch a oneas. we: can allow 
for a'Good man, will -neyer agree- to the taking 
of any thing away from Another, and transfer- 
rang, it-to himſelf; and-whoever wonders at Fhis, 


does as good as confeſs himſelf Ignorant of what 


a good. mamn18.9' 7; JESS 
BUT he that will throughly examine the Se- 
crets of his Own Soul; will be able to-tell him- 
ſelf that only Heis a: Goed man, . who does as 
much. good to Others as he can, and harms zo 
body without ſome Injurious proyocation. How's 
That? He that ſupplancsthe Right Heir, to get 
himſelf into his place, has not that.man as much 
to anſwer for as if: he had remov'd him by Poy- 
fon ? But what ( wilt ſome ſay ) may not. a man Do 
that which is Profitable and Expeadient for him ? 
Yes, yes, It he will take This along with him, 
that iris not poſlible for any thing to be So, that 
is Vnjuſt. He that has not learn'd This Leſſon, 
can never be a Goodman. I remember, when I 
wasa Boy, I heard my Father ſpeak of Fimbria 
the Conſul: who was appointed Judge in the 
Caſe of Marcus Littatins Pythias, ( a Knight of 
Rome 
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Rome, and a very Honeſt man) who undertooky 
upon the Forfeiture of a-Sum' of Money,' toprove 
himſelf a Good man : buf Fimbria did abſolutely 
refuſe to paſs Jadgment in That matter; leſt he 
ſhould either derogare from the Reputation of a 
perſon fo much Eſteemed, if he gave it againſt 
him, or appear on the other ſide, to pronounce: 
any man to'be Good, conſidering the Infinite 
Circumſtances of Qualities, and Offices to make 
him ſo. So that neither Fimbria's Good man, 
nor Socrares's, will allow any thing to be- Profi- 
table that is not Honeſt + And ſuch a man will 
not only fear to Do, but not dare ſo much as to 
Think any thing which he would not frankly own 
in Publique. Is it not a Shame now, for Ph:ils- 
fophers to Doubt, where the Common people them- 
{elves are Reſolv*4? For the Old Thredbare Pro- 
verb is Thes; when they would expreſs a man 


of an exa& Sincerity and Juſtice, Tou may play + 


at * L ove with him m the dark, they ſay; and 
what is the meaning of This, hut to teach us, 
that nothing can be E-pedient that is not Honeſt, 
tho* he might gain 1t, and the World never the 
Wiſer for't? In the Moral of this Proverb, we 
are taught, that neither Gyges's way is tO be en- 
dur'd, nor ſo much as a Finger to be movy'd,\( as 
inthe caſe formerly ſappoſed ) tho? a man might 
make himſelf Maſter of the fhole Worid by-{6 


doing. For whatſoever is Shameful and Dif=' 


honourable, let it be never fo Secret, nothing can 
make it Honeſt; and that which is mor Honeſt, it 
1s as impoſſible to render it Profitable, in a Res 
prgnancy and Oppoſition to Narnre. 

BUT where Criminals find great Rewards, 
there is alſo a great Tempration to offend. When 
C. Mzarius appeared out of all hope of the Con 
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ulſbip, and ( having lain: ſtill, for feven years af- 
er his Pretorfhip) no man imagin'd that he 
would ever have offer'd at it: ©: Metellus ( a 
great man, and an Eminent Citizen ) ſent 2a 
rius ( being his Lientenant ): to Rome, Where 
Marius publiquely  charg'd ' his' Principal be- 
fore the People, with prolonging the. War, and 
told them that if they had made him: Conſul, he 


« 
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would in a very fhort time havedeliver*d-up Ju- 4 Mean 
gurtha, either Alive .or Dead, into the Power of Aion of 
the praee : whereupon they made him Conſul, © Marius: 
Bot”Fhis 


B was a .Proceeding contrary to Faith, 
and Juſtice; by a falſe Suggeſtion to draw an 
Envy upon ſo brave a man, and fo Famous a 
Citizen - Eſpecially Marius being Adrtellus's 
Leiutenant, and by his order ſent to Rome. Nei- 
ther did our Kinſman Marius Gratidianus in his 


. Pretorſhip diſcharge the Office of- a | Good man. 
.The Tr:bxnesof the Common people Conſulted 


the College of Prarors about ſome Common 
Standard for the Valuation of their Moneys, 


Which were then ſometimes up, ſometimes down, 


at ſich a rate, that no man knew what he' was 
worth. . They joyn'd unanimouſly in a Decree, 


with a'Penalty upon any man that ſhould not ſub- 
'mit to't; and ſo they Adjourr'd forThat Morning, 


reſolving to meet again After non for the pub- 
liſhing of ic. When they were gone, ſome,one 


'way, ſome another ; Gratidianus ſtept preſently 
from the Bench to the Tribunal ; and there made 


Proclamation by Himſelf alone of that which was 
the Common AF of the Court : which you will 


. find ( if you obſerve the Story ) to have given 


him great Reputation; the your ferting up 
his Sratues every where up and down, with 17- 
eenſe*and Tapers ; In One word, no man ever 
cp EP Ne TCil- 
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Honeſt, for the Acquiring of Power, do they 
not do the ſame thing with Pompey that marry'd 
Ceſar's Daughter to make himſelf Grear, under 
the Boldneſs and Protedion of his Father in Law ? 
But he lookt upor't as a thing Advantageous to 
himſelf, to augment his Own Power by the envy 
that was born to the Other: but how Vnjuſt This 
was to his Country, and how Diſhonorable to him- 
ſelf, he did not confider. His Father-in-Law had 
often in his Mouth thoſe Greek Verſes of the 
Phenicians out of Euripides, which PII tell you as 
well as I can, not ſo gracefully perhaps, but ſo 
as to be Underſtoad. 


To get a Crown, a man mould break 4 
- Truſt, 
If break*t at all : Every where elſe, be Juſt. 


IT was a Lewd and Horrible thing done of 
Erheocles ( or rather of Euripides ) to make That 
the Exception of a Crime, which of all Crimes 
is it ſelf the moſt Abominable. But what do we 
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talk of Petty things, as Inheritances, Traffiques, ,;j,, gf ju- 
Fraudulent Bargains? What do you think of liusCzfar. 


Him rather, that having the Ambition to make 


kjmſelf the Maſter of the People of Rome, and the 


Emperor of the World it ſelf, accompliſh'd his 
Ends? No man in his Wits will pretend to juſti- 
fie This Ambition : for in ſo doing he paſſesan 
Approbation upon the Subveriion of our Laws 
and Liberties; and reckons, as a point of Heo- 
2or, that Ignoble, and Deteſtable Oppreſſion But 
he that confeſſes the Unlawfulneſs of any mans 
Uſurping a Dominion over a City that both has 
been Free, and ought ſo to be; and yet ſuppoſes 
it a thing Profitable to him that can compaſs it ; 

M I would 
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I. would ſpare no Reprehenſion ; nor, in truth, 
any Reproach, to reclaim ſuch a man from his 
Error : For ( I appeal to the Immortal Gods ) 


what Profit can any man find in the Foul and Ex-. 


ecrable Deſtruftion of his Country ; albeit he, 
that is Guilty of it ſhould come afterwards to be 
ſtiPd the Father of it, by the opprefſed People ? 
Urility ſhould therefore be guided by Honeſty ; 
and in ſuch manner, that tho* the Words differ, 
the Thing ſhould be ſtill the: ſame. I do not 
find any thing more Profitable, in the Opinion 
of the Common People, than Power, and Empire : 
Neither, when I look narrowly into the Matter, 
do I find any thing more Urprofitable to him 
that Unjuſtly attains it. For what advantage, can 
it. be to any man, to live in Arxicty, Carefulneſs, 
Fears, Day and Night ; and to lead a Life that 
is beſet with Snares, and Dangers? There are 
more treacherous, and unfaithful'men in a King- 
dom ( ſays Accizs) than there-are good. But 
of what Kingdom does he ſpeak ? even of That 
which 1s reported unto us of Tarntalus and Pe- 


 tops;, a Kingdom that proceeded by a Lawful 


Deſcent. How much greater then is the Num- 
ber of the Unfairthful to That Prince, who having 
oppreſt Rome it ſelf by a Roman Army, and & 
City, not only Free in its own Conſtitution, but 
giving Laws to others; bronght That City, at 
taft into ſubje&tion to, himſelf? How vlcerated 
& Conſcience do you think This man muſt needs 
have ? What wounds in his Soul ? Or how is it 
poſſible that This mans Lite ſhould be Profitable 
to himſelf, when ſuch was the Condition of it, 
that Poſterity will ever have a Veneration, aiud 
Eſtcem for thoſe that took it away? 


Now 
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' NOW If thoſe things that carty the Faireſt 
Appearance of Profi-, fail yet of being what they 
ought ro be, becauſe they are full of Shame and 
Diſhonor ; This, methinks, ſhould Convin 
any man, that nothing can be Profitable, that 1s 


not likewiſe Honeſt. Now as This has, in many 


Caſes, been determin'd; ſo moſt remarkably, 
by the Senate of Rome, and by Cairs Fabricins, 
in his ſecond Conſulate : For when King Pyrrhus 
made War upon Rome, and the Quarrel was Em- 
pire too, and That with a Powerful, and a Gene- 
rous Prince; there came a Figitive from Pyr- 
rhus into the Tents of Fabricizs ; and promiſed 
him, upon Condition of a Conſiderable Reward, 
that he would convey himſelf back, as privately 
as he came ; and Poyſon the King. Fabricizs 
order'd this man to be carry'd back to Pyrrhr ; 
and the Senate applauded the Reſolution. Now 
if a man ſhould regard the Appearance, and 


. Opinion of profit, This one Fugitive might have 


put a Period to That hazardous War, in the 
removal of the moſt Conſiderable Enemy of the 
Empire. But where the point in Controverfie 
was Honor, it would have heen a Scandalous 
and an Imptous practice to have encountred a 
Noble, Enemy with Baſeneſs, and Treachery, 1n- 
ſtead of Reſolution, and YVirrue. Now which 
was the more Profitable, either to Fabricius 
(who was as Eminent in Rome, as Ariſtides was 
in Athens) or to our Senate ( that never ſepa= 
rated Profit from Honor ) to ſubdue an Enemy 
by Arms or by Poyſon ? If Empire be deſirable 
for Glories ſake, let there be no Treachery or 
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Tajuſtice 1n the Attempt : For therein can be no Wealth 7: 
Glory. And we muſt have a care too how we /c!f may be 


compaſs Wealth it ſelf ;, for it can never be Ad- 
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vantageons to us with Infamy. And therefore it 


was no Profitable advice, that of 7. Fhilippus 


(the Son of Quintus) to Tax thoſe Cities over 
again, which L. Sylla had diſcharg'd, for a Sum 
of Mony, by a Decree of the Sezate: And This 
too, without their Mony again, which they had 
already paid for their Zberry. The Senate how- 
ever took his Counſel, to the Scandal of the Em- 
ire. At this rate - there's more Faith, to be 
ound among Pyrates than among Roman Sena- 
tors, Well ! But the Revenue was increas'd, and 
it was therefore Profitable.. But how long ſhall 
we dare tc call any thing profitable that is not 
Flozeſt ? How 1s it poſhble that Hatred, or In- 
famy, ſhould ever be profitable to any Govern- 
ment, that muſt ſupport it ſelf by its own Repu- 
tation, and the good will of its Confederates ? Nay, 
I have had manya diſpute, upon this Point, with 
my Friend Cato himſelf, for inſt{ting too rigo- 
routly upon the latereſt of the publique Treaſury, 
and Revenre : He was too. hard methought to 
the Ofjcers; for we ought to be Bountiful to the 
Oze,and treat the Other as we were wont to treat 
our Coloaies : And ſo much the rather, becauſe 
the Connexion of the parrs did much contribute 
to the preſervation of the Whole. And Crrio did 
very Ill too: who, tho? convinced that th Frar- 
ſpadans were 1n the Right, ſtill concluded, Yincat 
Utilitas, Let Utility carry it. Now he ſhould 
rather have ſaid that it was not Jz/#, becauſe it 
was not profitable to the Common wealth, than 
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Inſlunces allowing it to be. profirable, to conclude that it 

of Gool was not Tuff. 

and Profi- [IN Hecaton's Sixth Book of Offices, we find 

Soho a great many Queſtions to our purpoſe. As for 

rom, Inſtance, he puts the Caſe, Whether in a great 
Scarcity 
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Scarcity of Corn, a Good man be mot oblig'd to Thir Ser- 
maintain his Servants? He reaſons it Pro and varts wwe 
Con ;, but at laſt, concludes the Duty with a re- SIAV'C5. 


gard rather to profir, than to H:manity. He puts 
another Queſtion, Whether, in the Extremity of 
a Storm at Sea, a Man ſhould rather throw over a 
Serviceable Horſe, or 'a Servant of little value ? 
And here his private Iarereft draws him One way, 
and Humanity, Another, And again, Suppoſe 
that, upon a Shipwrack, a Fool ſhould get hold of 
a Plank ; whether or no may a Wiſe man take it 
from him, if he can? He's upon the IVegarive, 
becauſe the thing is Unjſt. But what if it were 
the Maſter of a Ship ? Shall not he take: his 
Own? No, by no means: He may as well throw 
a Man over-board, that is at Sea in his Ship, be- 
cauſethe Ship is his Ow#: For till they come to 
the End of the Voyage, the Ship is rather the 
Paſſengers than the AMafters, But what if there 
ſhould be but One Plank, aud Two men equally 
Wiſe, aud Deſerving, in danger to be Drown'd ? 
Whether ſhall Neither of them take it, or ſhall 
Either of chem yield it to the Other? I would 
have it yielded to him that may do moſt Goed ; 
cither in the Republique, or -in his Own parti- 
cular, by Living, But what if they be both 
alike ? I would have no Contention ; But let the 
One 1Þnder to the Other as if the point had been 


a Church, or Dig a paſſage under \ground to Rob 
the (Treaſury ? Whether or no ſhould the Sox 
give an Information of- it ro the Magiſtrare ? 
This were an Unhappy Caſe; but I would how- 
ever Defend my Father, if he were Accuſed. But 
:s not my Duty to my Country above all other Du- 
ties? Yes, 1t1s. But then my Corry it ſelf is 
b M3 conceri''d, 


decided by Lot. What if my Father ſhould Rifle Cl "| 
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concern'd, that. the people in it ſhould bear a 
Reverence to their Parents. But what if a Fa- 
ther ſhould Deſign the betraying of his Country ; 
or the getting of the Government znto his own 
hand ? Shall the Son Conceal it ? I would have 
him earneſtly defire his Father to deſiſt ;, and if 
That will not. do, he's bound to Accuſe him. But 
I would have him threaten him Firſt ; and in 
the Concluſion, if he finds his Country in dan- 
ger, he is to value the ſafety of it before That 


of his Father, He puts another Queſtion, #f a” 


Wiſe, and Good man, ſhall by over-ſight take Falſe 
mony, whether or no may he put it off again in pay- 
ment, after he knows it to be Counterfeit ? Dio- 
genes ſays he may : Antipater is againſt it. 
With whom I do rather agree of the Two. Sup- 
poſe a man ſells, a piece of Wine, knowing that it 
will not keep ;, Is he bound to tell this or no? Dio- 
genes ſays he needs not ; 'but Arriparer ſays that 
a Good man will tell it, Theſe are the Propoli- 
tions in Controverſie, among the Sroiques. I 
the ſelling of a Slave, whether or no am I bound 
to diſcover all his faults? Only thoſe which the 
C;vil Law obliges me to diſcover, or to take 
him again. Bur for diſcovering him to be a Lyar, 
a Gameſter, a Thief, a Drunkard ;- Some are For 
the telling of it, and Others not. What if a man 
ſhould ſell Gold, believing it tro be Coppgr? 15 
a Good man that knoweth it to be Gold, bound 
ro rell him it or no ? Or whcther can any man 
Tuftifie the buyiro of That for One Peny which ts, 
wo7th a Thouſand ? I have now clear'd my own 
Opinion ; And what are the Points in Controver- 
fie among the Philoſophers before-named. | 

WE come now to conlider how far Theſe 
Offices and Contratts are to be obſerv'd, that are 
| 3 _ neither 
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neither Extorted by Force , nor ( as the Law 
has it ) Dolo malo, or by Circumvention. Thave 
a Remedy given me for the Droplie, npon This 
Condition, that if it Cures me, I am never to ufe 
that Medicine again : Within a few years, and af- 
ter I have been once Cur'd of it, I relapſe into the 
ſame Diſeaſe, and the perſon with whom. I con- 
trafted will not give me leave to make any farther 
Uſe of it: What am I to do in This Caſe? It s 
_ an Inhumanity, #7 him to refuſe me ; beſides that 
my Uſiag of it does Him no Hurt : Tn this Caſe, 
we muſt Conſult-the Means of Life, and Health. 


Well! Suppoſe a Wiſe man ſhould be made Heir to. 


a great Eſtate, «pon This Obligation from the 
Teſtator, that before he rouches one peny of the 
Profits of it, he flould dance publiquely before a 
Court of Tuſtice, or in the Market place? He 
promiſes accordingly ſo to do;, and without paſſing 
That promiſe, he could never have been entitled to 
that Eſtate : Should he doit or no? I could wiſh 


he had not promis'd it; and my Opinion is, that it - 


would better have become his Gravity not to have 
done it ; but in regard that he has paſt his Word, 
if he accounts it a Shameful 3 and Diſhenorable 
thing to diſcharge That Condition he may break 
his word with a better Grace by making 0 Be- 
refit of the Eſtate, than Otherwiſe ; unleſs per- 
advenfure the Benefits of it might be converted 
to ſo Great and Publique an Advantage, that it 
would be no longer Diſhonorable ſo to do, as be- 
ing Profitable to his Country, 
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Neither is a man (always) bound to' keep Some Pr-- 
thoſe Promiſes that are of no Advantage to thoſe mes %er 
to whom the Promiſe is made. Phebus ( to _ 
come back to Fables) having promiſed his Son **" Keete 
Phaeton a Grant of whatever he ſhonJd ask; 

M 4 Phaeton 
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Phaeton demanded the Government of his Fa- 
thers Chariot ; he had his Deſire, and in his full 
Carriere Jupner caſt him down with a Thunder- 
bolt. Had not this promiſe of his Father's now 
been better broken than kept ? And then the Pro- 
miſe that Theſexs extorted from Neptune, what 
became of -it ? Neptune accorded to him Three 
wiſhes : One was the Deſtruction of hi Son Hip- 
polytxs, upon a ſuſpicion of his Familiarity with 
his own Mother-in-Law, and the Granting of 
That Wiſh was the greateſt Affliction that ever 
came. near to Theſews's Heart.. And what was 
Agamenmon's Vow to Diana, in promiſing her 
the moſt beautiful Creature that ſhould be born 
within: his Dominions that year ?- which proved 
to be his own Daughter Jphigenia ; whom he ac- 
cordingly facrific'd , as the faireſt Creature 
which That year produc'd. How much better 
had it been if This Promiſe had never been made, 
than ſo horrible a Crime admitted ? Wherefore 
ſometime we ſhould not paſs a Promiſe: Nay a 
Depoſitum it ſelf is not in all Caſes to be reſtor'd. 
A man Jeaves a Sword in Truſt with me when he's 
Sober, and calls for't again when: he's Mad; 
Now to Reftore it, in ſuch a Caſe, were a Crime," 
and the Refuſal of it, a Duty. What if I ſhould 
lay up Aony for hing, and then find that he's about 
to make War upon his Country ? Shall I render 
it ? I think not ; becanſe it is againſt the Repub-. 
tigze, which we ought to prefer. So many 
things that ſeem Honeſt enough in their Own Na- 
ture, are yet made Unmwarrantable by Time 
and Occaſion : to make good a Promiſe, ſtand 
to a Bargain, deliver up a Truſt; when it comes 
to be rather Hurtfl, than Profitable becomes 
Diſnoneft. This ts enough ſaid of thoſe Uriliries 

again” 
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againſt 7ſtice that are cover'd with a pretext of 
Reaſort. But as we have drawn all Duties from 
the. four Fountains of Duty in our Firſt Book, 
we'll keep ſtill ro our Subject ; and Shew, how 
thoſe things-that ſeem to be profirable, and Are 
not, ſtand in the greateſt Oppolition to Virtue. 


Here is. enough ſaid of Prudence, and of the - 


Counterfeit of it, which is Craft : and like- 
wiſe of Juſtice, which can never fail of being 
profitable. 


WT 


THE Two remaining parts ' of Honeſty follow, Of Forti- 
the Ore is ſeen in the Greatneſs of an Excellent tude. 


Mind, the Other in a Conformity and Modera- 
tion of Continence, and Temper. It ſeemed pro- 
fitable to Ulyſſes, the Counterieiting himſelf mad, 
to avoid the War, as the Tragedians world per- 


{wade us. (For there appears no ſuch ſuſpicion ' 


of him in Homer, who was\an Eminent Author. ) 
This was no Honeſt Counſel, but it may be ſaid 
perhaps, that it was a Profitable one, to ſtay at 
Home, and Govern, in an Ealie, Lazie Life at 


" Trhaca, with his Wife, his Son, and his Relati- 


ons, but do you Imagine, that in daily Labors, 
and Hazards, there can be any Digmty that is 
to be compar'd with Thu Tranquility of Life ? 
And yet I cannot but have a Contempt for ſych a 
Retreat, becauſe thoſe things That are not Ho- 
norable, 1 cannot allow to be Advantageors. 
But what do you think the World wauld have 
faid of Ulyſes if he had gone on in that Diſ- 
guiſe; who — all his Brave Ex- 
ploits in the War, did yet ſuffer theſe reproaches 
irom Ajax, in the Tragedy? "£2 


He 
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He that contriv?d the Oath, and made us take it, 
Was th? only man, himſelf, you know, that brake tt : 
Playing th Mad, Driv ling Fool, under that Blind 
To ſleep in a whole skin, and ſtay behind : 

And the bold Cheat had paſt, without all doubt, 
But for ſly Palamede that found it out. 


NOW it was much better for him, to en- 
counter, as he did, not only Enemies, but like- 
wiſe Seas and Tempeſts ; than to abandon Greece, 
which was then by one Conſent carrying a War 
among the Barbarians, But to paſs over things 
Fabulous and Foreign. Let us now come to our 

The Eaſe of Wn Conntry, and Aﬀairs. Marcus Arrilins 
Regulus, Regulis, in his ſecond Conſulſhip, when he was 
ſurpriz'd, and taken priſoner in Africa, by Xar- 
tippus' the 'Lacedemonian, a Commander under 
Hamilcar the Father of Hannibal : ( who was 
then General ) he was ſent to the Senate, under 
an Oath of rendring himſelf again at Carthage, 


unleſs certain  Cathagimian Noblemen ſhould be * 


releas'd in exchange. Being come to Rome, he 
had before him a fair Colour of Frofir, but as 
the Story makes it out, he found it Yarn, and 
Tdle. The condition of it was, that he might 
ſtay in his Country, live at home with his Wife 
and Children, ſuffering the Calamity he was fal- 
len into as the Common Fortune of the War, 
and ſtill retaining the Honor of his Conſulary 
D:omty. Will any man deny theſe things to 
be Profirable ? or what ſhall we ſay, when Cou- 
rage and Magnanimity-oppoſe it? What Grea- 
ter Anthority or Security would a man delire.? 
For it. is the Property of theſe Virtues not to 
tear any thing ; to deſpiſe all accidents.; and 
; LO 
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to reckon nothing Intolerable, that can befall a 


man. 
&. BUT what did hedo? He came into the Se- js zonoy 
nd | nate; told them his Bus'neſs; but refus'd to and 7ufti:e 
give his Opinion ; for ſo long as he was under 
an Oath, he was in the Condition of a Priſoxer 
to an Enemy, and pot of a Senator : But (like a 
Fool as he was ( as ſome will ſay) and one that 
n- | food in his own light ) that which he did ſpeak 
e- | was againſt himſelf : He would not allow it to 
ce, | be the Roman Intereſt toexchange their Priſoners; 
ar | for the Carthaginians were young men ( he faid ) 
gs | and good Soldiers, bur himſelf waſted with Old 
ur | age. His: Authority prevailing, the Priſoners 
# | weredetained, and himſelf return'd to Carthage, 
as | without any regard to the Afﬀection he had either 
»- | for his Country, or for his Friends ; He was not 
er | Ignorant neither, to how cruel an Enemy, and 
as | to what exquilite Torments he expos'd hiniſelf, 
er | by his Return; only he was reſolved not to vio- 
e, | late his Oath. When they had Torturd, and 
De © | Watch'd him even to death ; his Condition was 
1e | yet more Honorable, than if he had ended his 
as | days in his Own houſe ; a decrepir Captive, 
d | and Forſworn Senator, But what a Fool was he, 
1t | not only not to agree to the remitting of their 
fe | Priſoners, but alſo to diſſwade ir? But what ? 
1- | ſhall we call Thar, Fooliſh, that conduces to the 
r, | Good of the Commonwealth ? Or can any thing 
y | be F rofitable to any Member of the Publique, 
o | that is not foto the Whole? It is a ſubverlion of 
> | the Findamentals of Nature, to divide Profit 
- | and Honeſty, for we do all of us deſire that which 
?, | us Profitable: Ig 18 an Attractive that draws us 
0 to It, whether we will or no. Is there any man 
1 chat ayoids 1t; or rather that does not vigorouſly 
J We ; purſue 
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purſueit ? But ſince Profir' is not any where to 
be found, but in that which is Prasſe-worthy, 
Honorable, and Honeſt , therefore do we ac, 
count theſe Conſiderations as moſt Noble, and 
Excellent; intending under the name of Profi, 
what is rather neceſlary than Splendid. 
The $4- BU T what 1s there, you'll ſay, in an Oath ? 
ereaneſs of are we afraid that Frprrer ſhould take offence at 
2n Oath. us? Now this is point common to all Philoſo- 
phers, that God is neither Argry with us, nor 
Hurts us : and not only to thoſe that take God 
himſelf to be /dle ,, and wholly careleſs of us, 
but to thoſe alſo that will have God to be always 
in Aftior, and doing of ſomething: But what 
greater harm could even an Angry Jupiter do 
to Regulus, than Regulus did to Himſelf ? So that 
there was nothing of Kel:gion in the perverting 
ſo great a profit. Was it leaſt he ſhould doa 
mean thing ? Firſt, of Two evils ( we know ) 
we are to chuſe the Left. « But was that Diſho- 
nourable Propoſition then an Evil Equal to the 
Torment ? And ther, That of Accins: Haſt thou 
broken thy Faith? To any man that does not be- 
lieve me, I neaher have given, wor do give it, 
Now tho? this was ſpoken by a Wicked King, 
it was yet well enough ſaid : And moreover ; as 
we ſay that ſome things appear profitable, which 
are zor ſo; ſo do they ſay on the Other ide, 
that ſome things appear Honeſt too, whichare 
zot 10: As in this caſe of Regulus's returning to 
the Torment, to ſave his Oath : For it is ren- 
dred Diſhonourable, becauſe it was done under 
a Force, and by an Enemy, and fo ought not to 
be made good. And they go farther, that whats 
toever 15 vey frofitazle, becomes Honeſt upon 
"That Conlideration, tho? it was not ſo before. 
| This 
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This 1s. it which 1s commonly urg'd againſt Re- 


/gvlus. But let us examin what it amounts to. F- 


piter was not to be fear'd, leſt he ſhould hurt us 
in his Azger, becauſe he does not uſe to be 
either Angry or Mſchievous. This Reaſon lies 
as ſtrong againſtall other Oaths , againſt This 
of Regnlus. But the queſtion is not 1n an Oarh, the 
fear of being puniſh'd tor breaking it, but the 
Conſcience and the Obligation of keeping it. Now 
an Oath is a Religions Affirmation ;, and whatſoe- 


ver we promiſe poſitively, as in the preſence of 


God, we muſt keep it : for this does not concern 
the Anger of the Gods, which is none at all ; 
but it belongs to Fairh , and Juſtice! It s a 


olorious Exclamation of Ennius. 


O Holy Faith the Tye 0'th* Gods ; 
And fit to havethy Manſion in their Bleſt Abodes. 


HE therefore that violates his Oath, pro- 
fanes the Divinity of Faith it ſelf, ro which our 
Forefathers aſcribed Divine Hors ; placing 
her in the Caprrol, as ( Caro tells ns) next unto 
Jupiter himſelf. But even an Angry Jupiter 

ou ſay ) could not have hurt Regulus more than 


he did himſelf. That were true, if there were pin is no 


18x 


no evil but Pain: But we have the Authority of Evil. 


the greateſt Philoſophers for it, that Torment - 


is ſo far from being the Greateſt Evil, that it is 


None at all. And let me recommend Regiulns to * 


you upon this point, as no Ordinary Teſtimo- 
ny ; Nay, perhaps none more convincing. For 
What nobler Inſtance can be deſir'd, than to ſee 
ſo Illuſtrions a Roman ſubjett himſelf voluntari- 
ly to the Torrxre, rather than forego his Dzty ? 
for in ſaying the Leaſt of Evls, it is meant L., 

: . fiffe- 
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ſuffering rather Diſhonorably, thart Aiſerably. 


Is there any Greater Evil than a Shameful D:ſ-\ 


honeſty ? How offenſive is it to the Eye, and De- 
formity of the Body? But how much greater 
then ſhould we account the Pravity, and Cor- 
ruption of a Folluted Mind? Wherefore they 
that argue theſe things with the greateſt Genero- 
ſity and Vigour, as the Sroiques, pronounce 
That Only to be Evil which is Shameful : Nay, 
the Peripatetiques themſelves ( who are not ſo 
Maſculine as the other) make no difficulty of 
unanimouſly pronouncing it to be the Greateſt 
Evil. Asfor that ſaying, 1 have neither g:ven, 
mor ao I give, my Faith to a Faithleſs man : It 
was well enough ſaid of the Poet, in the Caſe of 
Atrreus ;, becauſe it was accommodate to the 
perſon : But if they takeup This once for granted, 
That a man is not oblig*d to keep Fairh with him 
that has zo Faith : let them have a care not to 
make uſe of that Shift as a Cover for Perjury. 

AS to the Rights and Cuſtoms of War, and 
keeping Ezith with an Enemy, they are points 
we mult be very Tender of - For whatſoever we 
ſwear, upon a full Perſwafion in our Minds that 
it ought to be done, That muſt be obſerv'd : 
But Otherwiſe, a man may diſpenſe with what 
Obligation without Perjury. As if a man that 
lies at the mercy of common Thieves , ſhould 
promiſe them a certain Sum of Mony for the 
faving of his Life : 'Tis nodeceit, the receeding 
from it, tho? I had given my Oath for the per- 
formance: for we are not to look upon P:- 
rates as Open and Lawful Exemies; but as the 
Common Aadverſaries of Mankind, For they 
are a ſort of men with whom we have neither 


Truſt, nor Oath in Common. For Perjury 1s 
not 


\ 
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not the Swearing falſe , but the not performing 

f that which we ſwear, with an Intention to 
doit ; as may be gathered from the very form 
of our Oath. It was wittily ſaid of Euripides, 
I ſwore with my Tongue, but not with my Heart. 
But it was not for Regulus, however to embroyl 


the Conditions, and Rules of War, with Perury ; 


having to do with a 7ſt, and a Lawful Enemy ; 
in which Caſe, all the Rights and Laws of Arms 
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were admitted betwixt them in Common. For The Rizor 
if it were otherwiſe, the Senate would never of he Ro- 


have ſent and deliver'd up ſo many famous men in 
Chains to their Enemies. Which was the Caſe 
of Titus Veturius, and Spurins Poſthumins,, in 
their Second Conſulſhips: Who when they were 
beaten at Caudium, and our Legions difarn'd, 
for concluding a Peace with the Sammites, were 
deliver'd up to them as their Priſoners, becauſe 
they had done it without the Order, and Conſent 
of the People, and Senate. And at the ſame time 
T. Numitizs, and Q. Melizs, who were then 
Tribunes of the Common people, were deliver'd 
up likewiſe, to Evacuate the Peace concluded, 
becauſe it was done by Their Authority ; and 
Poſthumius, himſelf, that was dcliver'd up, was 


the man that adviſed and propounded it. And the 


fame thing was done many years after, by C. 
Mancinus,, who having made a League with 


the Carthaginiazzs, without the Authority of the 


Senate, perſwaded the repreſenting of it to the 
People, himſelf, that he might be deliver'd up 
to the Enemy; which propolition being fo re- 


' commended, by L. Eurius, and Sextus Attilins, 


man Diſ- 
capline. 


was accepted, and he accordingly deliver'd up. - 


This was more Honorable yet, than that of 
Q. Pempeins, Who in the ſame caſe, upon his 
ſup- 
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ſupplication that ſuch a Decree might not he paſt 
againſt him, prevaiPd,. and was diſcharg?d. Here 


that which ſeem'd Profitable, was more conſider'd\ 


than the Honeſt; but in the Other Example, the 
falſe Appearance of Profit, was overcome by a 
Dignity of Honor, and Yireue. But in the Caſe 
of Regulus, the Promiſe was made under a Force, 
and he was not oblig'd to Perform it. As if any 
Force could work upon the Mind of a Valiant 
man: Why did he go to the Senate then, ex- 
preſly to move againſt himſelf, and difſwade the 
Releaſe of the Priſoners ? This is to reprehend 
the moſt Generous point in the whole caſe, he 
would not reſt upon his own Opinion. ;- but un- 
dertook the Cauſe, that the Senate might paſs 
judgment upon it ; wherein if he had not inter- 
poſed, the Priſoners had been certainly reſtor'd 
to the Carthaginians ;, and then, Regulus, might 
have continu'd ſafe in his own Country. But as 
he did not account that courſe Profitable to his 
Country , ſo he took the FHoneſter Part , in 
chuting rather to ſuffer, and undergo what he 
did. Now as to their ſaying, that whena thing 
is very Profitable, the advantage juſtifies it, tho? 
it were not Honeſt otherwiſe : Let me tell you, 
that it muſt Be ſo, and not be Made ſo: For 
there 1s nothing Profitable, which is not Honeſt; 
and It 1s not Honeſt, becauſe it is Profitable, 
but it is Profirable, becauſe it is Honeſt. So that 
ont of many Wonderful Examples, a man ſhall 
hardly find a greater, or a more laudable Inſtance 
than This. For 11 the whole Characer of Re- 
gulws, the moit Worthy and Generous part of 
it was hts Opinion for the detaining of the Pri- 
foners. For as to his Return, tho' we wonder 
at It now adays, he could not yet at That _ 

do 
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do otherwiſe : So that it was the Glory of the 
Age, rather than of the: 2ſan : For our Fore- 


| fathers lookt npon the Tye of an Oath as the moſt 7he The of 
Sacred Obligation in Nature. And this we find an 0ath. 


in the Twelve Tables; the Laws which we call 
Sacrate, ſtiew as much: And fo do our Leagues, 
by which we ate ty'd to keep Faith, even with an 
Enemy; and ſo do the Orders, and Penalties of 
our Cerſors , who were not ſo ſtrict in any thing, 
23S in the bus'neſs of an Oath. Lucins Manlins - 
( the Son of Aulus) in his Delos was ſum- 
mon'd by MM. Pomponius, the Tribune of the 
Common people for Exerciſing the Power of a 
Di&ator, ſome days beyond his time; And was 
farther accus'd for Baniſhing his Son Titus Cw 
was afterward called Torquatus) out of the 
Town, and Commanding him to live in the 
Country. The Young man, hearing that liis Fa- 
ther was in trouble about it, is {aid to have gone 
preſently to Reme; and the next morning by 
day-light, to Pomponius's houſe. To whom it 
was ſuggeſted that Torquarus being very III wus'd, 
had probably brought him ſome Complaint 
againſt his Father. Pomponius preſently lefc his 
Bed, turn'd all people out of the Room, and ſo 
order'd the young man to be brought unto him. 
He was no ſooner in the Chamber, but Tirus 
drew his Sword, and {wore that he would im- 
mediately kill him, if he did not preſently give 
him his Oath, that his Father ſhould be diſcharg'd : 
Pomponius, vpon the apprehenſion of his preſent 
danger, paſt his Oath, and afterwatd reported 
the matter to the people; telling them he was 
forced to deliſt, and the reaſon of it : Where- 
upon Marlins was let go. Such a Veneratior 
had they in thoſe times for the Tye of an Oath! 
N T his 
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"This Tiras Marlins is the man, who having kill'd 
a Frenchman in a Duel upon a Challenge, at the 
River Anier, and taking from him a Chain, - 
which the Latines call Torquis, took the Sirname 
of Torquatus, In his Third Conſulſhip the La- 
tins were routed and diſperſed at Yer/er:s,near the 
Mountain Yeſ/uvins. He was a man of the higheſt 
rank of Brave men, and not more eminently 
Indulgent to his Father, than he was afterward 

ſevere to his Son. 
The Seve» BUT as Kegnlas was to be commended for 
= bas keeping of his Oath, ſo were thoſe ren mer 
jn cate of AfCET the Battle of Game as much to be deſpiſed. 
Jerjidy, Hannibal ſent them to the Senate, upon an Oath 
to render themſelves again in the Camp of the 
Carthaginians; if they could not obtain ſuch an 
exchange of Priſoners as was propounded. But 
this Story is variouſly reported : Polybrus (an 
Author of fingular Credit ) ſays that Nine of 
the ten Noblemen that were ſent, delivered them- 
felves up without prevailing for the Exchanges, 
but that Ore of the Ten never went back again; 
Having Returned to the Camp, ſo ſoon as he was 
out of it, upon pretence that che had left ſome- 
thing behind him; by which Retr, he would 
underſtand himſelf to be diſcharg'd of his Oath: 
Bat without reaſon; For the Fraud encreeſes the 
Taiquity, without difſolvirg the Perjury. Where- 
fore it was a fooliſh piece of Cunning, and a 
moſt perverſe Imitation of Prudence. Hereupon 
the Senate decreed that this ſhifting Jugler ſhould 
be ſent bound to Hannibal, But the moſt glo- 
rious thing of all was This, F1a:nibal had 8000 
Priſoners ; not taken in the Battle, or that had 
run any hazard of their lives, but they were 
only ſuch as were left in the Camp, by the Two 
Conſuls, 
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Conſuls, Paulus and Varro, They might have 
been redeem'd for a ſmall Sum of Mony : bur 
the Senate would not agree to't: for a Leſfon to 
the Roman Soldiers that they muſt either Cor:- 
quer , or Die, This reſolution being made 
known to Haimibal, went more to the heart of 
him than any thing elfe (as the ſame Author has 
it) to ſee that the Senate and People of Rome in 
their greateſt Adverlity, ſhould {till uphold (6 
generous a Reſolution. So that things /eem;- 
ingly Profitable are ſtill overcome by things that 
are really honeft, Now Acilins that wrote the 
Story in Greek, reports it, that there were more 
of them went back ro Hannibal's Camp, under 
the ſame Colour, to deliver themſelves from 
their Oath; and that they were branded for ic 
with all forts of Ignominy by the Cenſors, We 
ſhall now put an end to This marter ; for it is 
Clear, that whatſoever is done with a Timorous, 
Abjea, Mean, and Broken Mind, cannot be 
Profitable, becauſe it is Flagitions; Diſhonor- 
rable, and Shamefut.: as this Action of Regus 
would have been, if he had rather conſulred his 
Omwn — than that of the Publi;ne, in the 
buſineſs of the Priſoners; or rather choſen to 
have ſtaid at home. 


T HE Fourth part yer remains, conliſting in ,; 7.,.p,. 
Decency, Moderation, Modeſty, Continence, and y re, 


Temperance, Now can any thing be profitable, 
in oppoſition to this Catalogue of ſuch Virtues ? 
But Ariſtippus's Cyrenaigues, and the Annicerian 
Philoſophers place all Good in pleaſure, and ac- 
count Virrne to be therefore Landable, for the 
pleaſure it produces. As theſe grew out of dare, 
Epicurus came on; the: Supporter, Improyer, 
and 1n a manner, the Author of the ſaine Opi- 

N 2 Wot. 
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nion. With theſe we muſt contend ( as tliey 
ſay) for Life; if we are reſolv'd to defend, 
and to maintain the Cauſe of Honeſty : For if 
not only Urility, but all Happineſs -of Life reſts 
in a Sound Conſtitution of Body, or in the ſearch 
and hope of fuch a Conſtitution ( as Metrodorus 
will have it ) This Urzliry certainly ( and inthe 
higheſt degree too ( for ſo they underſtand it ) 
will be found to claſh with honeſty. For firlt, 
what Province ſhall we aſſign to prudence? If the 
ſearch and enquiry after Delights ; How wretch- 
cd a thing is Virtue, when it comes to ſerve plea- 


ſure ? But what is the Office of prudence? To 


judge learnedly of pleaſure ; Suppoſe that no- 
thing conld bs nels ef han That: 
There is nothing yet to be imagin'd, that is more 
Diſhonorable, Now for him that pronounces- 
pain to be the greateſt of Evils; what place is 


. there in ſuch a Mind, for Magnanimity, that 


Exerciſes it ſelf in the Contempt of Labors, 


Epicurts and pains ? For tho* Epicurus, in many places 


places Gord 
and [ll in 


Vleaſure 


ſpeaks Generouſly enough ( as he does in This } 
of pain and Aﬀfiftion , We arc not yet ſo much 


-1>4 Pain, TO conlider what he ſays, as what may be reaſon- 


mth 


able for him to ſay, upon the Foundation of Ter- 
minating all Geod and 1/l, in pleaſwre and pain - 
As to hear him now ſpeak of Continence and 
Temperance ;, he ſays many very good things in 
ſeveral places ; but yet he's gravelF'd ; ( as we 
fay ) For how can any man commend T emperazce, 
and yet place our Chiefeſt Good 1n pleaſure ? For 
Temperance is the Enemy of Senfual pleaſures , 
and our Apperztes are the Servants, and Follow- 
ers of them. And yet in theſe Three kinds, 
they ſhuffle as well as they can, and their Evaſt- 
ons are not without ſome Colour. They make 
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pradence to be- the $kill. of ſupplying or pro- 
curing pleaſkres, and keeping away pains : And 
then they make a ſhift too, to acquit themſelves. 
in the point of Fortitude : which they ſay enables 
us to contemn Death, and to endure paz. And 
in ſpeaking of Temperance; thq' they are not 
clear, yet, they extricate themſelves after a 


faſhion; for they ſay that the Grearneſs of plea-. 


ſure ariſes only from an Abſence or Detraftion 
of pain. And as for Fuſtice, it is with Them, 
either Tottering, or rather Grovelling upon the 
Ground; and ſo are all thoſe Virtues that are 
exercis'd in Common, and in the Society of 
Mankind. For there can neither be any Good- 
nels, Liberality, or Gentleneſs ( any more than 
Friendſhip ) if theſe things be not deſirable for 
Themſelves : or elſe deſirable only in Relation 
to pleaſure and profir. But let us bring the mat- 
ter into a Narrow Compaſs: For as we have 
laid it down, that nothing can be profirable, in 
Oppoſition to honeſty, fo we do here affirm 
that. all Pleaſure is directly contrary to it. Con- 
cerning which point, I reckon Calliphon, and 
Dinomachus to be the more to blame, inthinking 
to put an end to this Controverhe, by coupling 
pleaſure, with honeſty, as if it were a Man, with 
a Beaſt. Whereas Virtze is ſo far from admit- 
ting ſuch a Conjunction, that on the Contrary, 
it Rejects, and Deſpiſes it : neither is it poſſible 
to accomodate the Niſagreements, and Confu- 
ſions of the One, to the Abſtrated Simplicity 
of the other. But of this elſewhere more 
at large : And it is a weighty bus'neſs. 
But to my purpale now -in hand. Con- 
cerning any matter to be determin'd in the Caſe 
of a Concurrent Oppoſition hetwixt profit, and ho- 
neſty, we have ſaid enough already. But if plea- 
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fare ſhall be ſaid to carry ſome' ſhew of profit alſo, 
there can be no Conjunttion of it with Honeſty. 
For allowing the moſt we can to pleaſure, it does 
but ſerve us for Sawce, without any Profit in it 
at all. | 

I N This Book (my Son Marcus) your Fa- 
ther makes you a Preſent : in My Opinion a Great 
one : but It is to Tox according as you Take it. 
And yet however, you may allow Theſe Three 
Books of Mine, an Entertainment in your Study, 
among the Commentaries of Crarippus. If I my 
{elf had:come to Athens ( as I had done, if my 
Country had not Commanded me back, even 
when I was half way - through) you ſhould 
ſometimes have been your Fathers Diſciple too. 
So that I am now fain to ſpeak to you in theſe 
Writings, Beſtow as much of your time upon 
them as you can : and what you have a mind to 
do, you may do. WhenlT ſhall underſtand that 
This Study pleaſes you, I hope it will not be 
long before 1 be with you my ſelf. And however 
at this diſtance, though in abſence, I ſhall ſtill 
be ſpeaking to you. Wherefore my Cicero fare- 
wel : Andaſſire your ſelf that you are exceed- 
ing dear to me: And yet much dearer you will 
be, if I ſhall find that you take delight in theſe 
Memorials, and Precepts. Ong. 
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